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CHAPTER FIRST 

SECESaiON AND CiVLL WaB 



I, THE RUPTURE WITH THS UNITED STATES 

It is neceaaary to a correct understanding of the history 
of the period which it is proposed to cover in this chapter 
to review briefly the steps leading up to the beginning of 
hoatilitiea with the United States. 

The perpetuation and extension of the system of negro 
slavery^ the real cause of the Civil War» wai* declared by 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi in 1837 to be a part of 
the public policy of the state.* Three yeara before thia deci- 
sion was made, the people of the state repudiated unequivo- 
cally the doctrine of nullification and secession* On the 
9th of June, 18S4, the Democratic state convention, pre- 
sided over by General Thomas Hinds, unanimously resolved 
that "a constitutional right of secession from the Union, 
on the part of a single state as asserted by the nullifying 
leaders of South Carolina, is utterly unsanctioned by thei 
Constitution, which was framed to establish, not to destroy, 
the Union." ^ Secession in Miasiasippi was nothing more 
than an abstract question until the adoption by Congress of 
the policy of eJtclnding slavery from the territories. What 
is believed to have been the first organized opposition to this 
policy was made by a state convention at Jackson in Octo- 
ber, 1849. A number of resolutions was passed by tliis 
body, one of which declared that in certain contingenciea 
their separate welfare might be consulted by the "formation 

1 MitcheU v$. Wells, 37 MLm 264. 

*8p*ech of J. A. Wilcox, Union Msmber of Congr&aB from MiBsisaippi, 
lSfi2, Globe, S2d CoDg. Ut Sea. App. 284. 
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of a compact of union that would afford protection to their 
rights and libertiea."* Here was a fonual declaration in 
favor of secession as a "last resort." The convention in 
all ita deliberations followed the advice of Mr. Calhoun, 
who in the previous July had sketched, in a letter to Colonel 
Tarpley of the Supreme Court,^ a plan of operations. Mis- 
sissippi took a prominent part in the Nashville convention, 
being represented by eight members, one of whom. Chief 
Justice Sharkey, presided over the deliberations. 

The enactment of the Compromise measures of 1850 
gave additional impetus to the secession movement. These 
measures were opposed by all the Mississippi delegation in 
Congress, with the solitary exception of Senator Foote. 
Jefferson Davia^ hig colleague, declared that every prominent 
man in the state was opposed to the measures.^ Southern 
Rights Associations sprang up in nearly every community, 
and the Compromise measures were universally denounced 
from the stump. Foote says the press waa well-nigh unani- 
mous in favor of secession.* Upon the adjournment of Con- 
gress the delegation from Mississippi returned to the state 
to give an account of their cause, and, with the exception 
of Foote, to urge resistance to the action of Congress. 
Albert Gallatin Brown said, in a speech at Jackson, " So 
help me God I am for resistance i and my advice to 3'ou is 
that of Cromwell to his colleagues, " pray to God and keep 
your powder dry.'"^ Davis, McWillie, Featherston, and 
Thompson spoke in a similar strain, while Foote bestirred 
himself to vindicate his course before the people. The 
legislature had already parsed resolutions of censure against 
him, declaring that the interests of the state were not safe 
in his hands.^ He then stumped the state, making in all 
forty or fifty speeches, and urged the people to send dele- 
gates to a convention which he had presumed to call. Gov- 
ernor Quitman, the leader of tlie secession party, called the 
legislature together in extraordinary session, and recom- 
mended measures, looking to the secession of the state in 
case certain demandfi were not complied with.' The day 
on wtuch this message was read to the legislature, Foote'a 
convention assembled at Jackson. It adopted resolutions 



I 
I 



> For the resolntions ai the Convention, see speecb of Senator It. B. Hhstt, I 
Globe, 33>l Cong, lat See, App. 03. " 

' For the letter, ae* Globe', Ibid. p. 52. * Casket of Keminiscences, p. 366, 
' Memoirs of J, Davis. I, p. 48ft. * Globe, md. p. 3Sfl. 

• Tlie rwolutiona are pdnted in the Globe, ibid. pp. 65, 66. 
1 CUlboroe'B Life of Qultinnn, II. p. 125. 
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indorsing hia course, advocated acquiescence in the Com- 
proTiiise measures, waruily denounced the sece^ion move- 
ment, and organtzed the Union party in Mississippi. The 
legislature, undisturbed by this "growl of whiggery" so 
near ita doors, took up the governor's recommendation, and 
passed an act for a convention a year hence to ** consider the 
state of Federal rehitions aud the remedies to be applied." 

The people of the state were now sharply divided into 
two political parties. One was the party of secession, organ- 
ized in November, 1850, under the name of the Soutliern 
Hight-s Party, and which aasunied the name of the Demo- 
cratic State-rights Party in June, 1851. By some ttiey were 
called "Reaiatei-a." It was composed of the bulk of the old 
Democratic party and a small element of State-rights Whigs, 
The Union party was organised on the day ou which Foote'a 
convention met ; namely, the 18th of November, 1850. It 
was composed of old line Whigs and Union Democrats. 
The secesaion party had in its ranks a preponderance of the 
wealth and talent of the state, but lacked the concert of 
action and the audacity of the Union party.^ In the cam- 
paign that followed, the precise question involved, says 
FootCt waSt " Will Mississippi join Soutli Carolina in the 
act of secession from the Union?" The quej^tion was to 
be settled by the election of a governor and delegates to 
the state convention. (Quitman, the mo-st rabid of the 
" Resistera," waa nominated by the Democrats for governor 
over Jefferson Davis, wdiile Foote was chosen to be tlie 
standard bearer of the Union party. The elcL'tion of dele- 
gates occurred a month earlier than the gubernatorial elec- 
tion. In the iirat election the Union paity won by a majority 
of seven thousand votes. Quitman, mortified at this une- 
quivocal condemnation of his policy, and almost cert^iin that 
the convention which he bad fathered would declare against 
him, retired from t)ie race after issuing an address to the 
people." This left the secession party without a leader, and 
the state election was but a month off. Jefferson Davis, who 
many felt should have received the nomination in the first 
instance, wf^ persuaded to resign his seat in the Senate to 
lead their forlorn hope. Koote w;is elected governor, but 
the Union majority of seven thousand in September was 
reduced to less than one thousand in October.* The Union 
party elected a majority of the legialatui^, aud three mem- 



» Claitome'B Quitman, II. p, 14fl. 
>Lalor, CycLop. Pol. H<:i., II. 830. 
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bera of Congrega, and a Union Democrat was chosen to 
succeed Foote in the United States Senate. The convention 
met at Jackson November 10, 1851. It was composed of 
ninety-three delegates and was, without question, the most 
distinguished of the ante-bellum assemblages.' The purpose 
of the convention, as stated by those who called it, was to 
" demand a redresa for past grievances, and a guarantee 
against future assaults upon the rights of the people." No 
such action as this, however, was taken; but instead the 
convention resolved that the people would acquiesce in the 
Compromise measures as a permanent adjustment of the sec- 
tional controversy. The convention furtiiermore resolved 
that it held the Union second in importance only to the 
rights and principles which it was designed to perpetuate, 
and that the asserted right of secession was utterly unsanc- 
tioned by the Constitution.^ Foote was eangTiine enough to 
believe that this put at rest forever the question of secession 
in Mississippi, and he publicly declared in the Senate that no 
man with secession sentiments could be elected to the most 
insignificant office-* The secession movement really seemed 
to be dead, but during the next ten years many events 
occurred to reduce the numerical strength of the strong 
Union party which Foote bad built up in 185L The infrac- 
tions of the fugitive slave law, the Kansas struggle, the pub- 
lication of "Uncle Tom^s Cabin," the John Brown raid, and 
the election of Lincoln intensified the feeling of hostility 
toward the North. It was well illustrated in the John 
Brown affair, on account of which the legislature, without 
referring the bill to a committee, and almi^t without a dissent- 
ing vote, appropriated fl5O,O00 to purchase arms. Reubea 
Davis, a member of Congresa from MissLasippi, declared that 
when the news of Lincoln's election reached Washington, 
members from the South purchased long-range rifles to take 
home with them, and some rejoiced that the end was near.* 
Shortly after the election, the legislature was called together 
in extraordinary session, and a state convention ordered to 
meet on the 7th of January following to "consider the exist- 
ing relations between the government of the United States 
and the government of the people of Mississippi, and to adopt 



' Some of the prominent Bnembera were William L. Sharfcey. J, W. C. 
Wat£on, Jason NJlen, J. L. ALcom, WiLey f. Uarrta, William Barksdale, 
CliiirlM Clark, and Amos K. Johnston. 

3 Tbe resolutions are printed in Clajbome'a QiiitmaD, IL cb. xU. 

■ Globe, op. cit, p. 69, 

* HecoUecUoDfi, p. 3S9. 
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such measures for vindicating the government of fche state 
and the protection of its inatitutiona as shall appear to be 
demanded/' The governor was authorized to appoint com- 
niiaaiQuera to visit the other slave states, and inform them of 
the action of Mississippi, and to invite their cooperation in. 
the adoption of efficient measures for their defence and 
safety. The commissioners at once beath-red themselves at 
the various Southern capitals, at all of which they were 
received in truly diplomatic style as ambassadors from foreign 
republics. Governors were foimally notified of their arrival, 
audiences were granted, and their credentials submitted in 
the most formal manner. Committees of the legislature were 
appointed to wait upon them and extend the courtesies of 
the chambers, and their addiesaea were delivered before the 
joint session of the two houses. Complimentary resolutions 
were sometimes passed, and the proceedings in the reception 
of the commissioner enrolled on parchment, the great seal 
affixed, and the signatures of the officers of both houses 
attached. The instrument was then presented as the " i-esponse 
of a sister state to the friendly greeting of Mississippi." 
Their missions In most cases vk-ere successful.' 

In the meantime the canvass for the election of delegates 
to the convention was proceeding. In a good many counties 
mass meetings were held, and resolutions adopted declaratory 
of the sens© of the community on the all-absorbing question. 
Most of these, but by no means all, were in favor of seces- 
sion, A very respectable minority were strongly opposed to 
secession. They bestirred themselves to secure the return 
of Union delegates, and were successful to the extent that 
about one-fourth of those chosen were Whigs, most of whom 
were opposed to secession, and some of whom had positive 
instructions to vote against an ordinance of secession. The 
secession contingent were divided among themselves as to 
the expediency of secession without the joint cooperation of 
a certain number of other slave states. They were designated 
as " cooperationists " and " immediate secessionists," the 
latter party constituting about two-thirds of the convention. 
The ultimate object of both was the same. As against the 
North, they were all united; they were all for resistance, the 
difference of opinion being only as to time and manner of 
procedure. The recognized leader of the "immediate seces- 
sionists " was Mr. L. Q. C. Lamar, who, on January 9, 



1 The addresses and reports of the MissiasippE eomraissioners are printed 
in the Appendix lo the Joamal of tbe Boceaeloa courentiua, 
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brought forward the ordinance of secession,. Within an 
hour a time it was adopted by a vote of 84 to 15.* An effort 
to tnnke the ordinance operative otiIj upon the secession of 
four other states was deft!ated by a, vote of 75 to 25- An 
effort to have it submitted to the people for ratification or 
rejection was defeated by a vote of 70 to 29.^ An amend- 
ment to secure further constitutional guarantees in the Union 
was voted down by a mtijority of 78 to 21. 

On the 12th of January Jefiferson Davis delivered to 
crowded galleriea his farewell address, and then took formal 
leave of tlie United States Senate. He was followed on the 
14tb by his colleague, Senator A. G. Brown, who tinnounced 
his withdrawal in a few words without any attempt to be 
dramatic or sensational.^ On the day of Davis^'s final leave- 
taking, the Mississippi delegation in the lower house informed 
the speaker, by a written eoinmuuication, of their unqualified 
approval of the action of the Mississippi convention, and 
announced their withdrawal from the United St'ites Congress.* 
Mr^ Gholsou, the United States district judjjc, at once for- 
warded his resig-nation to the President. The Mississippi 
cadets at West Point withdrew, and the native Mississippians 
in the regular army threw up their commissions and returned 
home to enter the service of the Confedei-acy.^ Tlie United 
States marshals were requested by the convention to con- 
tinue ia the performance of their duties, so far as they 
related to the completion of the census* and no further. 
Poatraaatera and other officers and agents connected with the 
mail service were "authorized" to continue in the discharge 
of their duties until otherwise ordered by the convention." 

1 Conventioti Journal^ p. 16. 

^ One of the dfile^tes, Mr. Flourney of Pontotoc Coiinty, rdinembered 
chiefly for ble radic^iliati] aftvr the war, aays he voted for the ordinance upon 
the promiee of a. number nf tha prominent sccessionlais thiit firovieion shuuld 
b€ miuie for EiubmiaHioa to the people. TeBtimotiy before Kukiux Committee, 
1871, p. fi5. 

B Globe, ddib. Cong. 2d Sea, pt. I. p. 352. 

* Ihid. p. 485. 

' It appeara from Ihe report of the adjatflnt geaeral that tbere were only 
two cadeta from MLsstsaippi at West Point at llie time of the passage of the 
ordiin^ince of secession. I *ne resigned Februaiy 14 and the otliur Dt'cember 23 
Tlieconpention instmctCLl the aenaiors and fejiresentAtLVesin the Confederate 
Cougresa to uae ttieir indtience to have estnblialicd in the South a military 
Bcliool similar la that at West Point for the cadet* of the seceding stqlett. 
Two hundred and forty-five officers of all ^r»1ea resi^ied from the United 
States artiiy in 18(11 to join ilia Cmift-iii?r;K\v. Of tJiuse creiiik-d to MissiBsippi 
twu became briimjlter cenprsils in tlie Coiifederate array. See G. W. CuUiun's 
Biog^. negiatei- of iIil' GraJuiatea of W&si Point, 

Jouruai, p. 10. 
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The United States livnd officers were authorized to continue 
in their oliici^a and perform their dutiea acijording to the 
lawa of the United States.' All citizens of thtj United 
States tloniiciled in Missisaippi were deij:lared to be citizens 
of the state, and the federal naturalization laws were re- 
enacted and applied to the state. At a second se^iou of the 
convention, held in May, the Confederate Constitution was 
ratified by a vote of 78 to 7, after the rejection of several 
reaolutions which had in view the taking of the sense of the 
people on the question. A number of ordinances was passed, 
the cliief purpose of which was to place the state on a war 
footing. 

Although the electorate was not directly consulted in the 
prooeediiigy by which relations with the United States were 
broken off and a great war inaugurated, the work of the con- 
vention seems to have been thoroughly acceptable, if a judg- 
ment may be formed from the hearty response to the call of 
the governor for troops and from other popular manifestations 
of approval. On the night after the passage of the ordinance, 
the state Capital was brilliantly illuminated, and the " liouuie 
Blue Flag" was sung for the first time in a local theatre by 
its author, who had witnessed the diatoa of seceaaion. Reuben 
Davis relates that upon his return from Washington lie found 
the rejoicing so great that he was I'arely out of the sound of 
cannon from the time he entered the state until he reached 
hia home at Aberdeen. The women of the state were almost 
unanimous for resistance, and the encouragement which they 
gave to the soldiers in the field and their sacrifices for the cause 
of the Confederacy were the subject of frequent acknowledg- 
ment by the legislature during the dark days of the war. 

The responses to the governor*a call were so ready, that, as 
early as the middle of May, he was compelled to announce 
that a sufficient number of ti-oops to fill any probable requisi- 
tion by the Confederate government had been tendered, and 
he was, therefore, under the "-painful necessity*' of inform- 
ing those who were anxious to enlist, that no more companies 
would be received for the present.* "The call to arms," he 
said, " has been responded to in a manner unknown to modern 
times, and ttie call for means to support the volunteenn is 
being answered in a way to gi'atify the heart of every 
patriot." The several railroads ^^ithin the state tendered 
the free use of their cars lor transporting troops and supiilitjs, 
and prominent citizens in various portions of the state d]-e\v 




^ Jotinial, p. 134. 



' Appleton's Ann. Cyclop. 1841^ p. 475. 
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their personal checks for sums to be used in the purchase 
of arma. Senator Brown seat a draft for $500, while Jeffer- 
son Davis and Jacob Thompson guaranteed the pajinent in 
May of $124,000. A number of pioniinent citizens subscribed 
one hundred bales of cotton ; one subacribed fifty hogaheada 
of sugar ; another, one hundred kegs of powder, A gentle- 
man of Vicksbnrg offered $1000 to aid in the equipment of 
every volunteer company raised in that city.^ To what ex- 
tent these demonstrations were made for the purpose of unit- 
ing- the people, and possibly of frightening the North into an 
acceptance of the demands of the South, it is impossible to 
say. It is certain that as late as July the belief wag wide- 
spread that there would be no war,* 



n. wAGiya WAR 

Secesaion having been accomplished^ the state proceeded 
to assert its sovereignty. On the 12th of January the Quit- 
man battery hastened to Vicksburg, plsxnted a number of 
cannon cjq the blu£E, and a fuw days later, tm the steamer 
A. 0. Tyler from Cincinnati passed down the river, fired a 
shot athwart her bows and brought her to. Tliis was done at 
the instance of the governor, who feared tliat a hostile expe- 
dition from the North was planning to seize the araenal at 
Baton Rouge and certain forts in Louisiana. Upon receiv- 
ing assurances that they were well garrisoned, the governor 
allowed the steamer to proceed, and ate[)8 were taken to 
make known to the people of the northwestern states that 
peaceful commerce on the Mississippi would uot be inter- 
rupted. " This policy," said the governor, " will materially 
aid in pi-eserving the peace between the southern and north- 
western states," The convention adopted an ordinance rec- 
ognizing the right of the ripai'ian states to navigate the 
river for commercial purposes in time of peace, and declared 
its willingness to enter into "negotiationjj" with thera for 
the enjoyment of that right. The hope was entertained 
tbatf by holding out commercial inducements to certain of 

* See Vkkabitry ^Vhig of March 12, 1&8I, for tiamEs of Ihese siibaCribcTB, 
- Reuben IJavis liayH Governor Pectus refused Ui pnrcliase nr a b;trsain cer- 
tiiin iraprovetl ordnajice machinery, foi' llie .'tlii.'.;i''l reason that [here wuuld 
lifl Tin war aii'l tlifit liie rniliiary coEnmitleKS of tli« Jt'^alaiupp wtre Htrongly in 
fitv^tr of iliBbaailing certain of the Lroope after th6 battEe of fiuU Run, .aesign- 
ing lui a reafioa that the last battle of the war had been fought. Rccollectiona, 
pp. 404,111. 
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the northwestern states, they might be detached from the 
Union. The hope, however, proved to be delusive. 

So far as the possession of Federal property was concerned, 
Mitisiamppi waa leaa foi'tunate than some of her sister states. 
There was not a Federal arseoal in the state, and no fort 
except a small one at Ship Island, which had been neglected, 
and was, at the time of seceasion* unprepared for defence. 
There were some lighthouses, one or two marine hospitals, 
and possibly a small custom house on the coast. Alter the 
organization of the Confederate government, the title to this 
property, as well as that of waste and unappropriated land be- 
longing to the United States, was vested by the state in that 
government. As soon as the governor was informed of the 
seizure of the arsenal at Baton Rouge, he sent a messenger to 
request the governor of Louisiana to divide the spoils. The 
latter responded by sending eight thousand muskets, one thou- 
sand rifles, six !24-pound guns, and a considerable amount 
of ammunition.' The post offices, with their funds and other 
property, were transferred to the service of the Confederacy* 
In some lustauces the funds were retained by the postmas- 
ters, but upon the establishment of the power of the United 
States in Mmissippi, in 1866, they were compelled to account 
for all moneys appropriated to their own personal useSj or 
turned over Uj the Confederate government.^ 

The secession convention created the office of postmaster 
general, and provided for a postal system by reenacting all 
laws, conti"act3, and regulations of the United States for carry- 
ing the mail. 2 It does not appear, however, that a postmaster 
genei'al for the state was ever appointed. The United States 
postal service was withdrawn on the 4th of February, it being 
impossible to continue it longer. 

During the first yeai' of the war Mississippi was free from 
the presence of the Union army, but with the beginning of 
1862 the scene of the conflict shifted to the northern part of 
the state. From firat to last forty-seven engagement were 
fought on Mississippi soil. The most noteworthy military 
operation was of course the siege of Vickaburg, which lasted 
for a period of forty-seven days. During these memorable 
days both citizens and soldiers were reduced to the most 
desperate straits for food. Mule meat was a delicacy, and 
was in great demand at a dollar per pound. "* 



> Mefisage to the le^^Iature, January 16, 1801. 

> Report of Postmaster General^ I8ti5-1&68, p, 107. 
' ConTention JournAl. p. 140. 

^The Vickabury C'Hizen ot Joly 2, 1803, ft tkiy sheet printed on wall 
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There was scarcely a building that was not struck by 
shells, and many were completely demolished. To avoid 
death under auch circimistancea the inhabitants burrowed 
into the hillsidBfl and lived in caves. Subjected to the burn- 
ing smi, and to fogs and rains, thouisauds fell sick, so that 
one-third of PemberLoii'a army were in the hospitals at the 
time of the surrender. By the first of July the array was 
on the verge of mutiny for want of food,' and on the fourth 
l^embertou surrendered the city, and with it one of the largest 
armies of the war. There were at least thirty thousand men, 
over a hundred siege guns, and about four thouaaud small- 
arms lost to the Confederacy. The loss of higher officera 
was especially heavy, among the surrendered being one 
lieutenaiit general, three major generals, nine brigadier gen- 
erals, and over a hundred colonels. Grant's first demand, 
thut of unconditional and immediate surrender^ was modified 
so that the men were allowed to march out with their side- 
arms and to retain their horees and otlier personal property. 
They were then released on parole and allowed to return to 
their homes. The importance of the surrender was not so 
much in the number of men or military supplies capturetl, 
but in the 8ti"ategic value of the place. A few hours after 
the Hurreiider, the river was lined with steamers along the 
levees. Less than a week later Port Hudson fell, and the 
Confederacy was cut in twain. On the IGtIi of July a St. 
Louis steamer reached New Orleans, and in the suggestive 
laiiguage of President Lincoln '* the father of watera rolled 
unvexed to the sea." 

The western boundary of the state having thus been 
secured, operations were pushed in every direction by the 
Union forces, &0 that by the end of the war there were few 
places that had not at one time or another been subject to 
militaiy government and occupatiouv A year before Vicks- 
burg fellf the towns in the northern part of the state, Corinth, 



paper, naid : " We are indebted to Major Gillespie lor a steak or Confederate 
b^cf, Fblias meat. We hare tried it and L'An assure our friends that they need 
have no scruples at eating the ment. It is sweet, savory, and tender, .ind bo 
long aa wc have a muk left we are satisfliid our ^Idlera wtll he Couteiit to 
Bubaiat on it." Pembcrtoa, in a report dated June 22, said in rtgard to the 
U3e of mule raest: " I ani gratified tn say it was fmind by both ofdct-ra anil 
■men nut only nuuitiniis but very palnt.tWe and in everyway preferable to 
poor bc'i'f."' f^. It. Kei'd, Vipksbtirs Cftiupaign, p. 130. 

• ScLi Officiai Iteconls, Series 39, Viii. 24, p[. i. p. liS3, for on antin«,ii.fiiia 
letter from rn? of the aoldiere lo Pemberlou, warning btm tbnt iht army W;i3 
an near 6iAr\'fttion that they were Idcely ''to do anythin-^'," "I tell y->n 
plainly," iic siiiil, *'yoii had better surrender us if ynu can't feed iw. Mtiti 
axa uut guing to lie here aud pemti, if tiiey do love thc-ir couiary." 
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Tnka, HoUy Springs, and Oxford, were occupied by the enemy 

in the first :\dv;iiice southward. At all these towns there 
•wan more *'r Itisa tlestruction of property. At Holly Spiinga 
tiiree UoLks ot Ijuildiiiga and the milroad depot were alleged 
to have been burned. The Uuiveraity buildiiijg-s located at 
Oxford were for a while the headquarters of General Grant- 
From Oxford ttie aimy proceeded along the Missiatiifipi Cen- 
tral railroad to Grenada, an important railroad center. The 
enemy reached here about the middle o£ December, 1862. 
Before evacuating tlie town the Confederate authorities 
burned fifteen or twenty locomotives and one hundred cars. 
Thouaands of farmers abandoned their plantationa and fled 
before tlie approaching army. 

During the Vicksburg campaign most of the important 
towns in the southwestern portion of t!ie state fell into the 
hands of the Federal atithorities. The chief of these were 
Port GilMou, Grand Gulf, and Natchez. Natchez waa a place 
of considerable wealth ajid culture, but, unlike Vicksburg, 
did not occupy a position of strategic value. It was never 
fortified by the Confederate authorities, inasmuch as it could 
be easily flanked above and below. There were never but 
two cannon in the place, and one of these was an old gun 
captured from Buigoyne at t)ie buttle of Saratoga, and kept 
in the town more m an article of curiosity than as a weapon 
of defence. It wa3 finally melted and made into sraall-arms 
and bucklers for the Confederate service. When Farragut'a 
fleet steamed up the river, the town surrendered without % 
struggle on July 13, 1863, and with it were captured ten 
thousand bales of cotton. 

In May, 1863, Jackson, the capital of the state, fell into the 
hands of the Federal army. Early on the morning of the 14th 
of that month Grant telegraphed Halleck : "I will attack 
the striie capital to-day,"^ On the following day he tele- 
graphed: "This place fell into out handa yesterday^ after a 
fight of about three hours- General Joe Johnston retreated 
noT'ii, evidently with the design of joining the Vickshurg 
force. I am concentrating" my force at Bolton to cut them off 
if possible." On the 18th the Union generals had a banquet 
at th^ governor's mansion.^ Shortly after the capture of Jack- 
sou, General Grant assembled the corps commanders at the 
state houHc and gave them orders. General Sherman was 
instructed to destroy the milroad tracks iu and about Jack- 



1 Radfiiu'a ftrriTit, L ]i. ■24S. 

* OQiuial Rwjimia, Strrica I. Vol. 24, Serial No. SSj p. WL 
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son, and all property belonging to the enemy. How thor- 
oughly he performed the task can be gathered from bis 
report^ made after the second raid upon Jackson. He says : 
*' Indeed the city» with the destruction committed by ourselves 
in May last, and by the enemy during the siege, is one mass 
of chaired niiiis. ... I then ordered all ordnance to be col- 
lected and destroyed, and put working parties to destroy the 
railroads. Besides tlie breaks at the north and south before 
recounted, twelve miles north and south of the town were 
absolutely destroyed ; every tie burned, and every rail warped 
so as to be utterly useless. About twenty platform cars, fifty 
box and passenger cars, were bumed in the city and all 
the wlieels brokeu. About four thousand bales of cotton 
used as parapets were burned. Two heavy rifled 6-inch 
guns with an immense pile of shot, shell, and fixed ammuni- 
tion, were destroyed and cast into Pearl River." General 
Steele with three brigades was sent to Brandon, where ho 
destroyed three miles of track. 

Among the buildings destroyed at Jackson were the Con- 
federate Hotel, the railmad depots, the penitentiary, Greene's 
cotton fiictury,^ the foundry, a hat factory, two bridges across 
Pearl fiiver, the Catholic church, the office of thuMississippian, 
and the block of private Imildiugs. The presses of the Jaissis- 
sippian wei"0 broken and the type scattered in the street. A 
number of books were stolen from the state library, some of 
which were returned in 1867 by General Ewing of Ohio.* 
The soldiers appear to have been turned loose on the town 
to work whatever destruction seemed to them desirable. A 
correspondent of the Chicago Times thns describes the work 
of plunder : '•'■ The first few hours were devoted by our soldiers 
to ransacking the town and appropriating whatever of value 
or otherwise pleased their fancy, or to the destruction of 
such articles as they were unable to appropriate or remove. 
Pianos and articles of furniture were demolished, libraries 
were torn to pieces and trampled in the dust, pictures thnist 
through with bn,yoneta, windows broken and torn from their 
hinges. Filially after every other excess had been committed 
in the destruction of property, the torch was applied. The 
entire business portion of the city is in ruins except a few old 



J Badcau says the owners of tlie cotton factory proleHted agatnat its de- 
BtructLuE on the ground Lhat many women and poor families were employpd 
in it, but Sherman decided ib&t it muac be burnt. BiUitary Hist ot U.S. 
Grant, 1. p. 260. 

3 See bin letter in the Ifiiida Oovnty GiUftte of April 13, 1666. Sec also 
Official KecorOe, Series L Vol. 24, pt. ii. p. 537. 



frame buildiEga. One reside tice after another has been 

burned until uone of the rettlly line ones remain, save those 
oeonpieil by Bonie of our general officere. Such complete 
ruiti and devastation never followed Ibe footisteps of an army 
before."^ The correspondent of the Chicago Tribune pave 
another pictnr©. He said : " Jackson, the formerly flourishing 
capital of tiie state, is in ashes, and all the region i-oundabout 
is laid waste* bnUges destroyed, and everythhig which might 
be made uaeful to the rebels in making Jackson or Canton 
a base of supplies. There is not even substance for a band 
of guerrillas."* General Badeau says: ** The importance of 
JacKson as a railroad centre and a de^vot of stores and military 
factories is annihilated and the principal object of its capture 
attained/' ^ 

But Jackson and the "country round about" was not the 
only community in Mississippi in which General Sherman's 
peculiar theoiy of war was applied. After the first occupa- 
tion of Jackson he moved ea8t\vatdly along the line of the 
Alabama and Vicksburg railroad to Meiidian, an important 
railrnad centre in the eastern part of the state. He reached 
Meridian on February 15, ISOi, and at once issued an order 
ia which he said: "The destruction of the railroads inter- 
secting Merid[an ia of great importance and should be done 
thoroughly. Every tie and rail for many miles in each direc- 
tion should be absolutely destroyed or injured, and every 
bridge and culvert ahould be completely destroyed."* To 
accomplish this purpose the work of destruction north and 
east of the town was asriigned to General McPbetson, while 
that south and we^^t was assigned to General Hurlbert. Three 
miles of track and three bridges were destroyed on the 
Vicksburg road, ten miles on the Selma road running ea.?t of 
Meridian, and tliiiiy-five miles on the Mobile and Ohio road 
running north aod south. Of course the town otherwise 
fared badly. Nearly every unoccupied building was destroyed, 
and a good many private resideijces as well, if we may believe 
the testimony oi the inhabitaiiLi.* An Ohio volunteer says 
they bad orders to burn all unoccupied houses, but the Bol- 



» Qmow^ by ihe Kite York World ot Aug. 14, 1803. 

B Chicayo Trilmiit oE Aug. 2, 1SU:J. Relative ti? the charge that the 
town was pillaged Hadeaii say^ in bis biography of (irant : ■■ A hoUsl and a 
cliurch were burned withr^ul onlera^ and there wq.» some pillaging by the 
Boldiers which thiMFofflcera fiouijlit in ev«ry way lo reeti-aio." Mil. Hist, of 
U. S. Grant, I. p. 260. 

* Mil. Iliat, of U. S. Grant, I. 250. 

* i\tw York Herald, JIarcli 1.^, 180*. 

' Letter Irom MeriUim, jVeu» Yatk TimM, Maroh 27, 1864, 
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diers were not very paiticxilar whether the houses were occu- 
pied or iunC' "HoQ^ieb ivere bruken opeu and plujideredf 
every liorsu, cow, and cliieken in tiio place was seized, not a 
fence wj-h Itft, the commisijarj stores were destroyed, and 
the slavLd L^arried away wibh the anny/'^ The milroad depot, 
two hotcU ( tlio R:igsdule and Burton houses), the Contederate 
maijhine shupa, the hospital, twelve government elieds^ the 
ai^ouLkl, a. number oC gi>vei'bment warehouses, and the gUD- 
sliops were among the public buildings destroyed." 

The otlier towiLs and villages in the path or his march suf- 
fered quite ns mucli aa Jackson and Meridian- Brandon, the 
first town of importance on the road eaat of Jackson, and the 
county scat of Rankin County, wa'i one of these. An eye- 
witness thus describes the scene: '■'The work of destruction 
was most tliDjou;:;hly done. The honses of prominent rebels 
were burned. Every horse and mule that could be found 
was seized upon, and the number became no great that a 
special detail was matle to care for them. In fact, eveiythiiig 
of an edible nature was levied upon und made an item in our 
commissariat. ThousancU of blacks came into our lines* 
The railroad track was torn up, and every wagon, bridg-e, 
and depot was burned,"* The editor of the Hindft County 
Gazi'tfe saya the army destroj'ed his office and its equip- 
ments ^ the accumnlationa of twenty-five years.* 

Seventy-aix miles east of Jackson la the village of Decatur, 
the county seat of Newton County. It ia re]mted to have 
had thirty bnililings burned. Lake Station near by lost two 
livery stables, the nmchine shops, three locomotives, a railroad 
water tank, a turntable, thirty-five cars, two saw-mills, and 
a quantity of lumber. At Enterprise, the chief place in 
Clarke County, the railroad depot, two flour-mills, fifteen 
thousand bushels of corn, two thousand bales of cotton, two 
hospitals, and other buildijiga were burned. At Marion, the 
county seat of Landerdftlet the railroad station and Eeveral 
othei" buildings wei-e burned. Quitman, on the Mobile and 
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1 Letter of Adjutant O. G. Phniips, 32(1 Ohio Volunteflra, ^ew York Daiiy 
News, Marcti2!, 18*14. 

a AVk) F«rt ttWid, Maruh 14, 1804 ; A'cifi York BeraUl, MarcTi 16, 1864, 

* A coiTes]iniK!ejit Jii tin? AVw York Tribune, said: " Nearly every bulld- 
tng in Mcrifliiii waa ilealroyc-d savo those occnpii-d, and Che sminkhig ruios 
witti tiieir lila.ck(.'iie<I cliitnneyt; and walb tulaiuliii^ a& i^iaiit strntiiicls over Uie 
Burmwful Bceiiu Autit a Oiriil nf jiiiy to the htaitii t)f thiisa whom eteru war 
.ii)<] military neceaaity c:oiii[i^L-lk'ii tu apply tlie torcb.'" Quoted by tlie New 

York Frprfita, Marcli 15, 1&1J. 

• rioi'i-capmiileiict; of Llie AVic York Tribunt daled Harcli 21, 1&64. 
^ UUida Counljf Gastife, A;iril 14!, ItHiO, 
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Ohio road about fifty miles below Meridian, had two flour- 
niiilH, a saw-mill, depot, and other buildings burned, while 
almost the entire length of the railroad, between it and Me- 
ridian was destroyed. Other tcuvns that met a similar fate 
were Lauderdale^ Hillsburo, Bolton, and Canton. At the 
last mejitiuned place three locomotivea, a number of cars, and 
the repair sbopH were burned.' 

From Meridian the Sherman expedition returned to Vicks- 
burg over substantiallj the same roate which it had first 
travelled. He had been gone less than a month, had frted 
ten thousand slaves, captured seven thousand horses and 
mules, destroyed nearly three hundred miles of railroad, tind 
several thousand bales of cottoiK^ General Shorman thus 
describes the chai"icter of his work: "We are absolutely 
stripping the country of corn, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
everything, and the new growing" corn ia being thrown open 
as pasture fiekls or haidod for the use of our animals. The 
wholes:de detjtruction to which the county is now being sub- 
jected is terrible to contemplate/' ^ 

In summarizing his work, after the return from Meridian, 
Genei-al Sherman said: *^ We have destroyed three great 
arteries of travel in the state, which alone could enable the 
enemy tn assemble troops and molest our passage of the Mis- 
sissippi River; we have so exhausted the land that no army 
can exist during the seaaon without hauling all his supplies 
in wagons. This seema to me to be a fitting supplement to 
the reconqiieat of the Mississippi River, aiid lualtes perfect that 
which would have been imperfect." His only complaint was 
the tendency of the troops to pillage and plunder,* 

Although a vast amount of property waa destioyed by the 
Sherman expedition, some of it wantonly no doubt, there is 
good reason to believe that the reports of tlie army ofRcera, 
and especially the lettere of the newspaper correspondents 
who followed the array, unduly exaggerated the importance 
of the expedition as a military operation. It was compared 
to a " fnghtful tornado sweeping everything in its course," 
while the country Uavei-sed was said to have been •■' a region 
which was as an Eden, but was now akin to a howling wilder- 
ness." * A local paper, on the other liaud, described the 

I ^'ew Tark Trihnne, March 15. 18f.4. 

* CurriJsiKnidencO ol jVewf Yrjrk Tribune, March 21, 1864, 

* Oflidal Records, Series I. Vul. il'4, pi. li. p. 525. 

* Hisoffictnl report is published in full in Llii> jVcm i'ork Times of Sept. 20, 
1803. Jle said : " There was and is l w great a U!iideiicy U> piuudtfr aud pU- 
Iftgfl that re^Bctg discredit oti us all." 

* Jfeu I'ork Ezprtas, Marali 1&, 1864, 
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raid aa an ** abortion,'" and declared that the country ravaged 
was a poor piney woods belt sparsely settled, while the prop- 
erty deatroyed coniiiated chiefly of the villages, small cabins 
ftloog ihe road, and aboat Ifty miles of railroad track.i 

Sherman's theory of war ivaa well described in a letter 
which he addressed to a committee of Warren County citizens 
in 18+J4. " Oar duty," he said, " is not to build np, but to 
destroy the rebel army, and whatever of wealth and property 
it posseaaee,"' But when, in the prosecution of war, as he 
Dndetatood it, the non-combatants were reduced to starvation, 
he was reaily to extend them a helping hand. In the latter 
part of July, 18G3, he informed Grant that he had desolated 
the land for thirty miles around Jackson, and that there were 
about eight hundred women and children who were likely to 
Tteri^h oi starvation unless they could receive some relief. 
Ho a«iked for permission to give the mayor and a committee 
of citiaena two hundred bjirrela of flour and one hundred Ira^r- 
reU nf jmrk, if they would pledge themselves to devote it 
to charitable purposes.^ The permission was granted and 
the supplies issued. At Clinton he left thirty da^-a' rations 
for five hundred people. In each case written obligations 
were taken that the provisions should bo " held sacred for the 
use of the impoverif^hed inhabitants." And thus he says, 
'* wo Hliared with tlioae whose homes had been burned by 
war, freely of our stock of provtaiona on hand." * 

The most notable Federal mid in ilississippi, aside from 
Sheiman's exjiedition, was that of Brigadier General B. H. 
(jiiurson. With seventeen hundred cavalry he started from 
I^rt(frange, Tonnessee, on the 17th of April, 1863, and moved 
in a southwesterly direction across the state of Mississippi, 
pansitjg through or near the towns of Corinth, Ripley, New 
Allwmy, Pontotoc, and Houston, in the noithern pnrt of the 
Htale. At the Lntter place he is alleged U> have sel^^ed VlO,000 
frnm tliu county treiuiury, and to have destroyed the county 
niRorJs. lie struck the Mobil^ and Ohio railroad near 
Kfiypt, where the usurtl amount of destruction was wrought. 
Ki-oin htu'o lie continued his expedition, paa.^ing through the 
tnwnH of StarkviUe in Oktibbeha County, Louisville and 
I'hthidelphia in Winston County, Decatur and Newton in 
Newton ('ounty, at which latter place two railroad bridges, 
four and ono-haU railcs of railroad track, twenty cars loaded 

* ^fneon (MImi.) Con/eilrrfitr, March 1, 1804. 

» Tlic Unier In prinltHl In full In the JVptp Tork TiTna of Jan. 17, 1884. 
> (inichil KecuHH. S«ri<'B I. Vol. 24, pt, U. p, 630. 

* JVw York 7Xmfu, Sept, ao, IMa, 
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with supplies^ and several miles of telegraph wire were de- 
stroyed* Crossing the Leaf River and burning the bridges 
behind him, he proceeded to Raleigh in Smith County, where 
it is alleged he seized 'f;iOOO from the county treasurj-. 
From thence he moved iii>on Westville in Simpson Connty, 
stmck the New Orleans^ Jackaon.aiid Great Northern railroad 
at Hnzlehiirst, where he destroyed forty cara and a quantity 
of ammunition and stores. He then moved down the railroad 
to Biookhaveii in Lincoln County, where he captured two 
hundred Confederate priaoner^, a, quantity of muskets, and 
live hu]idred tents, t'rom Bi-ookhaven he marched south- 
ward to Bogue Chitto, tearing up the railroad track and burn- 
ing the bridges, trestles, and water tanks. At the latter 
place fifteen freight ears loaded with atores, together with 
the depot and other buildings, were burned. Ten miles below 
Bogue Chitto he swooped into the town of Sammit, where he 
destroyed twenty-five freight eara and a quantity of govern- 
ment sugar. At this place he left the raili-oad, and taking a 
southwesterly coiii-Be> proceeded to Liberty, in Amite County, 
in the meantime making feints on Osyka and Magnolia. 
From Liberty he marched to Greensburg, Louisiana, and 
finally to Baton Rouge, the terminus of hia expedition. In 
Eeventeen days he had inarched eight hundred miles, destroyed 
two hundred cars, a number of locomotives, bridges, depots, 
tamieries, between fifty and sixty miles of railroad, captured 
one thousand prisoners, twelve hundred horses, three thou- 
sand stand of arms, and a quantity of ammunition. Grierson 
estimates the value of property destroyed by him at #4,000,000. * 
From Lagrange, hia starting point, to Holly Springs, a 
newspaper correspondent in September, 1863, found only five 
plantations out of fifty occupied. In the majority of instances 
the buildings had been burned.^ In August, 1863, General 
Winslow, with three cavalry regiments, made an expedi- 
tion up the Mississippi Central rauroad and destroyed a con- 
siderable amount of railroad property at Duiunt and vicinity. 
Panola and Coldwater were also visited. ^ In September, 
1864, the university town of Oxford was "made free with " 
by a force under the command of General A. J. Smith.* In 
June, 1863, Colonel Mizner moved down the Mississippi and 

^ HtB official report of the espedition Ib printed iu fcU iu the iVjip York 
Timfiot August 30, I8l33. Tha New Yrrrk Ihrald of May 18, IftiK, conLftina 
an accoaat from a newspaper correApoudenl. It H^rrees substantia.] ly wltti 
Grieraon^B report, except th-it in eamf cases the n^aulta are overstated. 

' jVew Tart Evening Erprfss. Sept. 21. 180a, 

• New York Herald, Sept. 3, I8ll.^. 

* An eye-wiitaesa tbua describes tbe work oi desbruction at Oxford : "la 
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Tennessee railroad, pngsing tlirough five counties and playing 
htivoc with the country, which he saya was eleiired of every- 
thing- that ivii enemy could subsist upon.^ In tho follow- 
ing month Colonel Bussuy nmde a raid upon Canton and 
destroyed a good deal of railroad property and six hundred 
biiles of cottoEi.^ In December, 18tj4, Colonel O^band moved 
up the Centml rond from Canton, deatroying railroad property 
at Vaugban, Piclcens, and Goodman. Twenty -six: hundred 
bales of cotton, a quantity of government salt, and i$I60,000 
■worth of suppiibs were also destroyed.^ About the same 
time General Davidson made an expedition across the aoiith- 
ern part of the state, beginning at Baton Rouge and ending 
at Pascagonla. The people -were thrown into coniiiderable 
excitement, and the governor called out the reserves^ but it 
appears that the amount of property destroyed was incon- 
Eiderable> 

Tliese were the most uotewortliy "Yankee raids" during 
the war. There wore, of course, others of less importance. 
Generally, in the larger expeditinnn, detiichments were sent 
out from the main line of opefatlona to ravage the country. 
It should be observed also that in many ciises those espedi- 
tiona were either in pui-suit of a Confederate force, or were 
pursued by one wliich likewise subsisted upon the country 
imd destroyed property, especially when it was in danger of 
falling into tiie hands of tlie enemy. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to assume that the vast di^struction of property was 
exclusively the work of the Union armieJi. Thousands, if 
not tens of thousands, of bales of cotton, many miles of mil- 
road, qnatititiea of stores, and some public buildings were 
destroyed by the Confederate forces.* 

The part played by the people of Mississippi in the Civil 

the inefiQtime our fidvance had mfwie free with Oxford, buming all tlie ^ns 
brick blocks fronting on llie public square, atid also llie Court lloii&e, in oD'Q 
griiTidcoiifla^^tnlinh.** " The liouaesof some promiiuml official rebels were aJao 
tired. Tiie splendid niiaasion of Jacob TLompami, rebel Secretary of i3ie InEC' 
riftr, i/tith. its ^ur^Oous (tiruiture, Went up in Crackling flanier^, a crifttly burnt 
oflaring to the ' Moioch of treason.^ " Correapoiidecc« of the jfttbtiq^ie Titaea 
in Np.TJ3 T'lrk Times of Sept. If). 1S04. 

> Oflicial Records, Scries I. Vol. 24, pp. 487 and 480. 

* Ibid. pp. fi6a-&64, 

■ iV™ y,irk TiiiifiR, Dee. 17, 1804. 

« Memphis Arp»9. Dec. C, 18«4. 

« See Oflicial Records. Series J. Vol. 42, pt. ii, p. BOO, for a letter frpin the 
president of the MiusiMSippi fVntral railroad t^i a Confederate yi-nrrnl: ad- 
vising agninHt the absolute dei^lrutuion of thQ htlliiig ntnc.k aitJ eqiiipnirnta, 
owing to the impnasiliiliiy of rp[*Iacins tliem. It was supf;pptfir Uial ite 
Bame resnlta might he accomplished by reBH)vU]ir the raits and the parta of 
the engine* moat dlMcull of ooutruclion and placing them beyoad the reach 
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War was an interesting one. Curiously enough the state 
furnished more troops to the Union army than it did to the 
Confedeiftte army^ the number being 545 whites ' and 79,0U0 
blacks."-' Ity the census of ISUO there were 70,295 white 
males in the state, between the ages of eighteen lind forty-fivei 
while the total enhstments in the Confederate army during 
the war were 7H,000. Down to November 1, 1863, forty-six 
regiments and a number of unatfatched bittalious and cavalry 
companies had been organized and enlisted,.^ At the out- 
break of hoatiiitiea the eagerness for military service, espe- 
cially among the young men, was extraordiniiry. They 
clamored for assignment to diity^ and exhibited an impa- 
tience at the dihitory methods of the mustering ofliciers. 
The names of some of the companies ti-ndered are sLgnifi- 
OEint- The following are selected at random : Aim's Re- 
jectera, the Reabeii Davis Rebels, the Tippah Tigers, the 
Blacitland Gideonites, the Chunkey Heroes, the IJenita 
Sharpshooters, the Rankin Rough and Readys, the Yankee 
Terrors, the TuUahoma liardshells, the Oktibbeha Plough- 
boys, the Buena Vista. Hornets, the Pontotoc Miiiutemeut 
etc. There were few great battles of the war, in which 
some of them did not take a more or less conapicuoug 
part. Some idea of how they were sacHfLced for the cause 
of the Confederacy may be gathered from the records of 
their commands. The Vicksburg cadets went out 123 
strong* and but 6 returned; the "Sharpshooters" from the 
same place went to the front with an enlistment of 1*24* 
only 1 returned.* Of 1-5 men in the Quitman Guard 
from Pike County only about 25 lived to return. At the 
battle of Shiloh the Sixth Mississippi Regiment lost 300 
men out of 425, the Sixteenth JMississippi at .Sljarpsburg lost 
over 63 per cent of those present^ while the Twenty-ninth 
Mississippi lost at Chickaraauga about 53 per ceiit of those 
present;^ of the total enlistments it was estimated that about 
one-fourth were either killed in battle or died of wounds or 
of disease contracted in the service. With what persistence 



of the (ineiny. Upon repaining posseesion of tfae mad it would tie iiofwihle 
til roplfire ihti misBing iiiAtcjiria!. Shoriiifin rb-irgL-B thut a block of biiildm^fl 
in Jafkson waa destroyed by JobuBun upon his evacuatioD of that tuwo iu 
May, 1863. 

1 Official Records. Series III. Vol. 4, Serial No. V2b, p 1270. 

' Report of Secretary of War. 

■ For the streni^h and oTgj^mzatiorx of llieae regimenta see Official Reo- 
ordfi, Series IV. Vol. 2, pp, 92H-0Sa. 

* Vicksburg Journai, Aup. U, 1865. 

• Gen. S. D. Lee, in Hiley'a History of MlSb., p. 200. 
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the invasion of tbe Union army was contestecl may be inferred 
from the faot that more than 25,000 of the eneraj lie buried 
to-day on Mississippi soil.* 

Of the higher military officera of the Confedenvcy, Missis- 
sippi furnished a smaller proportion than some of the other 
states. Of the 8 full Confederate generalB and 16 lieutenant 
genei-als, she furnished none. Of the 63 major genei^ls, 
she furnislied 5.^ Of the 291 brigadier generals, she fiir- 
nished 29.3 

The martial spirit, so general at the outbreak of hostilities, 
to a considerable extent wore away as the war progressed, 
and voluntary enlistments became the exception. It was 
necessary,, therefore, to bring the power of tlie state and 
Confederate govemmenta to bear upon the indifferent indi- 
vidual who was capable of bearing arms, but who was not 
disposed to do so. Not until the territory of the etate became 
the actual theatre of hostilities, however, was this power 
prominently called into requisition. On December 20» 1862, 
the governor recommended that the entii-e white male popu- 
lation between the ages of sixteen and sixty be enrolled in 
the state militia ; that local officers be required to aid the 
military to enroll, and, if necessary, to arrest conscripts and 
send thetn to the proper camps. He recommended, further- 
more, that every citizen convicted of evading or refuging to 
perform military service be disfranchised, required to leave 
the state, or be hired out, as such persona were " not fit to 
associate with brave and loyal men who return with honor- 
able scars."'* The legislature took up the recomniendation, 
and enacted that all white males between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty were liable to militia service in the state, and that 



^ Report ot tospector of Xat. Cemeteries, Ex. Dooa. No. 62, 4l£t Cong. 
2d Sea. p. &7. They are buried at the following plaoes: — 

Nftlchei cemetery .... 2,004 
Vickahurg cemetciy .... I7,Ofi2 
Corinth cemetery .... _6^67_1 

Tota! 26,717 

The namoB of 20,000 of these are unknown. 

"Tbey were S, G. Freccli, W. T. Martin. Earl Van Dom, E. C. Walthall, 
ami W. H. C. Whtiing. Mariiu is thiB otily survivor. 

" They were Wirt Adaina, J. L. Alcom, W. E. Baldwin, W. L, BmndoD, 
S. Beolon, W. F. Brantly, wniiaiu Barked&le. diaries Clarke, D. H. Cooper. 
J. R. Clialmera, J. R. Davis, J. W. Frazer. S. J. Ghoiaon, J. Z. George. S. W. 
FergiiBfjQ,* W, S. Fcailterstoti, B. G, IIiiiiiplirejB, Richard Griffith, N. H, 
Earriii, Robert Lowry.* M. F. Ixjwrey, Carnot Posey, C. W. Scarg. P. B. 
8t»Fk, .1. A. Smith," J. H. Sharp," Evander McNair." W. It. Miles,* ajid 
W. F. Tucker, Tlioae mdicated by a star are iiurvivors. Barkadale, Qriffltb, 
Pdi^y, and WliUing were killed in twittle, 
* Official Record^ Series IV. Vol. 2, p. 250. 
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all such persons between the ages of eighteen and forty, or 
such other persons aa might be called for by the Confederate 
governinent aa conscripts then in the military service of Mis- 
sisdippi^ be placed in camps of instructinn. It was made the 
duty of all military officera to an-est deserters and deliver 
them to the nearest provost mai-ahal.^ This legislation waa 
supplemented by a proclamation of the governor calling upon 
the people of the state to form compauies for resisting the 
invasion. Tliey were requested to meet, organize into com- 
panies of not leas than twenty, and apply for a mustering 
officer who would be aent to muster them in. They were 
admonished, moreover, that it wita a "burning disgrace " that 
while their aons and kindred were bravely lighting on other 
fields, the state was being sitocessfuUy invaded, and the 
women subjected to insult and injury. " Let everj*^ man," 
the governor continued, "make it his business to lay all else 
aside and assist in organizing aa many companies as possible 
in each county. By this eoui'se you will enable our arms 
in a abort time to repel the invaders, secure the safety of 
your homes, and shed imperishable honor on your cause. 
Let no man forego the proud distinction of being one of his 
country's defenders, or he must hereafter wear the disgrace- 
ful badge of the dastardly traitor who refused to defend his 
home and countrj'."^ This proclamation was published two 
weeks before the capture of Jackaon, On the M of November 
following, the governor sent in a meissage to the legislature 
reciting that cavalry raids were destroying the property of 
the country as well as the confidence of the people in the 
ultimate success of their cause — an element very essential, 
he said, to the successful termination of the contest. Again 
he recommended that every free white male between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty be iucluded in the militia organi- 
zation, and that such of these as were not called into actual 
service be organized for local defence against Federal raidfl 
or used for a police force.^ Again the legislature came to 
hia aid, and enacted that all persons between the ages of 
seventeen arid fifty years, including those exempted or dis- 
charged from the Confederate service, aa well as those who 
had substitutes, should be organized for the militia service 
as the governor might direct. The governor was empowered 
to offer a bounty of $50 for each enlisted person, and 
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1 Act ot Jan. 3. 1663 : LawB^ p. 67. 

s Thi- iiroi'lriiiiatLon w printi'd in thfl Ne-a York Herald of May 22, 1803. 

» Official Records, Series IV. Vol. 2. pp. B2X-e27. 
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to establish couita martial to try deserters.' As another 
inducement, the state undertook to guarantee to every sol- 
dier the value of his horse or gun when lost, it* not due to 
his own negligence.^ The legiakture, furthemiore, pledged 
the faith of the state that so long as it had any meaus their 
families should not be allowed to suffer during their absence 
ill the service. 

In Aug'ust of the following year the governor waa author- 
ized to call upon every ahlt^-hodied man in the stute to ;is$ist 
in repelling invasion at such place as he might direct. 
About the same time General Forrest issued a spirited call 
to all citizens between the ages of fifteen and sisty-five to 
"■ rally to hia support," the old men and the lx>ys to tiike care 
of the horaes, while the soldiers did the fighting. He was by 
another act authorized to " oi*der" into tlie militia service for 
a period not exceeding thirty days all free white males be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and hfty-five, including all pei-sotia 
exempted from the Confederate aervice, with ceilain excep- 
tions. They were to be held for police duty, but in case of 
invasion might be called into active service.^ In pui-suance 
of these acts the governor issued the usual proclamations. 
In the first one he recited that the enemy in large numbers 
were invading the state, and those capable of bearing urtaa 
were requested to assemble at Grenada, Okalona, or Maeon. 
He appealed to them to come by companies, squads, or indi- 
viduals. He informed the Secretaiy of War tliat lie would 
probably be able to get four or Jive thousand men under this 
call.* The ether proclamation reminded the people that all 
previous exemptions and dctiiils were revoked, and that those 
who failed to respond would be arresttid, tried by court martial, 
and forced into the military service for one year. Of the lat- 
ter act the J'lekson Clarion said: "Those who have by artful 
dodges and artifices kept out of the army eannnt lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls that they will escape this time. 
They must respond now, or hide forever from the gaze of 
brave men and enduring women, and, indeed, from the ligfbt 
of day itself. Numerous individuals who have hitherto kept 
out of the service, as blacksmiths, etc., should be hunted up 
and ferreted out, together with those who are hiding in the 
woods." An anonymous writer for the New Orleans Timea, 
in a communication from Pike County, declared that Gov- 
ernor Clarke had at last completely " subjugated " the state. 



1 Laws, 1363, p. 106. 
B Ibtg, p. 1^. 



» Actof Au;:. 13, IfW), 

« Official Records, Series lY, Vol. 8, p. 690l 
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"■ It is," tbe writer &aid, " a melancholy spectacle to see the 
old gray-haired men dragged out to the field, leaving a house 
full of little ojjes unprovided for."^ It was certainly not a 
much less melancholy spectacle to see boys of aiKteen dragged 
from their homes or the schools, and compelled to undergo 
the hardships of a service which was more than the average 
veteran could endure vnth. comfort. 

To enforce such laws it was necessary to maintain r small 
army of conscript officer. The law made it the duty of 
sheriffs to enroll conscripted persons, to arrest stragglers and 
deserters, to be "vigilant and active" in the detection, pur- 
suit, and capture of such persons, to examine the leaves of 
absence and furloughs of all men ateent from the army, and 
to see that they returned at the expiration of tJieir furloughs. 
It was made the duty of all county and local officers to give 
the sheriff notice of stragglera and deserters. For every such 
person aiTestcd and delivered up the sheriff was entitled 
to receive the sum of $5.* There were few complaints 
of desertions until the latter part of the year 1863. The 
occupation of a large part of the state by the Union armies 
induced many to lose faith in the ultimate aucceiss of the 
Confederate cause. Moreover* the great hardships and priva- 
tiona of militiiry service increased after 1863 to such an 
extent that many who would otherwise have held out, aban- 
doned the army and lay out in the woods or swamps,^ Gov- 
ernor Clarke, in his inaugural address of November 16, 1863» 
paid his respects to the '■'■no inconsideral>le numbei^ who 
were evading military duty."' To compel them to enlist he 
invoked the voice of an. outiuged public opinion. It ia of 
coui-se impossible to tell with any reasonable degree of accu- 
racy how many were evading military service. It was said 
in January, 1864» that there were 92,016 white males in the 
state between the ages of sixteen and sixty, and only 66,982 
on the muster rolls, leaving 36,034 who for some reason or 
other were not in. the military service.* One of the con- 
script officials informed a Confederate Senator on December 
29, 1864, that in his opinion there were not less than 7000 
desei-ters in Mississippi. *' I believe," he said, ^Hhat there 
are at this day in Mississippi alone a sufficient number of 

' Qaotei in Eichviond Examiner of Nov. 14, 1864. 
« Act of Jail. 3, mn ; Ijiwb, p. S!l. 

* 15. S. Dar;;;a)i inforimd (he C'0]ifedemte Secretary of War, on Mardi ■!, 
1864, ihal " puhliG w-ntimpiit was much deprcBaecl " in Miwiasippi, niid Uiiit 
mniiy avoided fi^Tvice and evou tlirtat^imd to reyifit the niitliorftieB of the 
govemtnerL OflBcia! Reconlf*, Sorit-fi 1. Vol. 52, pt. ii. p. 035. 

* Official RecordB, Series IV. Vol. 3, p, 103, 
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skulkers* deserters, idle officers, improper details* and iiseless 
exempts to give victory to any army." la his opinion ibe 
conscript department was a farce, and the officers ought to be 
in the field. During the previous five montha he said only 
235 men had been enlisted, and if the desertiona from tbeae 
enlistments were in proportion to those from the camps of 
instruction, not enough, ever reached the urmy to form a com- 
pany. He cited an instance in which 537 men were con- 
scripted, and 302 of them deserted before leaving the state. "^ 
The reports of the Confederate Secretary of War show that 
from February, 1804, to February, 1865, 2031 deserters were 
returned to the army from Mississippi.^ As a sort of last 
resort the governor, in November, 1864, issued a protlamation 
promising a general amnesty to all deserters and absentees 
who would forthwith report for duty. They were requested 
to report to the sheriflE or other civil officer, and the people 
were advised to inform those interested.^ The Confederate 
conscript officers seem to have had more success in apprehend- 
inff deserters than did the state officers. Genei-ala Fnrrcst and 
Pillow made it exceedingly uncomfortable for such persons 
80 lon^- as they were in command in Mississippi. Of Gen- 
eral Pillow's accomplishments a newspaper said: "Geneml 
Pillow has during the months of September and October, 1863, 
returned from Alabama and Mississippi 26,000 infantry and 
Ciivalry. If the whole of the Confederacy could be phiced 
under an administration of conscription distinguicihed by the 
vigilance, energy, and intelligence which seem to govern the 
district of Mississippi and Alabivma, we should have no occa- 
sion to fear for the strength of our armies in the field or the 
success of our cause." * The legislature voted Forrest a sword 
and adopted a resolution of thanks, " hailing with deligiit " his 
avowed purpose, as expressed in a public address, of returning 
all stragglers and deserters to the army. 

AVitb the approach of the spring of 1865, the number of 
deserters became so lai^e that Forrest was able to refer to 

' Letter of E, W„ Walter to J. W, C. WaWoa, Official RecordB, Serioa IV. 
Tol. 3. p. fl7fl. 

s official Records, iOiii. p. llM, 

" liichm'^nd lf^j.7, Nov. 14, 1884. 

* Ificfimomi i9e'i(['if', Dec. 22, IS0S, The rlpgiertionB from itie Confed- 
emte army do not aeem to have been as greftt in proportion ns those from 
the Union army. The United States Secretary ni War in hif report oE Nov. 8, 
lBfl5, p. 91, fittya the number nf deserters Bince h\s Ia.sl report was 16.120. li 
iippeara ii\m from the opiiendix to tltc siiine report, p. 4W, Uiat the Diimbpr o( 
deacners in llliDoia from Mnrch, 1803^, to March, 1960, 'was &80&. Tlxe ^a.rgv 
number of desertions ffoa iJue to a coDRiderable extent to the kuieiicy of t^e 
govemnient in punishing them. 
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tfaem as "rovine banda of deserters, stragglerB, horse -thieves, 
and robbers, who consume the substance, and appropriate 
the property ol the citizens/*^ In Match, 1864, a conBcript 
officer informeil the Confederate Secretary of War, that there 
seemed to be more deserters in Choctaw County than anywhere 
else. He estimated the number at five hundred, one-half of 
whom were armed and in organized bands.* February 1, 1865, 
a prominent citizen of Holly Springs wrote that large numbers 
of deserters infested the country, robbing- friend and foe 
alike, making the condition of its citizens truly pitiable.^ 
About the same time, the governor proposed to General Tay- 
lor to call out the militia for thirty days to apprehend de- 
serters,* whereupon Taylor urged him to call out also the 
old men and the boya for police purposes at home.^ By an 
act of Jilareh 9 the governor was authorized to employ the 
militia for the purposes mentioned in his proposition to Gen- 
eral Taylor." Many of those who evaded military service 
took up their abode in the swamps of Pearl River, generally 
on Honey Island. Thi^^ place became notorious as a nest of 
thieves and robbers.^ It is alleged that public sentiment in 
Jones County, in the so u the a:!^ tern part of the state, was so 
opposed to the war that the county formally seceded from 
the Confederacy* and organized a goveinment in opposition 
thereto. For a while tlie power of the Confederacy was 
expelled from the community, and Confederate wagon-trains 
are alleged to have been plundered by the adherents of the 
new power. A military force was despatched to the scene of 
the troubles, and the power of the Confederacy reestablished.^ 



I Official Records, SerieB T. Vol. 40, Serial No. 103, p. 031. 

• rbid. Vrtl. 62, pt. ii, p. 701, 

• Ibid. p. B60. 

• fhid. no. 

• Ibid. ML 

" Liiwft, IWJS, p. 23. 

' iloney Island is the aoene of the events portrayed In Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son'j' late uoTtl, TIiq King ot Honey Island. 

' For ttiB alleged aecesaion of Jones County frocn the Conled'Sracy, we 
Magazine of Amf.rican Hhiory, Vo]. 10. p. 38. A recent writer in the pub- 
lications of the MissUsippl HisUsrienl Society asserts that there is no hlatorical 
foundation for tlie etory. Tlicre ia unmiS'takable evidence of considerable 
Opposition aaionR the itihahiLarilSli'>f'0'nfed'eraCe aervice, baton the utherhand 
the fltory that an ItLiiependent republic was eRtabliRhed id a n^yth. In !8(]6 
115 inhnbilAnta of the county jolnf^d in a tuemorial to the le^alatur?, praying 
that injLsmnch aa Jones County had become " notorious, it not mfanious," in 
the arjnalBof the Confederacy, its name might b^ changed and so "completely 
sunk out of Right t1iAt the hnnd of Ume mij;ht never resurrect it." Ita nanie 
was accordingly cbangijd to Davisy but the reconBtructiomatfi wguld bare none 
of it, and restored its old name, by whicli il Is known at tlie preaent time. 
&ea Souat Journal, 1865, p. 35L. 
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In the enforcement of the conscript meosurea the state and 
CoiifeJemte governments sometimea Ciinie Into conflict. On 
the 4Lh o{ March, 1864, Governor Clarke wrote to Mr, Sed- 
don, the Confedemte Secretary of War, complaining that jus- 
tices of the peace am] other civil oflicera, exempt under his 
proelaniiitLou, were hclng forced into the Confederate service. 
He therefore "demanded" their disL-havge.* On the 5th of 
Apiil the legislature adopted a resolution prote3tiiig against 
the action of the Confederate government in thus conscript- 
ing tlie civil officers o£ the state. Finally, the legislature 
adopted a resolution by which it was agreed that the fitate 
would waive her rights tn the pietniaea as to all officers, 
niembei's, iiiid agents not named in the constitution, and not 
necessary to the preservation of " our form of government,"* 
A question involving the paramount authority of the Con- 
federate government came before the courts in 1864. A man 
who had heen conscripted under state authority and by a state 
ofhcial for militta service in the state, was seized by a Con- 
federate conscript officer and forced into the Confederate 
service. VVhicli government was supreme would have been 
a question for the Confederate Supreme Court, had there 
been such a tribunal He appealed to the Supreme Court of 
fliississippi. Although its functions had practicallj' been 8ua- 
pended during the war, it took cognizance of the case, and 
decided that the claims of the Confederate government should 
L;ive the preference.^ 

It was a special complaint of Governor Clarke that the Con- 
federate government would not indemnify state troops for the 
li>sa of their horses, bridles, and saddles.* At another time he 
compUinod that the Confederate government impressC'd every- 
thing within ita reach, and monopolized all tbe raainifaetur- 
ing estuhlishments so that he could not even procnre a blanket 
for the state troops.^ 

There is little doubt that in the enforcement of the almost 
merciless policy of conscription many persons not liable to 
military service were forced into the army. On one occasion 
two hundred soldiers in Mississippi united in a petition to 
President Davis declaring thiit tbey were not liable as con- 
scripts, and that unless they were allowed to return home 
their familiea would be reduced to starvation.^ In April, 

' OfflcLaJ Rectii-da, Serica IV. Vol. 3, p, 44fl. 

" Rcmlution of Aiig. 13, 16lJ4, 

■ Hiramons eJi. Miller, 

* OCGcial Records, SGriaB IV. Vol. 2, Serial No. 128. p. 300. 

f Jhid. Series I. Vol. &l>. pt. U. p. tS36. 

' Jbid. p. -152. 
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1865, the leg;islature passed resolutiojis of censure against the 
Confederate Congress in conferriog upon President Davis 
the power "to appoint military tribunals responsible only to 
him." The act wam denounceU as dangerous to the liberties 
of the citizen, and unconstitutional.' Its purpose was to 
iDcreaiie the efficiency of the conscript service. 

It remains to notiee briefly the policy of the state toward 
the alien class domiciled witiiin its limits, and toward tha 
slave class. In a message to the legislature June 25, 1361, 
Governor I'ettus suggested tlmt as a *' means of retaliation 
on a people who are raising armies to subjugate us," whether 
it would not be esped[ent and just to confiscate all the prop- 
erty of alien enemies within the state. It does not appear 
from the statutes, however, that tlie legislature ever took any 
action on the subject. But aa the need for recruits increa'^ed, 
a sejitiment developed in favor of pressing aliens into the ser- 
vice. Accordingly, in December, 1863, the legislature passed 
ft law requiring all iiliens between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five to leave the state oi" volunteer in the Confederate 
service by the fii-st of March following. The pretext for 
the act was that they were engaged iu illegal trade with the 
enemj^ and were guilty of extortion in dealing with the 
citizens.^ 

The policy of the Fedeml authorities in enlisting negroes 
of military age as they came into the lines, led President 
Davis to issue an order to his commanders in Mississippi to 
remove the slaves upon the approach of tlie enemy, to locali- 
ties where they would not be in danger of being conscripted. 
Accordingly, the owners of slaves spirited them away to 
Texas or Alabama^ where the Union armies had not yet 
penetrated. The result of the order was very different from 
what waii expected. As soon as the Confederate command- 
era began to seize the negi'o men and transport them, they 
went over in great numbers t« the lines of tlie Union army. 
In a message to the legislature November 21, 18(>3, the gov- 
ernor protested agalnat Davis a order aa *^ disastrous to the 
country " and calculated to '* drive " the slaves into the hands 
of the enemy.'' Upon his recommendation the legislature 
adopted a joint resolution requesting the governor to protect 
the people against the illtigal impressment of slaves and 
other property by Confederate officers or pseudo ofliceis, the 
effect of which was causing the slaves to go over to the 
enemy.* 



I RcBoIulion of Aijril S, 1384. 
' Laws ot t8<33, p. lt>2. 



» ;V.^w York Tim^ti, Hfc. 4. 1854. 
4 Beaoliitioof of Nov. ^, l3Uit. 
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successlul employment ol negro aoldiers by the enemy 
aroused a aeiitiment in favor of the experiment in the Corj- 
fedemtc artny. Eai'lj in 1863 the governor was authorized 
by an act of the legislature to impress all male slaves be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and fifty, together with tools, 
implements^ wagons, teams, horses, timber, lumber, arms, 
amratinitioti, oraiiance stores, etc., "for the purpose of repel- 
ling invasion and suppressinginsurrection." The owners were 
to be allowed the same pay for each slave as the pay of an 
ordinary private soldier. The governor was authorized to 
furnish the Confederate comniandera in the state with such 
number of slaves as might be necessary to give greater effi- 
cieucy to the operations- The owner of thirty slaves im- 
pressed was allowed to send along an overseer to look after 
their health and general welfare. Provision was also made 
for indemnifying the owner of slaves killed while in the ser- 
vice.' With the approach of the year 1865 a sentiment , 
developed in, favor of actually enlisting the slaves as i-egular 
soldiers, and a few weeks before the collapse of the Coiiieder<fl 
acy, Congress authorized the President in his discretion, if ho ^ 
deemed it necessary to prosecute the war successfully, and 
tnaintain the sovereignty and independence of the Southern 
states, to call upon each state for its quota of three hundred 
thousand troo^ia in addition to '•^ those snbject to military ser- 
vice under existing laws," to be raised from the whole popu- 
lation, irrespective of color. None were recruited under the 
act in Miaaiasipjii. 

Occasional acts appear in the statutes of the time author- 
izing ownera to emancipate certain slaves for faithful attend- 
ance upon their masters while in the army. The presence of 
free negroes seems to have been tolerated so long as their 
conduct was satisfactory to the Confederate authorities.^ j 
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' Laws nf 1863, p. 84. 

^ Tbo only record acreBscble to the aatboFT relBtive to the policy of the 
KlAti& ailthorltiea Loward free ne^ocs in MlsgiHeippi, i^i an act of the legiala- 
tnre passed in 1891 aatboriziug Uie board of police in Pilte County to isene 
licenses to sucti persons in thpir discretion In reniaiii in the county. The tuct 
made it the duty of tho pliftriff to mU into RlRveryany free negro foiind, afurr 
the first of MafcL following, witbQut a lioense. Laws oi 1801^ p. 141. 
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III. PBOBLKMS OV MILITARY OCCUPATION 



firowing out of tbe occupation of the territory of the 
state Ijy the militaiy forces of the United States was the ques- 
tion of defining and eatablisbiue the relations that should 
exist between the conquerors and the conquered during the 
peiiod of the occupation. Although the greater portion of 
the state was at one time or another occupied by the military 
forces of the enemy. A comparatively small portion of it was 
permanently heUl and governed. Thus the towna of Corinth 
and l^loUy Springs in the northern part, and Vicksbur? and 
Natchez in the southwestern part, seem to have been almost 
the only places of iraportatice where the administration of 
the local government was under the control of the military 
authorities for any length of time- It may be stated in gen- 
eral terms that wherever tlie army oceupied and governed 
a district of territory the private law as it waa found was not 
disturbed. Only the public law relations of the inhabitants 
were changed. The administration was sometimes modified 
by the removal of tiie civil officei^, and the detail of military 
officials to perform their duties. 

One of the knotty problems which the military commanders 
had to solve in the administmtion of the occupied territory, 
was the estiiblishment of a code fur the regulation of iQatters 
of trade and intercourse between the parts of territory under 
the control of the United States and those parts under the 
jurisdiction of the Confederacy, The difficulty arose from 
the necessity of prouuiing supplies for the use of the army 
and tlie destitute class, and at the same time of preventing 
supplies from falling into the hands of the enemy to be used 
for military purposes. There was a popular sentiment at the 
time that "trade follows the flag," and that the occupation 
of a given section of country ought to be accompanied by an 
immediate removal of all restrictions on trade and commerce. 
Grant saw the practical objection to the theory and protested 
against its application in the case of the territory under hia 
control, but Secretary Chase and others fell in with the 
popular movement, and for a time the commander in Miseia- 
Hippi was considerably hampered in dealing with, this difficult 
question.* It was the general's opinion that "any trade 

1 Badcia.u'B Grant, I. p. 411 ^ Shocker's Chase, p. 322. 
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whatever" with the Confederacy would reduce the military 
strength oE the United States at least 33 per ceut. "No 
matter what restrictions," he said, "maybe thrown around 
trade^ it will be made a means of aupplyiiig the enemy 
with what they want.* In 18ti2, while still in north Miijsis- fl 
sippi, he issued regulations for the government of persons ™ 
engaging in trade. Tiie purcliase of cotton or other pi-oduce 
sit liny military post was confined to those who had special 
peraiisaion, and it was made au act of disloyalty to go beyond 
the lines to make purchases. The railroads were of course 
controlled by the military authorities, and freight agents were 
required to make daily reports of tbeir shipments. Licensesi fl 
were granted to loyal persons at all military posts to sell ™ 
artielea of necessity, in smtiU quantities, to those only who 
were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States.^ The purpose of this latter requirement was to aid 
in building up the nucleus of a Union party in the state- 
Grant's whole policy, in fact, was to encourage the inhabit- 
ants to return to their allegiance. It is shown in his orders 
anil instinictions to the division commanders and In his private 
correspondence- The policy was not entirely without results^ 
as will be seen later. 

From time to time the regulations established for north 
Mississippi were modified as experience or ciroumstances 
dictated. Thus, supply stores were authorized, tlie names 
and addresses of purchasers were registered, together with, 
the date and amount of sale, and buyers were compelled 
to make oath that tlie articles purchased were for their own 
use. The occupation of Vicksburg, together with the banks 
of the Mississippi River above and below the city, made ^ 
more elaborate regulabiong necessary. Thus, rules werafl 
established for the government of express companies, requir-™ 
ing tliem to transmit packages 'm a certain manner, and 
strictly according to military ordei's.^ Similarly, rules for 
the regulation of the postal servii:e, whieh was declared to 
be established exclusively for the benefit of the military 
authorities, were prescribed and eivforced. Mails were 
required to be made np at military headquarters and sent 
to the post office by army officers, and no lettera were trans- 
mitted except those coming from designated military authori- . 
ties.^ The great influx of speculators after the fall offl 

I Badeau'ji Grant, I. p. 411. 
> Oflicial RecordF, Sertea L Vol. 62, pt. i. 
World,. fun- I", lso:i. 

* Jfeu) r>irk 71tfHr«, Au^. 20, 1803. 
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Vicksburg compliciited matters, and for a while seriously 
embarmased the military authontiea iu their efl'orta to per- 
mit only legitimate ti-ade. The a-ource of the trouble wiia 
the phenomenal rise in the price of cotton. This nrtiele 
could be stolen or bouglit for a nomiiiiil price and fiold fov 
fifty or seventy-live cents per pound, Tlie effect was deitior- 
alizing;, find officers of Ingli I'ahk in the army were known 
to neglect their duties to engage in the traffic. Quaiter- 
master'a teams were employed in hauling cotton to the 
river j doldiers were deprived of their lutions, and hoapitala 
of their supplies^ because the wagons were being used for 
another purpose. Great scandals to the militaiy service 
resulted from tlita practice, and ttnally the treasury depart- 
ment consented to leave the whole matter in the hands 
of Grant. He declared that infinj fortunea were made by 
men, all of whom were dlahonest.^ The surreptitious traffic 
thus carried on, from first to last was estimated to have 
aggregated at least $200,000,000.^ A considerable number of 
tEese speculators seem to have been Jews from Cincinnati. 
Grant linally lost hia patience and issued an order expelling 
all Jews in the department, and commanding them to depart 
wiibin twenty-four hours. On account of its discriminating 
character the President rescinded the order. On the 22d of 
September, 1863, Grant laid down the law to the cotton 
speculators in " General Orders, No. 57." In plain terms 
they were informed that no person speculating in cotton 
would be permitted to remain in the department south 
of Helena. Actual residents, '"well disposed to the govern- 
ment of the United States," were permitted to bring into 
any military post on the Mississippi River, cotton or other 
Southern produce of which tliey were the bona fide owneia; 
and with special permission of the military authorities luiglit 
ship the same to Memphis or New Orleans for sale. AH 
cotton belonging to persons in arms against the United 
States was to be seized for the benefit of the government.^ 
By another order, which does not seem to have been taken 
seriously, '* perniisaion " was granted to all persons to bring 
their cotton to the nearest military post, and voluutarily 



' Qimted in Reed's VicltKliurgrftinpniiE^, p, US, Jan. 27, IS^, Sherman 
writes to a brigadier general at Viclcabui^ : "* l^ncoarage good lalxiniig men, 
butgivfl the Cold stuoulder to gitedy specnlawira and drones. The moment 
they acciiinalat«i so as to trouble you, conscript tbem.'" Official Records, 

IB«riea L Vol. 32. Seriiit No. fi8. p. 'ISQ. 
" Shucker'8 Life of Chase, p. 323. 
' K«w York Tima, Oct. 4, 1863. 
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"abandon" it to the United States treasury agent, and in 
case tliey were able to prove to the aatisfaction of the military 
authorities that they were, and ever had beeu, loyal to the 
government of the United States, they would be paid for it 
at the eiid of the war. A Memphis correspondent of tbe 
New York World wished to know if a single citizen of Misaia- 
Bippi had ever voluntarily surrendered a bale of cotton, or 
received a cent for it.-^ The probability is that no one 
ever did. The speculators that swarmed into Mississippi 
with the army by no means confined their transactions to 
dealings in cotton, but seem to have controlled to soma 
extent the supply of the necessities of life. The evil became 
so flagrant that in August, 1864, an order was issued by 
General Dana fixing the maximum price of flour in the 
territory under bis jurisdiction at $16 per barrel, pork at ^7 
per bari'el, ham at forty-three cents per pound, bacon at 
thirty-three cents, soap at fifteen cents, and salt at f4 per 
bushel. The rule applied to all merchants and traders, an 
well as to the class known as speculators, and heavy penal- 
ties were imposed for its violation.* 

Another problem which tbe exigencies of the war forced 
upon the military comraatiders related to the disposition of 
property which, as the resalt of Buccessful invasion, had 
passed into their possession. While Grant was in north 
MLssisaippi he was directed by President Lincoln to seize 
and uae any property which, in his opinion, would contribute 
to the success or the army, and to destroy such as appeared 
to be a military necessity, with the restriction that none 
should be destroyed in "wantonness or malice."^ It was 
also made the duty of the military commanders to seize and 
apply to the support of tbe United States army, the property 
(£i)of anyofScerin the arrayornavy of the Confederacy; (6) of 
any president, vice-president, member of congress, judicial or 
cabinet of&cer under the Confederate government ; (c) of any 
insurrectionary state governor, member of the legislature oi* 
convention, or any judge of a state in secession ; (rf ) of any 
officer in the Coiifederate service who had formerly held 
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au oRice under tbe United States ; (e) and of any person in a ^ 
Ifiyal state who bad given aid, assistance, or comfort to those " 
in arms against the United States.* The property compre- 
hended imder these five heads belonged to tbe class whiohj 

» Ntw York World, Sept. 14, 1S83. 

* New York Herald^ Sept. 2, lSf>*, 

» Official Reaordfl, Series HI. Vtil. 3, Serial No. 124, p. 3OT. 

•Actol July 17, 1802. 
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the government confiscated for its own use. Beside this class, 
was that included under the term captured property, such, 
for example, as Confedei-ate cotton, stores, and military ord- 
nance ; and abandoned property, or that " deserted " by the 
owners who fled before the approach of the army, or who 
were voluntarily absent therefrom, and engaged either in 
arms or otherwise in aiding or encouraging' the Confederate 
cauee^^ Most of the property included under the latter class 
was returned to the ownera shortly after the termination of 
hoatilitiea. Grant defined his policy with regard to the pri- 
vate property of non-combatants in an order issued from 
Vicksburg, August 1, 1863, in which he announced that such 
property would be " respected " uuleaa it was found to be 
necessary for the use of the government, in which case it 
would be taken under direction o£ a corps commander, and 
be paid for at the end of the war upon satisfactory proof of 
loyalty. Sherman used less circumlocution in defining his 
policy toward the non-combatants. When a committee of the 
citizens of Wan-en County drew up a petition and presented it 
to him, reciting that their pro|Mrty had been unnecessarily 
destroyed or carried away by the soldiers, that their slaves 
had been enticed away ireni the plantations, and that the 
people were in a destitute condition and needed relief, ha 
replied, cheerfully acknowledging the right of the citizens 
to meet and petition for redress, and the corresponding right 
of the military commander to protect them, but he said he 
knew of no nation that had attempted to feed and provide 
for the inhabitants of an insurgent district. " On account 
of firing on the steamboats/' he said, " and the long and 
desperate resistance to the army, we are justified in treating 
all the inhabitants as combatants, and would be perfectly 
justified in transporting you all beyond the seas if the United 
States deemed it expedient-" He told them that the people 
of Warren County had not assisted the government much, 
and were not, tlierefore^ entitled to much protection, and his 
future policy would depend upon their conduct. In regard 
to the negro ionestion his reply was anything but consoling. 
The United States, he said, had succeeded by right of war 
to the title hitherto held by the master, and in due season 
the slaves would be hired out, employed by the government, 
or removed to the camps where they could he conveniently 
fed, bnt in the meantime no one must molest them, or inter- 



' ReguUUoiuCoDCieriungAbftiidDDed, Captured, aodCoEiS&cable Property, 
No. 3. 
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fere with the agents of the United Stntes. In reply to the 
request that he detail slaves from the freednien's camps to act 
Hs servants for those who had lost their servants, he said, " You 
must do as we do — hire your own servants and pay thein." 

slative to the future he said that everything was unsettled, 
that he would not advise any person to plant on an 
extensive acale, for no one could see far enough into the 
futm-e to tell who might reap what they sowed. However, 
he advifed them to remain at home, put their houses and 
grounds in order, and resume their foimer employnienta as far 
as they were permitted to do so. Proceeding on the theory 
that the government under which they lived was illeg-al^ be 
said : " You must estahlish a government before you can 
have property. Of course we think our government {which 
is still yours) is the beat and easiest to put into o]ieration 
here." After advising them to take at&ps to establish a 
loyal government and secure representatii>n in Congress, he 
added, '^ But General Grant, nor I, nor anybody else, can 
give you any assurance or guarantees- The commander in 
war is the judge, and lie may tiike your houue and your fields, 
and turn you out helplesy to atarve. It mny be wrong, but 
that does not alter the taatter. It is our duty to destroy, 
not to build up; therefore do not look to us to help you. 
Come out boldly and assert that the government of the 
United States is the only power on earth that can insure to 
the inhabitants protection to life, liberty, and property. 
You will then have some reason to ask of us protection and 
assistanee, and not until then."^ 

Other inducements were held out to tlie inhabitants of 
conquered districts to resume their allegiani;e. Thus after 
the fall of Vicksburg it was ordered that inasinuch as alt 
Confederate soldiers had been driven out of that part of the 
state west of the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern 
railroad which runs through the central part of the state 
from north to southland as it was "to the interest of the 
citizens not to have armed bodies of men among them," the 
most rigorous penalties would be inflicted upon all irregular 
bodies of cavalry not mustered and paid by the Confederate 
authorities. Moreover, all persons engaged in conscripting, 
enforcing the conscription acts, or apprehending deserters, 
whether regular or irregular, all citizens giving them en- 
coutagement, and all persons firing upon L^nited States 
transports, would be subjected to the same penalties.^ The 

1 TLia letter ia printed In the .Vcrc York Time* of Jan, 17, 1864, 
" Gen, Orders, Ko. 60, Xw YtM-k TYm^ji, Aug. 30, 1663. 
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purpose of the order was to rid the country of the bauds of 
deserters, strag-glera, and gueriUita who plundered the in- 
hivbitanta^ ami at the aame time leave the people free from 
Confederate inflaence, to develop a Union sentiment and 
return to their old allegiance, in case there was a desire to 
do so. 

During the period of oceupfition it devolved upon the 
"military authorities in some instances to assume the adniiniH- 
tration of the municipal governments within the territory 
occupied. To meet the necessary expenses it was customary 
to impose taxes on property and tvai^ic. Jn Natchez the 
mayor was removed and the administration plact-d under 
the auperviaion of a provost marHlial, who governed accord- 
ing to martial law. The city fund was turned over to the 
military antliorities, wharf regulations were estaWished by 
the general commanding, a commission for tlie trial of civil 
cases was instituted, permits were issued to citizens for a 
variety of purposes, and police duty was performed by the 
provost guard.' Loyal persons in Adams, Clail)orne, and 
Jefferson counties were allowed to bring to the town for sale 
live stock, provisions, fuel, etc., for the use of the inhabit- 
ants, and to carry away small quantities of yupplies, not ex- 
ceeding the amount brought in. Persona engaging in the 
traffic were required to exhibit their oaths of allegiance at 
the lines. ^ Tiie boundaries of the city, as a military atlmin- 
istrative district, were extended so as to include the freed- 
men's camps and the plantations leiu^ed by the government. 
lleyond these lines no supplies could be sent except in accord 
with military regulations.^ ^ 

One incident in the administration of the government by 
the military authorities may be cited as an illustration of its 
absolute character. This was a case of interference with t!ie 
freedom of worship. After the occupation of Vicksbui-g by 
the military forces of the United States, tiie congi-egation of 
the Episcopal church practically ceased to attend service, nn 
account of the action of the minister in offering prayer for 
the President of the United States. Upon the announcement 
that an old and higldy respected minister would conduct the 
services on Christmas Day with the omission of the prayer 
for the President, a large congregation, among whom were 
a number of Union soldiers and officers, filled the church. 
Under fear of arrest by the military authorities, the timid 

1 Official ReftordB, Seripa I. Vol. 48, Serial No, 101, p. 563, 
" IhU, St-rial No. Ifr.', p. 283. 
• Jhia. Serial Na. 101, p. 632. 
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pastor broke his promise and read the prayer according to 
the prescribed form of the Episcopal rituaJf whereupon a 
young lady quietly arose and left the church. She was soon 
followed by three or four others. In the afternoon they 
were waited upon by the provost marshal and informed that 
they had incurred the displeasure of the commanding gen- 
eral, and must leave the city at once. Shortly thereafter 
copies of the following order were sent to the young ladies, 
and placarded at different places throughout the city: — 

HSAIKtUARTKBS 17tH AbMT CoRPS, PrOTOST MARSHAL'S OWWICM, 

ViCKSBURO, Miss., Dec. 27, 1863. 

The following named persons . . . having acted disrespect- 
fully towards the President and government of the United States, 
and having insulted the officers, soldiers, and loyal citizens of the 
United States who had assembled in the Episcopal church on 
Christmas Day, by abruptly leaving the churdi at that point in 
the services where the minister prays for the welfare of the 
President and all others in authority, are hereby banished, and 
will leave the Federal lines within forty-eight hours, under pen- 
alty of imprisonment 

By order of 

Majob General McPhebsov.' ^ 

This was followed shortly thereafter by the following 
special order : — 

The partly ordered to proceed outside the Federal lines will 
report at the railroad depot to-morrow at 10 o'clock. They will 
be permitted to take their private baggage, and conveyance will be 
in readiness at Big Black Bridge with a flag of truce to take them 
to the Confederate lines, or so far as the fla^ may be permitted to 
proceed. 

By order of 

Major General MoPhebson, 
James Wilson, Lieut. Col., Provost Maimwat .. 

The commanding general refused to extend the time to 
enable them to complete their preparations, but consented to 
allow the mother of one of the young ladies to accompany 
them. At the appointed time and place they " embarked in 
the presence of hundreds of Federal soldiers," and passed 
into the jurisdiction of the Confederacy.' The interference 

1 The order of banishment is printed in the JVew Tork Evening E^^nrtu 
of Jan. 23, 1864. 

> ThU Older la printed in the New York Daily Neva of Feb. 2, 1804. 
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with the freedom of worship did not end with, the bauish- 
ment of the young ladieiS, for shortly thereafter the com- 
manding' general issued an order reciting that he had received 
notice that the pastors of "many" churches neglected to 
make any public recognition of allegiance to the gnverninent 
under which they lived, and to which they were indebted for 
protection, ftnd omitted to offer prayer for the President. 
It was accordingly ordered tliat thereafter the ministers of 
such churches as had prescribed forms of prayer sViould read 
the same at each and every service, and otiier denominations, 
which had no such form of prayor, should on like occasions 
'* pronounce a prayer appropriate to the times, and expreasive 
of a proper spirit toward the chief magistrate of the United 
States." It was ordered that any minister who failed to do 
this should be immediately prohibited from exercising the 
functions of his office^ and would render himself liable to be 
sent beyond the lines of the United States at the discretion 
of the general commanding. The provost marslial was 
charged with the execution of the order.i This order would 
have been regarded as rather a sacrilegious jest had not the 
commanding general proceeded to enforce it iu the true 
Jacltsonian spirit. Tlie Right Reverend William Henry 
Elder, the bishop of Natchez, refused to read the prayer for 
the President, antl on the 18th of June, 18G4, was banished 
from the city and sent to the Confederate lines. After the 
expiration of about two months he was allowed to return 
and "pray for whom lie pleased." At the same time the 
order making prayer for the President compulsory was 
"suspended until further orders." Henceforth all persons 
conducting divine worship were left "at liberty to manifest 
such measures of hostility as they may feel against the 
government and union of theae states and their sympathy 
with the rebellion by omitting such supplications if they are 
80 minded."* And henceforth, it may be added, the attempt i 
to compel the adherents of one belligerent to pray for the 
success of the other was abandoned as an unprofitable if not, 
an impossible task. Thereafter prayers for the President 
were given or withheld as the bishop directed. In July, 
18U5, he ordered that further prayers for tlie President be 
omitted until all troops should be removed from the state. ^ 
There was no general interference with the press, although 

1 Tlie order in printed id the .Vew Tork World ot July 12. 1804. 
' The orders of baniahraeiit and recall are printed in ihfi JVew York Ee^ 
a^dorSt-pt. 0, IWM. 

■ See hid letter ic the clergy in the N(M York HtmJd-, Aug. 3, ISflS. 
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occasionally an editor was arrested for uttering " disloyal " 
sentiments.* 

The degree of subjection under which the local civil gov- 
ernments were placed by the military power varied in differ- 
ent localities, and depended upon circumstances. It was 
very nearly absolute in Vicksburg and Natchez, while in 
northeast Mississippi, where there was more or less Union 
sentiment, the interference of the military authorities waa 
nominal. Thus in Tishomingo County the local govern- 
ment remained intact throughout the period of Federal occu- 
pation, the inhabitants pledging themselves to do nothing 
in aid of the Confederate cause.'* The running of regular 
trains through the county was permitted for the benefit of 
the citizens.^ 

Gradually the rigors of military rule were removed, and 
the municipalities left for the most part to govern themselves. 
Thus by February, 1864, the judicial district of Natchez had 
been reorganized and reestablished. In April, 1865, the 
commander had placed the whole matter of civil government 
before the leading citizens of loyal persuasion, with the inten- 
tion of permitting such a government, so far as it was not 
inconsistent with martial law.* 

In August, 1865, General Slocum, commander of the 
Department of Mississippi issued an order reciting that no 
further reason existed for the practice of levying taxes upon 
property and trade of municipahties, and that henceforth the 
entire charge of municipal affairs should be left to the people, 
no taxes of any kind were to be imposed by the military 
authorities.^ 



IV. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY DURING THE WAR 

Although state activity during the war was chiefly of a 
military nature, political functions were not entirely sus- 
pended. Both the state and local governments were main- 
tained, the official organization being elaborated in some 
instances from military necessity, and restricted in others on 

1 The editor of the Fayette Chronicle, published in Jefferson County, waa 
arrested in 1865 for indulging in severe criticism of the military rule to which 
he waa subjected. 

s Testimony of Robert A. Hill before reconstruction committee, p. 68. 

« Official Records, Series I. Vol. 49, pt. i. p. 612. 

* Ibid. Vol. 48, Serial No. 102, p. 175. 

» New Tork Herald, Aug. 31, 1866. 
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account of the suspension to some extent of the business of 
civil government. Tims, in the prosecution of tlie war, it 
became necessary to create some new jincl unusujtl offices. 
For insUmcc, there were, at one time or unotlier, state salt 
commiasioners, licj^uoi" dispeneary agents^ price commissioners, 
■A superintendent of army records, utc. In the local g-overn- 
meuts there were indigent commissioners, gait commissiouers, 
etc. 

On tlie other hand, the auapension, to a considerahle 
extent, of judicial business^ made the judiciary, as it existed 
prior to the war, unnecessary, while the duties of certain 
other civil officers were ao nearly nominal that the state was 
able to decrease its bndf;et by a reduction of their coinpeusa- 
tion.i This was particularly true of the county probate 
judges. The regular appropriations for such institutiona as 
the state library and the geological survey were discontinued. 
Although the state governinent continued intact from first to 
hist, it was for a time, like tlie Continental Congress, a peri- 
patetic iustitutiou with no permanent place of rest. Upon 
the approach of the Union army to Jackson in May, 1863, 
the atate oHicials with the public archives fled to Meridian, 
in the Ciistern part of the state, but on account of pm>r accnm- 
modations there, the government soon moved to Enterprise, 
on the Muhile and Ohio railroad, some forty or fifty miles 
below Meridian. Upon the departui-e from Jackson, the 
governor being Hatistied that the penitentiary would be 
ijurned, granted pardons to such of the convicts as were 
willing to enlist in ihe Confederate army, while those who 
were "unfriendly" to the Confederate cause, and likely to 
join the Union army, were sent to the penitentiary in 
Alabama.* In the autumn of 1863, the state government 
moved to Columbus, in the northeastern part of tlie state, 
where it remained, until early in 1864, Upon the occupation 
of thia part of the state, the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to ISIacon in Noxubee CoiiJity. The Supreme Court 
was authorized to meet anywhere in the atate to prepare the 
cases pending for decision at the regular term, while the state 
printer wus allowed to keep his office in any part of the state, 
and all publicationa required to be made at the seat of gov- 
ernment were to be held valid, no matter where published* 
Upon the surrender of General Taylor, the officials with the 

I Tilt iii*initera of the legislature received only their actual eip«nsea dur- 
inp the Fphmnty Bessinii iif 18(S5. 

- (lovpnior's iiu:Hs;i,ge u> ilie legislature, Nov. 3. 1803. Official Reoorda, 
Series IV. Vol. a, pp. uai-tciT. 
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archivea returned to Jackson, where eliortly thereafter tlie 
archives were seised by the military authorities of the United 
States. The legislature met regularly during the war, the 
session of 18G3 being held at Columbus, and those of 1864 
and 1865 at Macon. Its raeasurea related almost solely to 
the prosecution of the war and the relief of the de&titute 
women and children. 

The functions of the Supreme Court were virtually sus- 
pended during the war, although its organizatiou was main- 
tained, and a few cases of special importance were heard and 
determined. At the April terra of 18^1 only three oases 
were decided ; at the October term, twelve. In 1862 there 
were no meetings of the court. At tlie April term of 1863 
two cases were beard. At the October term of 1864 two 
cases were heard, and in 1865 none. The functions of the 
Confederate District Court appear to have been of even less 
importance. The United States district judges, who re- 
signed their positions in 1861 to go with their states, were 
reappointed hy President Davis as Confederate district 
judges in their respective districts, with the exception, it 
seems, of Mr, Gholsou, the United States district judge in 
Missis.'iippi. In his place Judge Clayton was appointed, and 
although he continued in office throughout the war, it does 
not appear that he ever held a court.^ In August, 1864, 
President Davis wrote to hira complaining that the military 
authorities were not receiving the proper assistance from the 
civil power in Mississippi, and he ventured the suggestion 
that if frequent seseiona of the court were held near the lines 
where trading with the enemy and other illegal pnicticea 
were common, great benefit would result therefrom. Bran- 
don. Jackson, and Canton were suggested as suitable places 
for this purpose.* 

The functions of the lower courts were to a considerable 
extent suspended by an act of the legislature in 1861, which 
practically closed them, so far as civil buHiiiesa was concerned. 
All actions for debt or for the enforcement of contracts were 
suspended until twelve months after the close of the war. 
All sales under trust deeds, mortgages, and judgments were 
likewise prohibited.* Whatever may have been the opinion 
of the bar as to the constitutionality of such legislation, none 
of them ever had the temerity to bring the question to a teat. 

» J. A. Orr in piiba. Southern Illst, A&soc, March, tuno. p. flS. Ex-chief 
JoBtlce Campbell inffimifi me that ihis etatemeat is probably correct 
s (Iffidfil Kwords, SerioB IV. VoL 3^ p. 508. 
■LawBoClSei.p. 74. 
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Moreover^ it wfib made urUawful to prosecute suit against 
any soldier in actual service.^ These acts practically left 
the courts with criminal jurisdiction only, and aa a no incon- 
siderable number of the criminal cases were settled by the 
military authoritieE, it is refisonable to suppose that the 
business of the courts was nominal. 

The pressure upon the male population capable of bearing 
arms to go into the military serriee left the civil offices to 
be filled to a considerable extent by old men or soldiers dia- 
abled by wounds or disease. This was illustrated in the 
election of General Clarke to the governorship in 1863. 
Occasionally the qualifications for office or the practice of 
certain learned profeasiona were made less rigorous, ao aa 
to enable those incapacitated for military service to fill 
them. Thus persons over sixty years of age were made 
liable to jury service,'' and county clerks who were attorneys 
Trere permitted to practice before the courts.^ Moreover, 
the number of civil officers and others eserapted from mili- 
tary service was time and again reduced^ so that in the end 
barely enough men were left to hold the offices. Thus all 
mimicipal officers under forty-fiive years of age were made 
liable to conscription. And so were all indigent commis- 
sioners, except one in each local district, all liquor dispen- 
sary figents under forty-five, all trustees of state institutions, 
all road overseers, all deputy Bheriils, except one in each 
county, all deputy circuit clerks, all school trustees, and all 
other officers appointed by any of the courts.* Only ordained 
pastors with regular charges, and teachers with two years* 
experience and with schools attended by at least twenty 
scholars, were exempt. An act of the Coufederate Congress 
authorized tlie governor to exempt such persona from mili- 
tary service as were absolutely necessary to adrainister the 
civil government. This he did by public proclamation ; but 
the pressure upon the Confederate conscript officers for troops 
led them to seize in many in.stances those exempt under the 
governor's proclamation. The governor protested strongly 
against such proceedings, and recommended action by the 
legislature. The legislature also protested, but finally agreed 
to waive its rights as to all civil officers not named in the 
constitution and not necessary to the preservation of the 
American form of government. 

The adiuinistratiion of local government was, more or less, 



iLawsof 18fi4, p. 37. 
tLan&of 1&I33, p. 120, 



• Law8nn8&4. p, 21. 

* Reaolulion of Aag. IS, 1864. 
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interfered with by tlie movemeuts of the Union army and 
the destruction of tlie couutj records. It became necessary, 
therefore^ for tlie legislature to grant authority to the local 
officials to take unusual action when cii-cunistances demanded 
it. Thus they were empowered to remove the public recor<U 
to places of safety upon the approach of the enemy. ^ Even 
tln^n the recorda were frequently destroyed, and hence probate 
courts were empowered to reinstate judgments, orders, and 
proceediuga from memory, and clerks were allowed to re- 
register claims, the evidence of which Lad been destroyed. 
They were also empowered to record anew deeds and wills 
wliich had been burned, while the Supreme Court waa 
authorized to furniah the local authorities with transcripta 
of records of cases removed to it.^ "Where appeals to the 
Supreme Court were dismissed for want of proaeeutors, or 
because of the intpossibility of liling a record, it was made 
lawful for appellees at any time within two years to move 
far a reiustatejneut of the case on the docket.* The absence 
of attorneys and the difficiUty of producing witnesses often 
made it i]npoasil>le to proceed with a trial. 

Iq many counties it was impossible for tax assessors to 
make their assoasmenta on account of the presence of the 
enemy. In some instances boards of police were empowered 
to extend the time for makiiig the aasessment, in other coses 
[Lsseasmenta were directed to be made on the basia of the 
old assessment, the rolls to be furnished by the auditor. 
No assessmi^nt wag attempted in 1865, and it wiis enacted 
that the old aeseasraent should continue in force until 1869.* 

The same dilSculty existed in the matter of collecting the 
taxes. In many cases the time had to be extended by act 
of the legislature. The property of absent soldiers was 
exempt from distress and sale under execution. Property 
defitroyed by the enemy or *'rnn off," as in the case of live 
stock and slaves, but atill on the assessment rolls, waa re- 
lieved of taxation, while the levee tax in the river counties 
was suspended. 

The effect of the presence of the Federal army on the 
slave population made legislation necessary for the protec- 
tion of owners. In communities adjacent to the camps and 
lines of the Federal army, owners were permitted to remove 
their slaves from the state. The same authority was granted 
to executors, ailministratorg, and guardians. Powers of 
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commitment were given to justices of the peace, probate 
jadg-es, and clerks, in the case of runaway slaves. 

In attempting to meet the exigencies of the war the legis- 
lature did nut always observe stricHly the limits set to its 
action by the constitution, and in fact seems to Iiave amended 
it by simple resoUuiou, as occasion demanded. Thus the 
following- enacting clause ftppeara in a statute of Api'il 5» 
18'J4 : " Be it enacted that the constitution of Misainsippi 
be and the same is hereby altered and amended," etc^ 
Again an act "amending'' an ordinance of the secession 
convention occasionally apj:ears,^ 

The chief task of the state and local governments during 
the war was to maintain the army and supply the wants of 
the destitute. Unfortunately the very year in which the 
war began there was a crop failure in purts of the state^ 
which resulted in a widespread famine. One of the dutiea 
of the secession convention was to provide means for the 
relief of the famine -stricken inhabitants by sending an agent 
to the northwest to buy bread-stuffs.^ For the purpose of 
meeting tlie increased denmnda upon the treaaury the state 
tax was increased 50 per cent, a special tax of 3 per cent 
was levied upon all money loaned or employed in the pur- 
chase of securities^ and provision waa made for the issue 
of !&1, 000,000 of treasury notes.* This waa soon fol- 
lowed by the famous "Cotton Money" scheme, under which 
treasury notes to the amount of 'tS^OOOiOOU were Issued 
and put into circulation. Any person who desired to 
accept these notes in payment for cotton, for which there 
was little demand ou aceount of the blockade, eould make 
application to the auditor, who iaaued notes e<{iial to tlie value 
of the cotton at live cents per pound. The owner in turn 
promised to deliver the cotton at such time and place as tlio 
governor miffht direct by public proclamation.* By Novem- 
bt*r, 1863, 8587 applications liarl been made for advances, and 
these notes eventually came to be the chief circulating jued ium 
of the state. 

Before the end of the first year of the war an additional 
tax of 30 per cent on the state tax waa imposed for the relief 
of the indi|£jent. Shortly thereafter the state tax was again 
increased 2r5 per cent for the payment of interest on certain 
bonds issued to pay the Confederate taxes levied upon the 
citizens of the aU.te,'' In addition to flooding the country 

' LawB of 1894, p. 36, * Journal of SeccEwion ConTention, p. 128, 

s Laws <){ WU. p. 45, for exn-inple. » Lnws of 1861, p. 60. 

« Vicksbttrif ttliig, March 30, 18(Jl. « Ibid. p. 197. 
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with its own notes the state authorized the several railroads 
to issue scrip. The Mobile and Ohio was empowered to 
issue 1300,000, the Missigsippi Central $300,000, the Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee $125,000, the Southern $160,000, the 
West Filiciana -$50,000, the Grand Gulf and Port Gibson 
tl 3,000, and the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern 
1300,000.1 

Early in 1862 another issue of treasury notes to the amount 
of $2,600,000 was made." In 1864 another issue of $2,000,000 
followed.^ Thia was accompanied by an is&ue of S'2, 000,000 
in bonds,* Ko official statement of the total expenditures 
during the four yeare of the war is available to the writer. 
According to one authority they were as follows : * — 



1S61 
1S62 
18B3 
1864 



% 1,824,161 
96,819,894 
|2,2injB4 
9 5,446 J 33 



I 






^'^ 



^<i 



Total 



516,301,581 



Most of thia indebtedness was incxirred in ** aid of the rebel- 
lion," and was repudiated. The actual debt on October 25, 
1865, was stated to be $-i,979,324.» Of this $3,796,564 were 
unredeemed cotton notes, which were declared to be uncon- 
Btitutionai in 1869. The real indebtedness, therefore, was 
but little more than |il, 000,000. A variety of expedieuts to 
raise revenue were resorted to by the state government. In 
the later years of the war, when specie was not to be had, a 
tax in kind was levied. In 1865, it was 2 per cent on the 
gross product of all corn, wbeat, and bacon above a certain 
arnouut. In addition, the counties were empowered to levy 
a tax in kind of one-half of 1 per cent on the same prod- 
ucts, for the benefit of the indigents.'' The railroads were 
allowed to pay their debts to the state, aggregating nearly 
$1,000,000, in Confederate notes. ^ After the war, this act 
was held to be unconstitutional, and the roads were required 
to pay in sound money. ^ In 1^64» provision was made for 
the sale of 2,000,000 acres of public land (at a sacrifice, of 
course), as a means of replenishing the treasury. '° 

The task of relieving the wants of the destitute class taxed 

I LawB of 1861, p. 177. « Laws of I8a4, p. 22, 

« Ibid. p. 2fea. * Ibid. p. 2;t. 

* Statement of Attorney GeBcr&l Hams BqutwtU, Miss, B?pt, J876, p, 10; 

• House Journal, pp, 82-83. » Laws of Ifm, p, 160. 

1 Iawb of 1866, Gh. L » TliQQia9 v. Taylor, 42 Misa. d6t* 

» Act of Aug. 13> 1804. 
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the energies of the Btate government quite as much as that of 
eqnippiug and supporting the army. This did not become a 
serious problem until IStiS^ [hiring- which year the state was 
overrun by the enemy, and the country, to a considerable ex- 
tent^ desolated. Early in the year, provision waa made by the 
legislature for the distribution of $500,000 in treasury notes 
among destitute fanulies, and for the payment of which a tax, 
equal to 60 per cent of the regular state levy was ordered. * 
In December following, a class of oflicers styled "Indigent 
Commissioners" was created to look after the needs of the 
destitute, and to distribute among- them the funds appro- 
priated by the state. There were five of theae for each. 
county. Another ^500,000 of treasury notes was placed at 
theit dispoaul. For the payment of those notes a tax equal 
to 150 per cent of the stale levy was imposed. Payment of 
the tax was permitted to be made in kind at prices fixed by 
the state price connnisai oners. County boards were empow' 
ered to levy an additiosial tax equal to from 100 per cent to 
300 per cent of the state levy. They were furthermore em- 
powered to issue scrip to an amount not exceeding #20,000 
per ycLir, and to impress such supplies as were necessary.* 
Usually, wliere a county was fortunate enough to have a 
school fund, poor fund, or swamp land fund, the legislature 
cheerfully authorized ita use for this purpose.^ In 1864, 
■i!l,000,000 was appropriated for the relief of the indigent, 
and the coram isai oners were authorized to impress the surplus 
produce of all persons wIkj had taken advantage of the Con- 
federate exemption law as agriculturists. The conimissionera 
were also empowered to impress tlie wagons and teams neces- 
sary to distribute the supplies. In any county where these 
provisions were inadequate to afford the necessary relief^ the 
board of police was empowered to levy an additional tax, not 
exceeding 300 ijer cent of the state tax.^ Similar provision 
was made in liii>5, although the chief reliance waa placed 
on the tax in kini.i, tlie amouut of which was required to be 
delivered by the persona assessed t-o such destitute persons 
as the commissioners might direct.^ As the end of the war 
drew neur, the amount of destitution increased. The condi- 
tions were sucli in February, 1865, that the governor was 
prevailed upon to call an extraordmary session of the legis- 
lature, to afford relief to the sufferers. It was able to do 




• LawB of 1PC1, p. 71. 
^Ibid. pp. lU-122. 
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very little toward relieving their wants. What they needed 
above all else was peace. Fortunately, it was in sight. 

One of the most perplexing problems of the civil govern- 
ment was how to procure salt and medicines, particularly 
quinine, morphine, and calomel, for the. destitute of the 
state. The efforts put forth in this direction abundantly 
illustrate the commercial dependence of the South on the 
outside world. There were no salt works or mines In the 
state, the nearest mine being at New Iberia, Louisiana. By 
December, 1862, the want of salt had become the "most 
pressing necessity " of any in the state. The governor sent 
agents to Alabama, Virginia, and Louisiana to purchase a 
supply, but with the exception of the agent sent to Louisiana 
the missions were failures. The agent sent to Louisiana 
succeeded in reaching Vicksburg with forty thousand pounds, 
which was distributed among the poorer classes, and soon 
used up. The governor wrote to President Davis, October 17, 
1862, that a relaxation of the commercial regulations was 
necessary to enable him to exchange cotton for salt. Many 
of the people, he declared, had none, and were compelled to 
eat their food without it.^ Moreover, the pork and beef, 
more or less of which every family raised, could not be pre- 
served or used without this all-important article. The gov- 
ernor asked the legislature to authorize him to impress a 
sufficient number of slaves to work the mine at New Iberia, and 
wagons and teams with which to haul the salt.^ The permis- 
sion was granted.* In the meantime, speculators were doing 
a thriving business, but the legislature came to the rescue of 
the people, and carefully regulated the price of the article, 
and imposed heavy penalties on those who exceeded the 
schedule prices in their charges.* 

The next experiment of the governor was to send an agent 
with $20,000 and a steamboat to New Iberia. He secured a 
supply and started back, but was stopped by Lincoln's block- 
ade in the Bayou Teche. The governor then entered into 
contracts with several foreigners who proposed to run the 
blockade. Fifty bales of cotton were placed at the disposal 
of a Frenchman, who deposited f 10,000 in Confederate scrip 
11.S a security for the delivery of the salt. The salt was 
never delivered.* What became of the $20,000 paid the 

> Official Records, Series IV. Vol. 2, p. 120. 
3 Message to the legislature, Dec. 20, 1862. 
• Laws of 1863, p. 80. 

*Law8 0f 1861, p. 144. 

> Message of Governor Pettoa, Nor. 3, 1863. 
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New Iberia agent and the fifty bales of cotton turned over 
to the Frenolimiiii were subsequently the subjects of legtela- 
tive investigation. ^ The governor also sent an agent to 
Virginia '■*to make contracts for salt water, intending to 
establish furnaces for the manufacture of salt on Jitate ac- 
count." This plan, like the others, was a failure. He then 
authorized a local firm domiciled in ynst ilinsissippi to mjinn- 
facture salt on private account for the people of north anil 
nortlieaat Mississippi. Another agent was sent to Ahibannv 
to purchase salt, make contracts fur its nianufacture, or to 
establish furnaces and nianufactnre on state account. Tlie 
agent entered into contracts for the delivery of a large 
amount, but like otlier contracts of this clnirat'ter they woie 
never fulfilled** The legislature now took aetion by appro- 
priating #500,000 for procuring a suppl^y, and authorized the 
governor to appoint a state salt agent charged with the 
general supervision of the aalt adniinistration. General 
West was appointtd in April, 1863, to receive and distribute 
the mipply, and to approve all contracts for the purchase or 
manufacture of salt on state account. 

In December, 18t>3, a complete system for the manufacture 
of salt on state account wxs provided. Provision was miidtj 
for a general agent to Tuauage and direct its manufacture, 
Knd to distribute the same. lie was empowered to a]i[M}int 
*' one or two skilful manufacturers," each of whom, lilce liini- 
self, was required to give a bond of $60,000. They were 
authoriaed to erect the necessary buildings for the manufac- 
ture of salt, and establish a stale depot as a centre fur diH- 
tribution among the counties. There was also to be a salt 
agent in each county.* 

While the government was putting forth these efforts to 
manufacture salt, the inhabitants were digging up the dirt 
from the " smoke houses" and distilling it* In this way small 
quantities of a coarse article were obtained. Where salt 
water was obtainable, reaort was bad to the method of evap- 
oratiouT by which process similar results were obtained. 

Much of the legislation of the time was devoted to the 
encouragement of home ttianufjvcturea and the growth of 
commodities necessary for the sustenance of life. To en- 
courage the manufacture ol leather, the taking and use of 
oak bark was permitted to any (>erson,* and the governor 
was authorized to enter into arrangements with the govern- 
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ment for the purchase of tlie hides of all "Confederate" 
beeves slaughtered in the state. For the encouragement of 
cotton and wool manLiraclureH a liberal bonus was offered 
for the manufacture of cards. The employees of tanneries, 
gun shops, cotton and woollen factories were exempt from 
military serYice.^ To encourage tlie inhabitants to supply 
themselves with arms, all taxes were proliibited on bowie 
knives, sword canes, dirk knives, etc.* To encourage the 
growth of agricultural products necessary to feed the inhab- 
itants, acts were passed to procure agricultural statistics,* 
and in order to turn the attention of the people from the 
growth of cotton, for whicli there was no demand, it waa 
enacted that no person should be allowed to plant over three 
acres for each laborer employed, under a penalty of #500 
per acre. Under an agricultural exemption law certain 
planters were relieved from military service. Anotlier 
measure was passed to encourage the manufacture of wine 
from the native grape.* 

The use of corn and other products in the distillation of 
spiritnoua liquors early became a matter of great complaint 
by the civil authoritie,3. Besides withdrawing a large 
amouut of agricultural products fx'ora the use of the army 
and the destitute, it supplied a temptation to the soldier to 
spend his earninga for drink. Early in 1803, the legislature 
made it unlawful to distil spirituous liquors from corn, rye, 
or other grain, sugar and molasses.* The law, however, does 
not app<5ar to have been enforced^ a.nd in April the governor 
informed General Petnberton that the distillatlun ought to 
be stopped at once, that the civil remedies were too slow, 
and that if the general would make a requisition for corn, he 
would seiae every bushel in the distilleries, and upon a 
requisition for copper ho would even seize the stills them- 
selves. The authority was giveu-^ Even these measures 
did not prevent the evil, and finnlly the legislature in 18t>4 
took heroic measures. It was made the duty of every per- 
son to destroy any distillery tlien existing as a public and 
common nuisance, and the failure of the aheriff to do his 
duty in the premises was to be punished by his removal 
from office. Moreover, all laws authorizing licenses for the 
sale of spirituous liquors were suspended for the remainder 
of the war, and the sale of the article was absolutely pro- 
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hibited esoept for medicinal purposes. Provision was then 
miule for two state distilleries for the luiinufacture of liquor. 
Dispensary agents were appointed in each county to supply 
those who haJ certificates from practising- physicians. They 
were authorized also to sell to state and Confederate troops, 
and fumish destitute persons such quantities ns were neces-. 
sary, free of coat.'^ The difficulty of procuring the necessities 
of Ufa was due not only to the scarcity but quite as ranch to 
the character of the currency and the exorbitant charges. 
Before the end of the first year of the war state and Confed- 
erate scrip had depreciated so that a soldier's pay for a month 
would barely buy him a coat. In Decein}>er, 1802, flour was 
selling in North Mississippi for from !^5Q to i&TS per barrel, 
salt meat was worth from 50 to 76 cents per pound ; the 
coarsest shoes sold for ^6 a pair, while a pair that could have 
been easily bought in Chicago for lfl.50 sold for s&lS in 
Corinth and Holly Springs. Men's boots solJ for $Z0 to 
1450 per pair, and calico brought ^2 per yard.^ At one time, 
while Johnson's array occupied Jackson, there were only 
three barrels of flour in the place. The regular price of the 
article was $200 per barrel.* In September, 18^3, an ordi- 
nary horse in the country adjacent to Vicksburg was worth 
JIOOO, and a good mule brought $700. The price of shoes 
ranged from $15 to *100 a pair, and even watermelons 
brought from stlO tof25 apiece. At Enterprise, in the east- 
ern part of the state^ about the same time salt was celling 
at #45 per bushel, with an ** upward tendency," flour at $^0 
a sack and $12 per pound.^ Cotton yarns were worth ffrSO 
per yard,* 

An English traveller relates that while at Jackson, in the 
summer of 1863, he paid 35 cents good money for a square 
of " Confederate " soap about the size of a small billiard ball ; 
60 cents for two small boxes of matches, of which the seller 
candidly told him not one in five would light ; and 5 cents for 
an envelope made out of a sort of alate-colored grocer's paper 
of Confederate production, with the words printed on it: — 

" Stand ftmnlj by your cjitinoa, 
I^t ball fliid grape eliot fly, 
Trust in God and Darin, 
And keep your powder dry I " ' 

1 LawH of 1804, Act ot April 5. ■ Ma York Timea, Dec. 5, 1802. 

• Meraphia Correspondence in Xfw York Evening Ejpre^*, Sept. 21, JS63. 

* Statement Df the secretary o! the Confederate Society, JVieu York 
Nevsa, (^ct, 27, ISflS. 

^ Bentley, Two Months m the Confederacy^ p. 101. 
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In October, 1863, flour was quoted at from $60 to $65 
per barrel ; in November, the price ranged from $90 to $100, 
while corn meal sold at $15 per bushel. ^ General Grieraon 
says salt was in demand at $30 per bushel in that part of the 
state through which he passed in 1863.^ President Goodman 
of the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern railroad 
says there were locomotives in use on his line in July, 1863, 
that were worth $900,000 apiece (Confederate notes). ^ 

In February, 1864, men's boots were selling for $200 per 
pair at Natchez, and coats were quoted at $350 each.* The 
adoption of the practice of the state government in impress- 
ing private property made it necessary to fix a schedule of 
prices to be paid for property thus taken. For this pur- 
pose two commissioners were appointed, and they divided the 
state into four " price " districts which corresponded roughly 
with east Mississippi, north Mississippi, central Mississippi, 
and south Mississippi ; the western part of the state being 
largely in the possession of the enemy. The following was 
the schedule adopted in April, 1864, for the more important 
articles: bacon, $1.40 to $1.50 per pound; coffee, $5 per 
pound; corn, $1.75 to $3.10 per bushel ; corn meal, $2.25 to 
$3 per bushel ; flour, extra, $50 per barrel ; horses, first class, 
$700; good jeans, $8 per yard; molasses, $7 per gallon; 
salt, $15 per bushel ; army shoes, $10 per pair ; soap, 75 
cents per pound ; woollen socks, $2 per pair ; sugar, $2 per 
pound ; green tea, $10 per pound ; vinegar, $3 per gallon, 
and wool $5 per pound. ^ The prices were the same in all 
the districts, except in the case of bacon, corn, and corn meal, 
the price of which was considerably higher in the southern 
district. The price of cotton steadily increased during the 
war. At the time the blockade was proclaimed it was worth 
about 10 cents per pound. In December, 1862, it was worth 
68 cents per pound ; in December, 1863, the price had risen 
to 84 cents, and by December 1, 1865, it had reached $1.20.* 
The price of service and labor increased quite as much as the 
price of commodities. In 1864, a Jackson paper complained 
that the postage on a letter from Brandon to the trans- 
Mississippi department was 40 cents.' 

» Charleston Mercury, Nov. 19, 1863. 
' See his report, supra. 

» Official Records, Series I. Vol. 52, pt. ii. p. 509. 
* Cairo Correspondence, New York Serald, Feb. 15, 1864. 
' Official Records, Series IV. Vol. 3, pp. 202-266. The price commis- 
sioners were Ex-Govemor McKae and G. D. Moore, Esq. 
« Shucker'B Life of Chase, p. 322. 
T The MUsUsippian, Aag. 13. 



CHAPTER SECOND 
TaE THANsrrroN fkom War to Reconstkuction 



r. THE PEACE SENTIMENT 

During the first two years of the war there waa no other 
feeling in the state than that of a determmation to push tlie 
contest to a successful issue,* but with the fall of VicksLurg 
in July, 1863, and the virtual expulaion of the Confederates 
from the western part of tlie state, a peace sentiment beg'an 
to develop in some localities. Many who had hitherto been 
hopeful of success, and who had given their earnest support 
to the cause of the Confederacy, now aaw clearly that its 
failure waa only a question of time. To continue in the 
support of a cause that was bringing misery and ruin to the 
people, and which wtis foredoomed to certain defeat, seemed 
the height of folly, especially to those who had in the begin- 
ning opposed the war. Prominent citizens of this claaa, for 
the most part old-line Whigs, like Judges Sharkey, Poiudex- 
ter, and Yerger, took the lead in the movement for the con- 
clnaion of peace on the basis of a return to the Union. They 
petitioned General Grant to protect them against the raids 
of the Confederate cavalry which surged back and forth, 
stripping the country of horses, cattle, food, and forage.* 
The request was complied with, and it was ordered that the 
most rigorous penalties be inflicted on all irregular cavalry 
not in the regular Confederate service^ and upon all conscrip- 
tion odicers found west of the present Illinois Central rail- 
road." 

' The Jar.ksori Xiffissippian^ ia February, 1863, dedarcd that the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy would snoa be acknowledged, and peace con- 
cluded. 'Mlur opinion is," aaid the tditor, 'Hliai llie nnrilicm nuiip ot a 
governineiit has well-nigh Apeiit It* fltrenptli, and if it poreistfl in urging the 
war upi^n the emancipation policy, it will find an eneuiy at home which will 
give it ennnph to do. We Inok upon our disefithralliiioni aa one of the cer- 
tBlDlies of the fuliire." Quoted by the A'eio York Times of Feb. 3. 18fl3, 

> Nfw rorA Times, Sept. 26, 1863. ^ Ibitt. Aug. 30, l&es. 
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As early as the 27th of July, 1863, General Sherman 
reported that the leading citizens of Jackson and the sur- 
rounding country had " implored " him to take some action 
by which peace might be restored and the state readmitted 
to the Union. Both the array and the people, he declared, 
were dispirited and ready for peace.* A meeting had already 
been held at Jackson on the 21st of July to consider a plan 
of reorganization. Delegates from a number of towns were 
present, and the question of restoration was fully discussed. 
They asked for permission to reorganize the government in 
conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Sherman at once informed his chief that he thought 
the movement should be received with favor, as it would 
constitute an " admirable wedge " which might be used to 
great advantage.* Subsequently he informed a committee 
that his government was still theirs, and it would be easy to 
put into operation in their county. " You are still citizens 
of the United States and of Mississippi," he said. " You have 
only to begin and form one precinct and then another. Soon 
your county will have such an organization as the military 
authorities will respect. One county will affect another, 
and the moment you can, by fair elections, send representa- 
tives to Congress, I doubt not that they will be received, and 
then Mississippi will be again as much a part of the United 
States as Kentucky or Indiana, and will soon have courts and 
law and all the other machinery of government." * 

In the official report of his expedition to Jackson in Sep- 
tember, 1863, he said : " I know that many of the best in- 
habitants of the state are now clamorous for peace on any 
terms perfectly acceptable to all who do not aim at the 
absolute destruction of this part of the United States."' 
There can be no doubt that Sherman's statement contained 
a large element of truth. Although, as he says, the peace 
party was made up of some of the most distinguished and 
best citizens of the state, it is impossible to form any intelli- 
gent idea of the numerical strength of the party. There 
were, doubtless, many who secretly favored peace, but who 
did not have the courage to announce their professions 
openly. To do this was in some communities not pleasant, 
in some, perhaps, not safe. It was a general belief in the 

1 ^cw York Express, July 28, 1863. 
a JVew York World, Aug. 7, 1863. 

• Letter to General Grant, OflScial Records, Series I. VoL 24, pt ii. p. 630. 

• Nevs York Times, Jan. 17, 1864. 
> Ibid. Sept 30, 1868. 
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TCortli that as the KeilerH^l arnut's penetrated the South those 
who had been '^secretly*' in favor of the Uuion would de- 
dare their allegiance to the United States. This did not 
happen, however, except in those parts of the territory that 
were permanently occupied Ijy the niJlitiiry furies. In 
August, 1863, ex-Governor Urown, Judge Sharkey, and 
others took tlie oath of alleg^iiLncB to the United States, the 
venerahle ex-chief justice biisiii^ hid juatiiication on Preai- 
dtnt Davis's prnphwy that the fall of Viuksburg and Port 
Hudson would mean the inevitable destruction of the Con- 
feJeraey. "Now,,'' he said, "I take him at his word."*^ 
Similar action was taken by many citizens in the westei^n 
part of the atate^ particularly in the vicinity of Vicksburg 
and Natchez. A newspaper correapondent in August^ 186Sj 
estimated that one4ialf of the inhahitanta of Natchez, for 
the most part wealthy iilanters and slaveholders, were Uninn. 
in sympathy.^ The Richmond Enuuirer said these men had 
had theii* *' patriotism corrupted by love of cotton." An- 
other correspondent thought nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
were anxious for peace and restomtion to the Union. ^ The 
Rickmond Examiner of August 1, 1863, announced that 
troops in *' large numbers" were deserting Johnston's army 
at Jackson and going into the Union lines, whereupfm the 
Mobile Advertiser declared that tliey were " whining for 
peace and reeonstruction." 

Notwithstanding this sentiment, the politicians flattered 
the people that they would yet win, and that a reconstructed 
Union must not be thought of. The outgoing governor in 
his message to the legislature in November, 1JSG3, declared 
that independence or that which was worse than death were 
the only alternatives presented to tlie people, and the sooner 
the truth was fully realized and acted upon the better it 
would be for themselves and their children.^ The incoming 
governor said in hig inaugural that if there were any who 
deluded themselves with " visiona of a reconstntcted Union " 
and a "-restored Constitution " let them awake from their 
dreaming, " Between the North and the South,*' he said, 
"there 13 a great gulf lixed. It can he passed only with 
dishonor, and in reconstruction we shall reach the climax of 
infamy.'"* To some extent the press concurred in these 
views. The Meridian Chvion favored prosecuting the war 

» J. A. W. In ATero York Times, Sept. 20, 1S63. 

« //-/.?. Aa^. 10. t8(I:J. » m^, Aug. 2, 1863. 

* Uttlcial nwordH. Series t. Vol. 2, pp. e21-y27. 

* *Ve)ff York fVcr!^, Nov. ID, 1693. 
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as long as there waa a man left to fight, and asserted that no 
step backward eoald be taken. ^'■Oiir only course," it said, 
"ig onward with vigor and energy. Let the people bear 
their burdeDS cheerfully. We have not yet learned to battle 
with adversity, like the Greeks and Dutch. When our terri- 
tory is all overrun, our armies dispersed, and the people 
suffering from famine, we will learn what other nations have 
paid for their independence. If our people will remain Qjrm, 
we shall never he reduced to that condition, but with strong 
arms and well-filled larders we shall achieve that grand tri- 
umph which will bring forth peans of praise from freemen 
in every part of the world." ^ 

In the meantime the military authorities were bestirring^ 
tliemselves to encourage the development of a healthy senti- 
ment in favor of reconstruction and the reeatablishment of 
civil government in conformity with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. In April, 1864, Major General 
Dana, with this end in view, advised and gave countenance 
to the holding of a convention at Vicksburg in June. At 
the same tirae he said Jie had in contemplation the ordering 
of a civil government for both Natchez and Vicksburg, so 
far as it was consistiisnt with the existence of martial law.* 
How these movements were disturbing the politicians may 
be gathered from a letter of Mr, Phelan, one of the Missis- 
sippi senators in the Confederate Congress. On October 2, 
1864, he wrote President Davis: "The infernal hydi-a of 
reconstruction is again rearing its envenomed head in our 
atate. If disasters intervene between this time and next 
autumn, you may anticipate a contest in Mississippi that 
will tax the powers and pain the souls of ' good men and 
trne.' Only a Spartan band ia left in the state, but the 
timid, the traitor, and the time-server are legion." ^ 

The Jackfson Mismsippian, which, as we have seen, looked 
forward in February, 18(j3, to an early independence, went 
over to the peace party in November, 18U4. In an edi- 
torial the editor pleaded for peace, and called upon both 
sides "to meet each other upon the halfway ground of 
mutual compromise, concession, and conciliation." "Beyond 
all doubt," he said, " the great body of the people desire 
peace, and the failure to conclude an honorable peace la due 
to moral cowardice."* 



I 
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* Quoted ill ^fwj 7nrk Times of Feb. 26, 1865. 

* Nea York Times. May P, 1805. 

» OfBcla] Records. Serits IV. Vol, 3, p. 709. 

* Quoted Id A'cto I'cr* Herald, Nov. 28» IWH. 
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With the approach of the spring o£ 1865 the peace move- 
ment assumed greater proportiona on account of the deplor- 
able condition of the country. In some parts of the state 
bands of deserters and etrag-g-lera infested the land, robbing 
friend and foe alike ; dismounted cavalry took the horses of 
the planters, while a victorious euetny seised their food and 
clothing'. The people were thoroughly tired of a conflict 
which every day was further plunging them into ruin^ and in 
which there was no longer the slightest hope of success. 
The efforts of the conscript officers and the flattering appeala 
of the state and Confederate authorities could no longer be 
depended upon to recruit the depleted ranks? of the army. It 
was patent to the most hopeful that the collapse of the Con- 
federacy was very near, and that peace ought to be made 
early enough in the year to enable the disbanded soldiers to 
plant a crop, and thus drive away the starvation which 
threatened their families. The Union sentiment was so 
strong in Tishomingo County that aa early as January, 1865, 
the iJnited States military authorities granted permission to 
the inhabitants to hold regular sessions of the circuit, pro- 
hate, and police courts upon certain conditions. At tlie 
same time authority wag granted to run trains on botli rail- 
roods in tlie county for the private convenience of the 
citizens.* Early in March a meeting was held in Newton 
County, at which 229 persons were present ; resolutione were 
adopted expressing their readiness to submit to the authority 
of the United States, and invoking the protection of the Fed- 
eral authorities against deserters, jayhawkers, and robbers. 
About the same time similar action was taken by a meeting 
"composed of respectable farmers" in Kemper County.* 
An early movement looking to reconstruction also took 
definite form in Jefferson County*^ The New York Trihune 
of Marcli 25, 1805, published a long list of pi-ominent persons 
in Mississippi who " favored reconstruction on the basis of 
the Union and the Constitution." The list includes the 
names of the senators and representatives in the Confeder- 
ate Congress. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that these movements in 
favor of peace represented the unanimous sentiment of the 
people, even aa late as March, 1865. There were counter 
demonstrations here and there, which were usually harangued 




1 Official Records, Series L Vol. 46, pt t p. 812. 

» IHd. p. 2.=i2. 

» Natcftw Courier, May IS, 1866. 
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by some politician who still professed to believe that their 
efforts would ultimately be crowned with success, and that 
peace concluded on any terms except recognition of indepen- 
dence was dishonorable, and not to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. Such a meeting was held at Canton in Madison 
County on the first of March, 1865. One of the leading 
speakers was the chief justice, an "original secessionist," 
who declared that there could be no submission, no recon- 
struction, but only independence or death.* His speech was 
replied to by William Yerger, who represented the peace 
party. Yerger was a prominent Whig, and with possibly 
one exception was the leader of the Mississippi bar. 

It is impossible to tell how formidable the peace party 
might have become, had the war continued a year longer. 
As Phelan suggests, it might have been sufficiently strong in 
numbers to produce a " contest " that would have pained the 
"good and true." However this may be, the time had now 
arrived when peace was in sight, and the politicians were 
powerless to prevent its further advent. 



II. THE COLLAPSE OF THE CONFEDERACY 

On the 9th of April General Lee surrendered, and on the 
14th the news of the surrender was published for the first 
time in the Mississippi papers.^ As most of the Mississippi 
troops were in General Richard Taylor's army, not yet sur- 
rendered, they were obliged to remain at the front until the 
planting season was well-nigh past. With the surrender of 
Johnston's army on the 26th of April, all the Confederate 
forces east of the Mississippi, except Taylor's, had laid down 
their arms. A week after the surrender of Johnston, Taylor 
sent General Dabney H. Maury to inform the troops that in 
all likelihood it would soon become his duty to surrender. 
General Maury was asked to explain to them that a surrender 
in such an event would not be the consequence of any defeat, 
but was simply yielding upon the best terms to the logic of 
events, and with a preservation of their military honor.* 
On the 6th of May, General Taylor surrendered to General 
Canby. From his headquarters at Meridian he issued a 



1 JVcw York Herald, March 25. 1866. 

^ Official Kecords, Series I. Vol. 49, pt. i. p. 612. 

■ Ibid. p. 1272. General Maury was instructed by General Taylor to say 
to the soldiers that in being transported to their hoines no Federal guard 
would be put over them, and that their private rights and property, and their 
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general order reciting the Burrender of generals Lee and 
Johnston, events wniclj, he said, prncticitUy ended the 
war. 

In surrenclering-^ the troops were accorded what are tech- 
nically known as military honors* They were paroled by 
commissioners selected for tlia.t purpose, and were aiibjeeted 
to no humiliation or degradtitiou. Both officers and men 
were allowed to retain their private horses. The bearino; of 
General Caiiby was such as to evoke the highest praise from 
the Confederate generaL^ With the surrender of General 
Forreat two days afterward, all the Confederate soldiers 
east of the Mississippi River submitted to the authority of 
the United States. Geuertd Forrest, in his farewell address, 
appealed to tlie soldiers of his command to accept the situa- 
tion in good faith, cheerfully submit to the authority of the 
United States^ obey its lawa+ and aid in restoring peace,^ 
Having given their paroles not to take up arms again against 
the United SUites, these ragged, hungry veterans of a lost 
cause returned to their homes to begin the work of res- 
toration. The desi>latiou which met their eyes was 
appalling. It was enough to fill the stoutest heart with 
despair. 

Governor Clarke issued a proclamation from Meridian on 
tlie day of General Taylor's surrender, in which he informed 
the people of the state of the surrender of all the Confeder- 
ate forces east of the Mlsaigsippi River, and anuouneed that 
he had summoned the legisfatH^e to meet on the 18th of May 
to provide for calling a conventi&hyand that the officers of 
the state government had been djrectetj to return with the 
archives to Jackson. He enjoined all county officers to be 
vigilant in the preservation of order and th^ protection of 

honor and feeliQg as soldierB and mea would be zealoii^ly protected. Ho 
wislied tij assure them tliathe cimld say in perfect sincerity atul with an un- 
al>ated contideacB iu the juatico of tlieir cauae, that tb'Cre was but one cruree 
to take, and that was to manfully and honorably meet their respoasilaiHtica 
u cUizenB aud soldiers. By purHUiug aiicb a course, tliey would secure the 
best condrlioiiS cvyr granted ta an nnEnnuiiflte aide in an apjjeal to anna li> 
setllf natjciiial diftereaceit, and cyen tlieir enemies would Respect their manlU 
lieBS niid PDUsialency, and do justice to their motlvea, 

' "This liberality and fainicHs," sairt General Taylor, " make it tlie duty 
of each and all of us to faithfully eiecute our part of the coiiirftct. The 
honor of all of Us is involved in an honest adherenac to lis teniia, The uffl- 
rcror man who faita to observe tbeiii is an t-nemy to the rlefenceleas wora^n 
and children of the South, anil will dfSHTve the eeverest penaltita that cjin dia- 
gnce a aoldier." The day before the suirender. General Maury isBuerl an 
addreaa to the sol'iiii>ra of h[8 command, largely MiBsissippiaris, at a place six 
miles east of Meridian. 

^Offici&l Records, Series I. Vol. 4% pc. i. p. 1289. 
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property, and asserted that sheriffs still had power to call 
out the posse eomitatui, and that the militia would be kept 
under arms to maintain the peace. " The stale laws," said 
he, "must be eaforced as thej now are until repealed. If 
the public property is protected, and peace preserved, the 
necessity of Federal troops in your counties will be avoided/^ 
Sheriffs were urg^ed to continue to arreat all marauders and 
plunderers, and maaters were informed that they would be 
held responsible, as lieretofore, for the protection and conduct 
of their slaves. '* I^et all citizens," said he, '* fearlessly adhere 
to the fortunes of the state, assist the returning soldiers to 
obtain civil employment, contemn all twelfth-hour vaporers, 
and meet facta with fortitude and common sense. "*^ The g"ov- 
ernor evidently proceeded upon the belief that the business of 
reconstruction would be left to the existing state authorities. 
But the North, flushed with victory, was in no mood to 
leave the work of restoration to the late Confederates, and a 
week after the publication of Governor Clarke's proclama- 
tion, a Federal brigadier general issued a proclamation from 
Natchez warning all good citizens of his district against any 
action, individually or collectively, armed or unarmed, under 
the authority of the " so-called Governor Clarke." " Mar- 
tial law," he said, " still exists over the state of Mississippi, 
and steps are being rapidly taken by the proper authorities 
to protect life and property, and preserve order wherever 
needed." ^ He said the only body of persons that would be 
recognized was a convention authorized by the district corn- 
ier to meet at Vicksburg, June 11. This meeting was 
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the outcome of an appeal by Judge Burwell to the people of 
the state, in May, urging them to return to their allegiance, 
and inviting them to send delegates to a convention to take 
steps to pave the way for a restoration of Mississippi to her 
former place in the Union. This first movement in the 
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1 GkiVemor Clitrke'a proclamation is printed in the Chicaffo Tribune ot 
May 24, 1B€5. Upon receiving an mtimation from G-ereral Taylor of hta 
intantion to surrGlidtjr, Govi-rnor Clarke made a. hurritd viaiL lo .J^cksi^n and 
had a conference with a miinber of prominent gentlempn at the home of Will- 
irim Yetgiir, the pijri«jstr Wiiif; to cmieult them as to tbe course tliey thniigbt 
advisable for Lim to pursue alter the armies bad sum^nckr^d. lie gave his 
Own opiiiinn that the propor course was to call the ieiclHlatntv together, send 
in a mesMge exhorting the people to accept in goud faith ihi' rfwulu ot tbe 
wnr, and recommtnd the Eeinling of 9 eoramissiim \-n Washington lo assure 
the President of their deRire to he restored to the Union. Uift m-w of the 
caae was unanimcuisly approved by tlip conference. He n-'turned to Meridian 
next moniins, and was preBent at the surrender of Taylor'a anny, T. J. 
Wliarton. in ^ffJnphis CiinnnTritil Appcai, Dw. 2tfi 18%. 

* Chicago Tribune, May 24, iwio. 
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direction of reconstruction was sanctioned and authorized by 

the departmout commander.* 

The legishiture which Governor Clarke had assumed au- 
thority to call, met at Jackson on the 18th of May. It was 
not prohibited by the military authorities from assembling, 
\ipon assurance that it met more as a committee of aaft'ty 
than as. a legishitive body, and that the meeting was informal, 
and would be of short duration. The governor sent in a 
message in which he adverted to hia responsibility iu calling 
the legislature together, spoke of tlic peculiar circumatanccH 
under which they met, and fraaikly admitted that the war 
had ended, and with it the power of the Confederacy. He 
expreaaed apprehension tJiat the presence of the military 
power would render the reoi-ganizatiou of the states a deli- 
cate and difficult task> and to aid in itfl accomplishment, he 
advised the adoption of the speediest nieaaures possible, con- 
sistent with the rights of the state and the liberties of the 
people- He spoke of the unanimity with which the conven- 
tion had passed the ordinance of secession, insisted that there 
were causes which justified revolution and made secession a 
necessity, and declared that the people of Mississippi had 
taken up arms with no purpose of aggression, but for pur- 
poses of defence only. The people of the North, who had 
astonished the world by an exhibition of their power, could 
not now desire the abasement of a people whom they bad 
foimd equal to themselvea in all except numbeiis and 
reinources. " The terrible contest," said he, " through which 
the country has just passed, has aroused in every section the 
fiercest passions of the human hcftrt. Lawlessness seems to 
have culminated in the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. For 
that act of atrocity, so repugnant to the instincts of our 
hearts, you feel, I am sure, in common with the whole 
people, the profoundest sentiments of detestation." He 
recommended the calling of it convention to repeal the ordi- 
nance of secession and to enlarge the power of the legislature,* 

The legislature remained in session about one hour. It 
was scarcely organized, and a brief message read, when the 
report came that General Osbaud had received orders to 

* Chicago Tribune. May 12, I8fl6. A meeting of loyal persons from 
MiBBiBBippi, Teiinpsiiee, and Arkansaii waA held In Memplila ou Mny 1, anrl 
rtiBolutiunn were mlopM'd dedariiig it to be iteir duty, as well Fw tUeir desire, to 
rcLurn in gnod faith to their fonner allegiance. 'ITiey pledged an "active 
cwfJperatiiJH" in any rueasiirfis tliat had in Yiew tbe restoration of civil law 
and the readmJBsion of Uio fttatti to the Uoion. The resolutions are printed in 
Ibe Chkaifo Tri'^tme of May 10, l&Uo, 

' The mesaage is printed in tlie New York TTi'MiW of June 11, 18fi5. 
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an-est the members if they attempted to exercise general 
powers of legislation, whereupon they suspended the rules, 
passed their measures, and adjourned in great haste and con- 
fusion. The members, carrying their own baggage, hurried 
to the depot and took the first train that left Jackson.^ 

V During its brief session, the legislature made provision for a 
convention to meet July 3, for the appointment of three 
commissioners to proceed to Washington to confer with the 
President as to the course to be pursued by him, and adopted 
a resolution deploring the murder of President Lincoln. 

V The military authorities, under instructions from the Presi- 
dent, refused to recognize the organization of the existing 
state government, or the validity of any of its official acts, 
or the rightful authority of any party pretending to hold or 
exercise any office under such pretended government. 

Two days after the meeting of the legislature the legal 

V status was defined in a telegraphic despatch of General Canby 
to the commander of the Department of Mississippi. The 
commander was informed that by direction of the President 
he should recognize no officer of the Confederate or state 
government ; and that he should prevent, by force, if neces- 
sary, the meeting of the legislature for purposes of legis- 
lation, and arrest and imprison any member who should 
attempt to exercise those functions. Civil officers of the 
state and Confederate governments were informed that they 
were not included in the "capitulation" of the military 
forces, and were advised to return to their posts, taking with 
them the archives and property in their custody, and await 
the action of the United States government. If this should 
be done in good faith, they might be allowed to remain at 
their home* without molestation, so long as they conducted 
themselves with propriety, and no attempt was made to 
evade the legal responsibilities which they had incurred. 
They were reminded of the importance of preserving the 
land, judicial, and other records in their possession. ^ 

In pursuance of orders, Governor Clarke, while suffering 

^ from wounds, was arrested and imprisoned in Fort Pulaski, 

Savannah ; ^ the other state officers were placed under guard, 

1 T. J. Wharton, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Dec. 19, 1895. 

3 Official Records, Series I. Vol, 48, Serial No. 102, p. 620. 

• The arrest of Governor Clarke waa witnessed by only a few persona. 
One of these has left a description of the incident. He Rays : *' The old sol- 
dier, when informed of the purpose of the officer, straightened his mangled 
limbs as best he could, and with great difficulty mounted his crutches, and with 
a look of defiance said : ' General Osband, I denounce before high heaven 
and the civilized world this unparalleled act of tyranny and usurpation. I 
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and General Oebaud, on May 22, took forcible possession of 
all tLe public property and archives of the Btate> The fol- 
lowing day, General Canbj telegrftphed his approval of these 
measures. The foilowmg is General Osband's report of liis 
action : — 

Cor>osrEL 1 — T have to report that the so-called legislature of 
this state met here an tlie UOth inst. After receiving your de- 
spatch date 20th inst. I fouud them ou the eve of adjounmieut. 
To avoid any excitement, I did not iuterfere, as they expressly 
stated to mG that they (lid not meet as a legislatnre, but as a com- 
mittee of public safety. They passed three aets, viit. : 1. To call 
a convention. 2. To send three comniiBaionera to Washing^ton to 
confer with the President and find what was necpssary to bring 
the state back to the Union. 3. To deplore the death of our lato 
President, The comtniaaionera appointed aro the ohlest and mostt- 
ultra-Union men in the state. Upon the atljourninent of the legis- 
lature^ I immediately notified (jovernor Clarke that I could not 
recojjnize the civil government of Mississippi, and havin^^' placed 
the offices of the heads of the state departments under guard, 
demanded the custody of public books, papers, and property^ and 
the executive mansion, appointing Monday 22d inst. for their de- 
livery. At 9 A.M. Governor Clarke delivered to me all puhlii; 
property of the: state under protest, but without asking to have 
force empHoyed. I have designated an officer as eommis.^ianer to 
receive from the beads of state departments witli inventory, and 
with eertifioates of completeness, the archives of the state, and to 
aeal the eame to^ay at noon. 

E. D. Obband, Bi-evet Brig. Gen. 

To LiBUT. Col. C T, Christian. 

J^CEBOKy Mme., May 22, iM5. 

Miseissippi was now without a state government of any i* 
kind. The governor was in prison charged with treason ; 
the legislature was forbidden to meet ; the arohives and 
public property were in the hands of the military ; the writ 
of habeas corpus was still BU.s|>eiided, the Preaident had not 
yet olficially announced the end of the war ; martial law was 
supreme throughout the state. What would come next, no 
line could foresee. This was a period of anxious uncertainty. 
Many expected wbolesiile conttscation, proscription, and the 
reign of the scaffold. People were thrown into more or lesa 
terror. Some held their breathy indulging in the wildcat 

(ini the duly and confitiruiionally elected governor of the st^te of MJAaisslppi^ 
and would resist, if in my pi>w?r. lo tlie last extremity the (?Jtfnrc'-ment- of 
y<iurnrdef, I nuly yield nheiik-nce, as I have iio power to n^aiBt..' " T. J, 
Wliarton, Mtmphiti Commrrci'il Appeal, I>cc, 2{>, I&05, 
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apprehension as to the character of the treatment they would 
receive from the United States. For days and weeks, fright- 
ened women lived in a state of fearful suspense, in hourly 
expectation of the beginning of all that their fruitful imagi- 
nations had pictured of Northern vandalism and rapacity. 
Old men, as well as some younger ones, shared largely in 
this belief. They desired some assurance from the Federal 
government as to what its policy would be. Hence the idea 
of a commission to Washington. During this period there 

.- would not have been much controversy about terms, but as 
the anticipated retribution was continually delayed, the worst 
apprehensions subsided, the equanimity of the people was 
restored, and the feeling of terror passed away with the 
issuance of the North Carolina proclamation of May 29.^ 

The commissioners selected by Governor Clarke to go to 
Washington and ascertain the wishes of the President were 

'J Ex-Chief Justice Sharkey and Hon. William Yerger. They 
were both old-line Whigs with strong Union proclivities, and, 
like the President, were natives of Tennessee. There were, 
to be sure, no safer men in the state to follow during this 
critical time than Sharkey and Yerger.* They proceeded at 
once to Washington, notified the President of their arrival 
and of the purpose of their mission, and solicited an inter- 
view. They were informed that they could not be received 
as commissioners of Mississippi, but only as private indi- 
viduals. As such they were received with great cordiality 
and kindness, and were asked to suggest their proposed 
scheme of reconstruction. They represented to him the 
terrible condition of the country, the great destitution of 
the people, and the anarchy resulting from the subversion 
of civil law and the establishment of martial law. They 
asked that steps be taken to restore them to their original 
relations with the Federal union, and thereby insure peace 
and repose to the people. They proposed that the conven- 

'^ tion called by the legislature be allowed to meet and reorgan- 

1 As late as June 22, a Federal soldier stationed at Okolona (Lieutenant 
Colonel H. C. Forbes, Seventh 111. Cavalry),* in a letter to General Whipple, 
speaking of the great uncertainty upon the part of the people as to the prob- 
able policy of the government, said, " I am daily visited by hundreds of men 
ashing information of vital interest nithout the ability to give more than a 
semi-intelligent f^ess toward the solution." Official Records, Series I. Tot 
49, Serial No. 104, p. 1024. 

^ Governor Sharkey says Jones Hamilton, Esq., went along as a aoit of 
secretary to himself and Judge Terger. "The fact is," said Sharkey, "we 
had no money to bear our eipenaes, and Colonel Hamilton, being a moneyed 
man, agreed to accompany us and pay the bills." Testimony before Recon- 
struction Committee. Report Committees, 1st Ses. 39th Cong. pt. Ui. p. 1S7. 
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ize the state. This the President rejected at once, aa he said 
he could not recognize for a moment any of the appointees 
of rebel oftieera. He then asked if they had read hi3 North . 
Carolina prochimatioii, in which lie had proposed a [ihm of 
restoring civil government in that state, and if its terms 
would be acceptable to them. They replied that they had 
read it, and next to the course proposed by their own legis- 
lature, tliej believed it would more nearly Dieet tlie approval 
of the people. They assured the President tliat the people 
were anxious to be restored to their rig-hta under the govern- 
ment, and that they intended to abide by and support the 
Constitution and laws of the United Statea in g-ood faith, 
and in future conduct themselves as loyal citizeiiB. The 
President told them that they must distinctly understand 
one thing, and thitt waa that the people of Misaisnippi must 
recognize and ahide by the order of things as brought about 
by 1±Le war, including, of course, the abolition of alavery. 
Thia, he said, was a aine qua nmi to the establishment of civil ^ 
government. It was not fiis purpose to order or dictate any- 
thing ; but they must plainly understand that unleiss they 
ftineuded their constitution so as to conform to the facts of 
the situation, so far as he was concerned he would never 
consent to the reestsiblishment of civil government in Mig- 
sissippi. With thia understanding the oonimissioners with- 
draw and returned to the state, leaving the matter in the 
hands of the Preaident.i 



ni. THE PRIVATE LJiW STATUS DURING THE CIVlIi 

WAR 

The collapse of the Confederacy and the consequent dis- 
Bolution of the state government, organized in conformity 
thereto, left the private hvw in a somewhat unsettled condi- 
tion. The chief judicial problem of reconstruction, there- 
fore, was the adjudication of controversies growing out of 
the Civil War. In the determination of tliese questions it was 
often necessary to define the public and private law status 
of the state during the war. As already pointed out in 
another connection, the state and local governments were 
maintained during the war, so far as the iieceasitiea for civil 



1 1 hive followed ihe account given by Jiulge Tergor iti hU speech fcefore 
the convention in Jure. Tliia speech Li printed iw tlia Convention Journal, 
pp. 146-147, Mid also in the 0/iicas/o T}-it>une of 8epl. 4, 186&. 
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goveruraent required. Officers were regularly chosen, and 
were required to take an oath of allegiance to the Confeder- 
ate government. It was subsequently held by the High 
Court of Errors and Appeals that the provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States requiring members of the 
state legislature to take an oath to support the national 
Constitution was merely directory, and the failure to take 
such an oath did not invalidate their legislation.^ The state 
legislature met regularly during the war, and enacted laws 
which every inhabitant was bound to obey. Transactions 
involving millions of dollars were made in accordance with 
formalities prescribed by the state government ; contracts 
were entered into ; marriage relations were formed and 
children born ; estates of decedents were administered ; 
conveyances of property were made ; courts were held, 
judgments rendered, and decrees executed in accordance 
therewith ; vested rights were acquired, and business relations 
formed. If the government under which these transactions 
occurred was insurrectionary in its character, what, there- 
fore, was their legal status upon the suppression of the 
insurrection? Clearly no sound principle of state policy, to 
say nothing of reason, could be subserved by holding that 
no government existed in the state from 1861 to 1865 ; that 
the inhabitants were reduced to a state of anarchy ; that all 
executory contracts were voidable at the pleasure of either 
party, and that all executed contracts were void; that all 
rights acquired were unlawful ; and that all relations formed 
must, as far as possible, be undone. To hold that all the 
acts of the government during this period were illegal would 
have led to consequences productive of incalculable mischief.^ 
These acts fall naturally into two classes : First, those the 
primary purpose of which was to maintain peace and order, 
and regulate the private relations of the inhabitants. This 
class of acts sustained no direct relation to the prosecution 
of the war, but were measures which, in all probability, would 
have been enacted had there been no war. The second class 
includes those done in "aid of the rebellion." The Supreme 
Court, after the war, uniformly held the acts of the first 

1 Hill V8. Boyland, 40 Miss. 618. 

3 The United States Supreme Court !□ the case of Thorrington vs. Smith 
said obedience to the authorities of the Confederate government in civU 
and local matters was a necessity and a duty upon the part of those domiciled 
within its jurisdiction. Without such obedience civil order was impossible. 
The court, however, refused to recognize the Confederate government as de 
facto, in the sense that its adherents in war against the de jure govenunent 
did not incur the penalties of treason. 
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class to be valid and binding as those done by a dejwe gov- 
ernment. On the otliei* Imnd, it generally hekl the acta of 
the second class to be invalid. 

Reh^tive to the private law status during the war, the 
High Court said, in the case aheaj^ly cited, "The proposition 
that the citizens who owed at least temporary allegiance 
tn the government wliich pos&eHsed their property and con- 
trolled by its power their persons during the period of 
such dominion were remanded to a state of natnre as bar- 
barians and outlaws in all their relations with one another, 
civil as well as criminal — as a judicial question, seems to us 
neither sanctioned by the principles of international law 
recognized by our highest judicial tribunals, nor by uny code 
of morality known to civilized nations. Admitting," said 
the court, " tliat the ordinance of secession was a nullity, the 
state of Mississippi, neitlier in fact nor in legal contemplation,!/ 
could be annihilated," This was the position taken by the 
United States Supreme Court in Texas va. White the follow- 
ing year.^ The attempt to secede only changed the relations 
toward the government of the United States, i.&. the public 
law relations, and not the relations between individuals com- 
posing the state, i.e. tlie private law relations. So far, there- 
fore, as the private relations of the inhabitants were concerned, ^z- 
the government which existed in the state during the war 
was not only de facto but de jure. 

The state convention of 18U5, realizing tlie absolute neces- 
sity of recognizing the validity of certain of the governmental 
acts made during the previous four years, adopted an ordi- 
nance declaring all laws enacted since January 9, 1861, with 
two exceptions, so far aa they were not in conflict with the \^ 
laws and Constitution of the United States, nor in " aid of the 
rebellion,'^ to be revived, ratified, and held valid and binding 
until altered or repealed by the proper authority,^ All otlicial 
acts of public officers ; all judgments, decrees, and orders of 
the courts, and all marriage relations properly contracted, 
were declared to be legalized, ratified, and confirmed. This 
ordinance was passed in August, 1805. But what was the 
status of the acts of the " inaurrectionary " government dur- 
ing the period intervening between the surrender of the 
government, on May 22* and the adoption of the ordinance 
mentioned? A freedman in Noxubee County was indicted 



L 



> 7 Wall. vao. 

*The two exceptions were the law in relation to crimes nnd iniaderacan- 
ors, and an act, of \^i\A tn euabli.' i<iilL'ciad& to pay laoneya borrowed by them 
irom the state before tbe war. 
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for stealing a gun on the 30th of May. After conviction he 
moved, in arrest of judgment, that at the time the offence 
waa committed, the constitution and laws of Missisidippi were 
siispt^nded, or overtlirown and destroyed, by the military 
power of the United States, and that no such sovereignty as 
the state of Mississippi existed. 

The main question for decision was, therefore, whether 
Mississippi had any legal or valid existence as a state on 
the 30th of May, 1865, and if so, whether the }a.ws of the 
state for the punishment of crime, in force prior to Janu- 
ary 9, 18fil, continued in force after the overthrow of the 
Confederacy. The High Court of Errors and Appeals held M 
that the state of Mississippi on Slay 30, 18G5, was the same ™ 
state as that which occupied her territorial limits before 
January 9, 1861 ; that the constitution and laws were the 
Rjnaot except in ho far as they had been altered from time 
to time by its own act ; that rights of property were to be fl 
governed, contracts were to be construed, and crimes ti'ied V 
and punished by the same laws that existed before the 
adoption of the ordinance of secession. It was declared h 
that the existence of the state as a sovereign state, de jure ^ J 
and de facto, had never been interrupted or disturbed by 
tlie ordinance of eecession or by the progress or event* of 
the war, but, on the contrary, all the functions of govern- 
ment, executive, legislative, and judicial, continued in full 
force and rightful operation. Laws passed during the war 
continued in force after t!ie cessation of hostilitiefl, and were 
held to be valid and binding during the temporary suspen- 
sion of functions consequent upon tlie occupation of the 
territory by the military forces of the United States, and ^ 
after the restoration of these functions in October, 1865. m 
Consequently, offences against the criminal laws committed 
during the war, or during the occupation of the Ktnle by 
the armed forces of the United States, were indictable and 
punishable as if those events had never occurred. *^ 

In determining what acts were in "aid of the rebellion," 
the High Court usually took a liberal and just view. One 
of the most notable decisions involving this question was the 
well-known "Cotton Money" case, decided at the October 
term of 1869. lu May, 1866, a tender of one of these notes 
was made to the sheriff of Hinds County^ in paj-ment of 
taxes due the state. Tlie sheriff refused to receive it, alleg- 
ing that the act under which this currency was issued was 



1 H&rLon v». The State, 41 Mlw. 566. 
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illeg'al, having been paaaecJ by a. revolutionary body calling 
itself the legislature of Mississippi. The High Court sus- 
tained the position of the sheriff^ and held that the notes in 
question, having been issued at a tiuie of gretit pecuniary 
want to supply a circulating ineilium, and to furniah the 
means by which an empty treasury might be replenisheil, 
were» in operation and in effect, in " aid of the rebellion," 
aud therefore illegal and void.* 

On the other hand, it was held that an act of the legisla- 
ture in 1862, suapending the statute of limitations until two 
years after the close of the war* was valid,^ and bo was an 
act regulntitig the terms of the High Court.^ Agiiin, it waa 
held that all deeds or other instruments of writing executed 
duriug* the war, although not stamped as required by the 
laws of the United States, were valid if properly fitamped at 
the close of the war.^ A liquor law passed by the " insur- 
rectionary " state government was upheld,^ and so was an 
act authorizing trustees to invest funds in their keeping in 
Confederate securities," aud an act prohibiting suit against 
soldiers in active service." Where application was made for 
a mandamus, to compel a county treasurer to pay a warrant 
of the board of police, issued in 1864 to a sheriff for taxes 
overpaid, it was held that the amount overpaid wiis undoubt- 
edly in Confederate money, being taxeg for the support of 
the rebellion, and should therefore be disallowed,^ 

In general, all acts necessary to the peace and good order v 
of society* acts sanctioning and protecting marriage and do- 
mestic relations, acts governing descents* and regulating the 
conveyance and transmission of property, acts providing 
remedies for injuries to persons and property, aud many 
other similar acta* which would be valid if emanating from a 
lawful government, were held to be valid, although proceed- 
ing from an unlawful government. 

It was several times held that the state government rees- 
tablished after the war was not bound by the acts and en- 
gagements of the "insurrectionary" government. Thus, it 
was said in the "Cotton Money" case that the government 
of the state of Mississippi as one of the United States, and 
the government of the state as a member of the Confederacy, 
were not identical, and the acta and obligations of the latter 



J ThomaB ujr. Taylor, 43 Mjsb. fl51. 

* Buchan&Ti vs. Smith & Bartstlale. 43 Mibs. 90. 

» M.&O. R.R. ca. Math,4lMifls,fl92. » Trotter tft. Trotter, 40 Miss. 704. 

* FntzHr r.». OaniPlH, 42 Mibs. 121. » Walker rx. .Ifffnya, 46 Miss. Itf2. 

» Licks t». State, 42 Mlaa. 316. ■ Filesvs, McWillJams, 49 Mise, 57a 
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government were not ipso facto binding upon any government 
subsequently eretjtetl in the stiite ; that the Uws enacted and 
obligations Incurred during the Wiir ceased upon the destruc- 
tion of thu governiutMit wliieh, enacted them, and were of no 
binding effect upon the government which succeeded. Thus 
it wits held tliat the restored government was not hound to 
receive treasury notes issued by the " insurrectionary" gov- 
ernment,^ nor was it responsible for any claims for aalariea 
of civil officers in the service of the latter government, its 
debts and obligations having perished with it.^ Arrearages 
of taxes accruing during tlio war were not presumed to have 
been levied in "aid of the rebellion"; but where tiie con- 
trary was proven to be the case, they were held to be illegal, 
and could not be collected by the restored government.' 

In regard to the status of state and Confederate money the 
court also took a liberal view. It took judicial notice of the 
fact that this currency was the chief circulating medium of 
tho state during the war, and its use an absolute necessity. 
In a case involving this question the court said; " The use of 
such money became an abBolute necessity of the condition of 
the people during the war, for without it they cotUd neither 
have Eved in the Confederacy nor liave made their escape 
from it. There was no other means of securing food and 
clothing, and to hold that in giving, or i*eceiviug it, the peo- 
ple ill their situation were gutHy of an offence against the 
parainovmt law, would be a refinement of cruelty unworthy 
of a civilized nation or an enlightened age." * In accordance 
with this view it was held thiit where Confederate treasury 
notes, Missiasippi cotton notes, and Mississippi treasury notea 
(military) were placed on deposit with a bdiikcr, an action of 
indfi'itiitus iuauntp^it could be brought to recover their value 
from the banker who refused to deliver them to the depositor. 
deceiving this ciirreney and giving his written promise to 
return it upon demand was not lending "aid to the rebel- 
lion." Again it was held, that where a creditor in 1862 re- 
ceived under protest Confederate money in payment of a 
debt, he could not subsequently treat the payment as invalid 
and recover on his original demand by showing that at tho 
lime of the receipt of the money, military ordei-s required its 
acceptance in payment of debts.* Where an administrator 
sold property for cash (Confederate money), and instead of 
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• Buok «5, Vaaaer, 47 MiBs. 6S1. 

* DogEU V5. Mtirtin^ 48 MLss. 11. 
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paying the decedent's creditors, as he might have done^kept the 
nioney until it was worthless, it was held that he was charge- 
able with the vjtlue of the money iit the time of the sale.* But 
it was held to be competent for an administrator in present- 
ing Ilia final account to show that the balance in his hands 
wjis Confederate money, and that he could not pay the debts 
of the estate with it or loan it to any person on any terms.^ 
Similarly, where an adminiatrator sold the pergonal estate 
of a decedent^ receiving depreciated money therefor, and 
could show to the satisfaction of tlie court that he had been 
unable to use any or all of the same, he was chargeable only 
with the actnal value of t3ie amount on hand, and not used. 
Where an administrator sold property of an estate and took 
Confederate money in good faith and did not use it for his 
own purposes or mix. it with his own funds, but kept it as a 
8eparat« fund, and could not pay it out either to creditors or 
distributors, the administrator was not held responsible for 
the loss. If, however^ he u^ed the money when he might 
have applied it to pay creditors, and did not do so, he was 
held to be charged with the value compared with the currency 
of the day.^ Where a note was given for Confederate money 
borrowed in 1862 payable in 18ti4 iq aneh currency as would 
be generally received for debts at time of maturity, it was 
held to be an error to instruct the jury directing the value 
of the Confederate money to be ascertamed at the matmity 
of the note- The High Court declared the correct measure of 
recovery to be the value of Confederate money at the time of 
the loan.* 

Where an action of mandamus was brought in 1873 to 
compel a county treasurer to pay a warrant issued by order 
of the board of police in 1B64, for the sum of $75, it was 
held that payment in lawful money eonld be required only 
for the equivalent of the Confederate money at the date of 
the issue of the warrant.^ 

* The status of contracts made during the war was the 
subject of a great deal of litigation during the reconstruction 
period. The conti-acts about whose validity there was doubt 
were of three classes : first, those in which the considera- 
tion was a slave ^^'arranted for life, whicli slave was subse- 
quently emancipated; second, contracts for services or money 



I Wtlllaimrs. Carapt*!!, 40 Mine. 57. 

* Ktill V9, I)a,vidrton, yl Miss, 15S. 

■ MofTatt cs. LoHtrhbridpe, &l Miss, 211. 

• Darcy &, WlneeWr r.*, Shqiwell, 40 MiM, 031. 
> Clayton ve. McWtlliAuut. 48 Miss. 312. 
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in " aid of the rebellion " s and third, contracts based on 
Confederate money. 

It was uniformly held by the MisHissippi courts that a 
contract in which a slave was flegcribed aa warranted for life, 
related only to the legal status of the property at the time 
of the warranty, and the contract was not affected by the 
subsequent emancipation of the slave by action of the gov- 
ernment, and that such emancipfvtinn could not be set up in 
avoidance of payment of the piitchase money of a slave so 
emancipated. It was held that the covenant was fulfilled if, 
at the tune of the sale, the slave was by the then existing laws 
of the state in a condition which rendered him liable to 
servitude for the period of his life.^ It waa also held that a 
persou sued on a note of this character could not allege as a 
defence that he was a citizen of a state in rebellion, waa ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the President's amnesty proclama- 
tion, and therefore not entitled to sue in the tourta.'* 

In regard to the geeond class of contracts, the court 
invariably held that any agreement of whatsoever character 
that contemplated the giving of direct aid to the Confed- 
eracy was illegal and void. Thus it was held that a 
promissory note given in consideration that the payee serve 
as a subatitnte for the nialtcr in the military forces of the 
state of Mississippi in tiie late war waa a contract contrary 
to the public policy of the United States, directly in "aid of 
the rebellion," and therefore illegal and void.* An agree- 
ment to deliver cotton for the purpose of clothing and equip- 
ping military camps for the Confedei'ate service was held to 
be illegal.* 

Again, where the legislature during the war passed an 
act permitting the railroads of the state to pay in Confed- 
erate notes money which they had borrowed from the state 
before the war, it was held to be in "aid of the rebellion,*' 
and therefore void. The court said the purpose of the act 
was plainly to replenish an exhausted treasury* with a view 
of subverting the Constitution of the United States; and 
that the money had been loaned by the legal government of 
the state, a member of the Federal union, and to that state 
alone waa the obligation of the roads to repay it, and from 
that obligation they were not released by payment to any 
other government or authority. The court even refused to 

1 Willmms va. Williams. 4a Mm 480. 
« Wilkinaon lis. ElizA Cfi^k. 44 Miaa. 3fl7. 
■ PkUfiis vn. Ks.ltre<l({^, t'^ Misa, 114. 
* Ciusell OS. Backraok, 4i Mlse. 67. 
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admit the claim of credit for the vulue of the Confederate 
money at the time of payment. * The same view was held by 
the court in 1876, when it had become democrfitic* Where» 
however, a man loaned money which he knew waa waated 
for the equipment of a company of Confederate cavalry^ but 
without any stipulation to that effect in the contract, it was 
held to be a valid contract, and the money thus loaned might 
be recovered.^ 

In regard to the third class of contracts, the Miasissippi 
courts uniformly held that where the parties were private 
individuals the eoatracta were valid and binding.'' Thua, 
where an agreement was made in 1864 to deliver on demand 
a certain amount of cotton, and the value of the cotton was 
paid to the owner in Confederate money, the latter could 
not recover the value of the cotton in lawfnl money of the 
United States.* All contracts made between May 1, 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, for the payment of money were held to 
have presumed Confederate money, unless the contrary ap- 
peared on the face of the contract;* and where a contract 
waa made to pay " dollars and cents," it waa held to be com- 
petent to produce parol evidence to show that Confederate 
money waa intended, and an administrator in settling his 
accounts was not precluded from showing that money de- 
scribed as "dollars and cents," and received by him, was in 
fact depreciated Confedei-ate money. This was not admisei- 
blcj however* where he received other funds than the cur- 
rency prescribed by the prevailing law.^ But where, during 
the war, a principal placed in the hands of his agent a num- 
ber of notes and drafts by their terms payable in United 

1 M. & 0. R.R. vs. State, 43 Miss. 116. 

* N. 0. St, L, & Chicago R.R, Co. vs. State, 63 Mm. 878. 
" Walker us. JeHreys, 45 Miss. 102. 

* Vrazec va. Kobinson & DanLel, 42 Miss. 12L ; Murrell vs. Jones, 40 Mi&s. 
GM ; Green rs. SiKur, 40 Mifts. 630. Tlifi Supreme Ccniri'nf Louiaiann jw uni- 
formly held that contracts founded oil Confederate money as n. coaaideratlon 
■wene JJlegal. See ScImtUU vs. Bflrkcr^ 16 La, iOl; tlie Uuited Staicw Supreuie 
Court, ill December, la&S, lield lliHtconlractti for the payment of CotifciieriUte 
money, made during the War between private parties residing in the Confed- 
eracy, oouJd be enforced in the courut of the United States alter the return o( 
peace. Such currency, it said, miiat be conslderetj as H it hwi been issued by 
a foreign government, temporarily Oe^-itpyiiig a part nf the territory of the 
United States. Sni'h contracts have no nocu-ssary relation to the hostile gov- 
enimt'nt They ttre tninsjtclirtng in l!ie tmiuiary coume of civil Bocieiy, and 
thiu^fb they may iiulirttctly and remotely prumote ihe ends of unlawfui govern- 
ment, are without blaniBf except where proved to have Iwcn etrn'red into iiilh 
actual intent to further InBiirrection. Tborrington vs. Smith, 8 Wail. 1. 

* Beaiirhamp vs. Cumfort, 42 Mifis. 54. 
' Cnwau PB, Mi.-Cutchi'un, 4:j Mm. 207. 
' Rggerj; C5. 'fuUoB, til livi^ IW. 
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States currency, the agent having no instructions as to the 
kind of currency in which its collections were to he made, 
the action of the agent in accepting Confederate money was 
hekl to be wrongful, and he was liable to his principal fot 
ths full amount.* 

Tlie legality of huainesa intercourse between citizens of llis- 
aissippi and citizens of that part of the country under the juris- 
diction of the United States was another subject of litigation 
after the war. It was held that when at the beg-inning of the 
war a life assurance company of New York had an agent in 
Mississippi who remained during the war, the war did not 
per se revoke the agency, nor make it unlawful for the agent 
to receive premiums which were tendered, and a tender of 
the preraiuma saved the assured from being in default as 
to payment of premiums. The court furthermore held that 
unless it be necessary for their completion that some act be 
done calculated to aid and comfort the enemj', partly exe- 
cuted contracts, such as life assuraure policies on which the 
premiums had, up to the war, been regularly paid, were not 
annulled by the war, but were suspended until its conclu- 
aion.^ Ami where a citizen of Columbia, Tennessee, and the 
owner of a cotton plantation in Tunica County, llissiasippi, 
entered into a contract with another citizen of Columbia 
during the occupation of that place by the Federal forces, 
the latter party agreeing to harvest the crop of cotton and 
transport it into the United Htates, with purmission of the 
military authorities, it was held not to be a violation of the 
law, hut an intention to comply with it.^ But where a citi- 
zen of Jackson, Mississippi, entered into a contract witli a 
citizen of St. Louis in 1863, it was held that in contempla- 
tion of law, they were enemies to each other, and were, 
therefore, prohibited from contracting or even holding inter- 
eoarse.* Again, where a citizen of New Orleans in August, 
1862, while that city was in poasession of Federal troopa, 
through his agent loaned Confedei-ate money at Jackson, 
Mississippi, and took a mortgage on real estate to secure 
payment, it was held that tlie contract waa illegal and void 
because intercourse between persons was forbidden by the 
law of nations, by the act of the United States Congresa of 
July 13, 1861, and by the proclamation of the President,^ 



1 McMntb v». Johnson. 41 MisB, 439 ; Bradford vs. Jenltiui, 41 Mias. 328. 
3 Rtmtiiam et nl. vi. New Tork Life Assurance Company et al. 45 Miss, &81, 
» StiEwrklett vs. I'i>m. 55 Mias. KTS. 

* Shntweli rfl, Ellis, 42 M'laa. -(38. 

* LlvEDgston Mmua cs. JiiKn Ariustrong, 12 Misn. 4&&, 
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Where the owuer of land in Mississippi removed to Texas 
during the war, and left an agent to supervise and carry on 
his farm, Buuh agency was not tei-minated by the Federal 
occupation of the territory in which the farm was situated, 
and a contract entered into between such agent and the 
Federal authorities to carry on the farm and work freedmen 
thereon did not terminate the agency or give the agent any 
power to defeat tlie interest of hia principal, claiming the 
proceeds of the farm, but what he did on the farm, be did as 
ag'ent^ and the products belong'ed to the principaL* The 
farm in question was the Choctaw Bend plantation in Boli- 
var County. It was held that where a hill of exchange was 
drawn and endorsed by parties resident at Lexington, Mis- 
sissippi, and accepted by parties residiag in New Orleans 
after its occupation by the Federal forces in May, ISS'^, and 
transferred to paH.ie:i in New York, the holders in New York 
were prohibited from transmitting to the agent at Lexington. 
After the capture of New Orleans, all intercourse between 
that city and Lexington, Mississippi, was forbidden by the 
force of public law and by the proclamation of tlie President.^ 

The effect of the President's Emancipation Proclamation . 
and the exact date of the destruction of slavery in Missis- 
sippi was before the courts in a number of cases. Where on 
Jajuiary 3, 1865, a man gave a note for $'2^Q for the hire of a 
slave for oue year, and in the course of the year the slave 
became free, and the maker of the note asked the court for 
an annulment on the ground of failure of consideration, the 
court refused to give the desired relief or to pass upon the 
question sw to when the slave became free.^ At the April 
term of 1869 the court was called upon to determine this 
question. 

The case was an action of assumpsit upon a contract for 
hire of some negroes for the year 18G3. It was alleged by 
the plaintiff that all slaves in Mississippi became free on the 
tirst of January, 1863, by virtue of the President's Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and consequently, the plaiutiffs were 
not liable for the fultilment of a contract founded on a false 
consideration. The High Court held tliat the President's 
proclamation abolishing slavery was only operative and effec- ** 
tive in that portion of the seceded slates which the United 
States armies had occupied or might occupy after the proc- 
lamation should go into effect. The doctrine that one 

» Shelby vs. Offutt, El MIm. 129. 
« Dardcn va. Smith, 14 yU?>^. 648. 
• Eergd m- Thij^en, i3 Miaa. 102. 
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belligerent may, bj a mere proclamation or order, change 
the status of a person residing in the interior of an enemy*s 
country, or their rights of property over which the belligerent 
has no present power to enforce any order, the court pro- 
nounced to be unknown to the law of nations. The rightjs 
of property owners over slaves in Mississippi wap not &i-'y^-^ 
fected by the Emancipation Proclamation. It was therefore 
held that the abolition of slavery in Mississippi dated from 
the adoption of the ordinance of the convention on that 
subject in August, 1865, and not from the proclamation of 
the President on January 1, 1863.^ 

1 V. & M. B.B. Co. M. Qieen, 42 Hias. 436. 
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PRESIDEiVTlAL. RECONSTRUCTION^ 

I. THE INADGUEATION OF THE PBESIDENTIAL POLICT IN 

MISSISSIPPI 



The commissi ouers having assured the President tiiat hia 
North Carolina plan of reconstruction would he acceptahle if 
no better could be had, he at onee took stepa to put it into 
operatiou in Mississippi by appointing Judge Sharkey pro- 
visional governor. It is doubtful if a better selection could 
have been made. Judge Siiarkey was born of Irish parents 
on the river HoUton in Tennesseet near the close of the 
eighteenth century. He was ia General Jackson's army 
at the age of fifteen, and was present at the battle of New 
Orleans, He attended the common schools of Greenville, 
Tenuesseet read law at Lebanon, emigrated to Mi^gissippi, 
served in the legislature, and in 183S went upon the bench, 
ft$ chief justice of the High Court of Errors and Appeals, 
•where he presided with distinction for more than twenty 
years. Before the war, he was a. Whig in politics and a 
Union man in his sympathies.^ Being a non-combatant 
during the war, be escaped the legal penalties which attached 
to the action of most of hia fellow-citizen a, and was therefore 
eligible to office under the United States. His appointment 
wiia generally acceptable to the people of the North, aUhough 
he was criticised by some for a decision whith he had made 
years before concerning the status of a mulatto woman who 
had married a white man.* 

Having no authority to appoint a state governor except 
as an exercise of the war power, the President appointed 

^ Jud^e Shnr>c?j hfiA been DfT^red a place in President Taylor^a Cabloet in 
1818, but declinetl to accept politics] oRScp. preftirriiij; to remain on the bench. 
Nd judge in tUe liitiinry or U^e ^tate 8*:tUi^(l more legal questions oc made mor^ 
aiiLhoriUttlrc decisions thim Sharkey, aad hU opiniona io the MisBisBippi re- 
ports cnn^tiiute a mtinumcnt to hi8 legal lame. 
La Nme York Herald, July 0, ltW6. 
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Judge Sharkey by public proclamation issued in his capacity 
as commander-in-chief of the army, and directed that he 
should be paid from the executive contingent fund. 

The governor, however, said he did not regard himself as 
an official of the United States, nor even a constitutional 
governor,^ and declined to accept compensation from the 
general government, saying that he was able to raise means 
at home for the support of his government. He did this 
by levying a special tax on stores, saloons, taverns, gaming 
tables, restaurants, pedlers, brokers, banking establishments, 
and ten dollars on every bale of cotton sent to market.* 

The President's proclamation appointing Judge Sharkey 
governor declared it to be the duty of the United States to 
guarantee to each state a republican form of government, 
and in appointing a provisional executive to reorganize the 
government of the state, he was but carrying out the con- 
stitutional mandate. The proclamation made it the duty of 
the provisional governor to prescribe at the earliest possible 
moment such rules and regulations as might be necessary' 
for calling a convention to be chosen by the " loyal " people 
for the purpose of altering or amending the constitution. 
No person was qualified to vote for a delegate or was eligible 
to membership in the convention unless he had taken and 
subscribed to the oath of amnesty prescribed in the Presi- 
dent's proclamation of May 29, and he must in addition have 
been entitled to vote by the law of the state as it existed 
prior to January 9, 1861.^ 

The military commander of the department and all persons 
in the military or naval service of the United States were 
directed to aid and assist the governor in carrying out the 
purposes of the proclamation, and they were enjoined from 
hindering or discouraging the loyal people from organizing 
the government. The Secretary of State was authorized to 
put in force all the national laws, the administration of which 



1 Address before the legislature, Oct. 16, 1865. 

' This tax schedule is printed in the Chicago Tribune ot July 28, 1806. 
There was considerable objection among the uierchaDts to the tax of $10 per 
bale on cotton, and many declined to pay it, whereupon the governor ordered 
that it should be doubled in every such instance, and the sheriff was directed 
to seize and sell at public auction a efficient quantity to satisfy the tax. The 
receipts during Sharkey's administration were 8152,218. The expenditures 
were 8*18,942. Keto York Times, Aug. 4, 1865. 

' The substance of tlie oath was to faithfully support, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United Stales, and abide by and support all the laws 
and proclamatioos made during the war with reference to the emancipatim 
of the slaves. 
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properly belong-ed to his department, and which were appli- 
cable to the state ; the Secretary of the Treaaury was ilirected 
to nominate the necessary officers to put into execution the 
revenue hiws, in eftcH case the preference to be given to loyal 
persona residing within tlie district ; tlte Postmaster General 
was directed to reestablish the postal service ; the district 
judge wa& instructed to proceed to hold courts accordiiij? to 
law; and the district attorney was directed to libel and l>rmg 
to judgment, confiscation, and sale such property as had become 
subject to confiscation ; the Secretaries of the Navy and of 
the Interior were likewise directed to enforce such laws as 
related to their respective departments. On June 13, Secre- 
tary Seward notified Governor Sharkey of his appointment, 
transmitted therewith n copy of the President's proclama- 
tion, together with a copy of the official oath, and informed 
him that his salary would be 83000 per year. Sharkey 
accepted the appointment reluctantly and with the under- 
Btandingf, he says, that ]ie altould not be interfered with by 
the military authorities in the administration of the civil 
government.^ On July 1, he issued a proclamation inform- 
ing the people of the state of his appointment, and expressed 
a desire to carry out tlie Prewident's wishes to restore civil 
government as speedily as possible. To avrud the delay 
which would necessarily result from the aepamte organiza- 
tion of each county by special appointments, he reappointed 
by proclamation all officers wlio were holding at the time 
the government property \u\d archives were surrendered to 
the military forces, that is, on May 22. Inasmuch as it 
was necessary that the offices should be filled by incum- 
bents who were loyal to the government of the United 
States, the governor expressly reserved the right to remove 
any one who might be an exception in that respect, and he 
earnestly invoked the loyal citizens of each county to give 
him timely and authentic* information in regard to any oflicer 
who was obnoxious to this requirement. 

The procliunation directed sheriffs to hold an election in 
each county on the 7th of August for delegfates to a state 
convention to he held at Jackson, August 14. The trustees 
of the stale university were required to meet at Oxford, July 
31, for the purpose of reoj)enin^ tlie university. The '^'^un- 
precedented amount of lawlessness" in the state claimed tlie 
governor's especial attention. "Crime," said he, "must be 
fiuppredsed. and guilty persona must be punished." He said 

' B. Mis. Docs. Decembra, 1806, Nq. bZ, p. 37, 
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the commanding general ha^d kindly offered to aid him in 

protecting the people and in apprehending offenders against 
the law, and he hoped that the people would give him timely 
information and render suoh other assistance as would enable 
Mm to carry out such a laudable object. He advised the 
people,, when it should become necessary in consequence 
of their remoteness from a military post, to organize them- 
selves into county patrols for the apprehension of offenders 
who, when caught, should be taken to Jackson for safe-keep- 
ing. He suggested that perhaps there were some who might 
have conscientious scruples about taking the amnesty oath, 
because of a belief that the Emancipation Proclamation was 
unconstitutional. This objection, he said, certainly could 
not be raised with propriety by those who denied that they 
were subject to the Constitution as the supreme law when 
the proclamation was issued. '* Whether it be constitutional 
or not is a question which the people have no right to deter- 
mine — that rests with the supreme judicial power of the 
United States, and until the Supreme Court has acted, the 
proclamation must be regarded as valid,'" he said. "The 
people of the South were in rebellion ; the President has 
the right to prescribe terms of amnesty — he has done so, 
and it ia hoped the people will all cheerfully take the oath 
with a fixed purpose to observe it in good faith. Why should 
they now hesitate or doubt, since slavery has ceased to be a 
practical question ? It is the part of wisdom and of honor 
to submit without a murmur. The negroes are free — free 
by the fortunes of the war, free by the proclamation, free 
by common consent, free practically as well as theoreltcally, 
and it ia too late to raise the teclinical question as to the 
means by which they became so." He assured his fellow- 
citiaens that in accepting appointment from the United States 
he was actuated by no other motive than a desire to aid the 
people in reorganizing a civil government, and he ventured 
to suggest that their success in the late war would have 
proved to be the greatest calamity that could have befnllen 
the country, and the greatest to the cause of civil liberty 
throughout the worhl. The proclamation was well receivetl 
at the North, and met the approval of all the conserviiUve 
men of the state. ^ 

The governor's policy of reappointing all persona who 
were in office at the close of the war was the subject of 

1 The Ntie Turk BtraH of Jiilj 14 said it was oiwUeat, and should bs 

piihlixhed tLroi)j;ho\it all (.he SouUicrn slates. The prf^vlamiitigu Is printed 
jn full in the Utraltl of the ISth, and in the TUnM of the 1 kh. 
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considerable corapliiint at the North. The President tele- 
graphed him Auguat 22» compluiniiig that reports calcu- 
lated to do harm were circulating in "infiuential quarters/' 
and urged upon him the importance of encouraging and 
strengthening to the fullest extent the men of Missi&sjippi 
wlio had never faltered in their allegiance to the govern- 
ment.^ The governor replied at once to this despatch declar- 
ing that he had endeavored both from inclination and duty 
to avoid the appointment or recommendation of secessionists. 
He assured the E^resideut that it had been an indispensable 
requisite that applicants should be free from this objection. 

He said be had required all otficera before entering upon 
their duties to take and subscribe to tlie oath of amnesty, a 
copy of which in eacli case was transmitted to the governor's 
nfifice. No one was eligible to ollice who woa not included in 
the President's amnesty proclamation, unless specially par- 
doned by him. In counties where there were no (>erHons who 
could take the oath, special appointments were made. 

There was no provision in Governor SbiU'key^a proclama- 
tion for the reorganization of the courts, and it w^a.s probably 
hia intention that those already in existence should not 
again exercise their functiona. At this time the chief aub- 
jecta of litigation were cotton, horses, and mules. Owners 
who had sold cotton during the war to be delivered at a 
certain time, refused to deliver it upon the return of peace, 
■while cotton belonging to innocent persona was seized and 
carried away by military authorities ov treasury agents. In 
all such cases the military tribunals were the only resort. 
Often without notice to the adverse party and on ex parU 
Bhowing, summary orders were made and enforced. That 
grievous wrongs sometimes resulted there can be little doubt. 
When the provisional governor entered upon the discharge 
of his duties he was besieged by aggrieved parties for relief. 
To afford them a measure of relief, he revived by proclama- 
tion the replevin acts, and put them into operation. They 
provided a summary remedy before two justices of the peace 
for recovery of property wrongfully taken or detAined. At 

* Itelfttife to TiLH pnlicy of reappnintiiiu thoaa nlmndy 3n pfflce, the pOT- 
ernor tefltifled in lyuWj " I told tJie I'resident iiredsely what I flhiiuld do. I 
BaLcl : ' Mr. Presidoul, I cannot take th'm piitiilion ami s*^ there ami fill every 
office in the state. I will haw to rlo it by pracl.iin:itioi9. t will put, those 
men In office who held offiro btforo the war *ir during; the war, reifervlng to 
myself the power to remoTe th^m, nmd If I fijid them (lUliiyrtl, I will r^roove 
them,' 1 appointed nobody to ofiJce knowinKly who ciaimeil to be a aecea- 
siifniat. 1 was very careful in ihla resiKct." H. Mis. Tioaa. 3d Ses. 4Qtti 
Coag, No. 63, p. 43. 
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first these were the only judicial tribunals .provided for in 
the governor's scheme of jurisprudence. At a time when the 
rights of property were the chief subjects of litigation, such 
a system of judicature was notoriously insufficient. 

Accordingly on the 12th of July the governor, by public 

Jroclamation, created i. special court of equity to sit at 
acksoii with jurisdiction in all contracts for cotton or other 
personal property, and with power to proceed in a summary 
mauuer, on petition, to enforce specific performance, or 
anuul contracts upon due notice to parties concerned. The 
court wiis furtlier empowered to issue processes, punish for 
contempt, and appoint a clerk. The governor from time to 
time issued oalers defining in detail the jurisdiction of the 
court, and motUfying its procedure. The court seems to 
have been very uniwpular, and its legality was attacked on 
the ground that the provisional governor had no power to 
establish such an extraorvliuary tribunal, and that it was 
uukuuwu to the laws and coustitution of the state, and its 
pivoeedings ivntm Htfttjuiiuv and void.* 

Anotht^r ot" Ooveruor Sharkey's duties was to see that 
every individual who hud served the Confederacy should be 
given au op^K^rtuuity to take the amnesty oath prescribed by 
the l*resiileut's proclamation of May 29, unless he was 
exoludwi iixnu its bouerits. During June and July, the 
mtUtary auihoriiio.s were bu;*y administering the oath, and 
thi>se who were eulitled to its benefits came up almost with- 
out exception* and tiH^k it, although to most of them it was 
gall and worniw^KKl.^ The oath was req^uired to be sub- 
8t.*ril>eU tOv and a coov transmitted to the government as a 
matter of rwor\l. the willingness of the applicant to take 
the *.>ath was not regari.led as conclusive evidence of his 
loytUty, and if the oftioer hatl goovl reason to believe that It 
wtk» not being taken iu good t'aicfa, he might withhold the 
privilege.* 

» TtK» ^prouw Oi»urt at ihe April tenn o( l!W afflrmed the TaMity of the 
Kquity iVurt ami hold Uiac th»» Vt^Ahivut of the United States, as com- 
»nuKlyi>i»-chifi i>i" th«.i vivu>iioui!t ;inuy, hiul wttht>rtiy to appoint a {XOTisional 
jptvtfrnor »ih1 Itivetu hiiii witti ^.v^tii' to fstabiish sui-K tribunals as in his jodg- 
mvHt lui^hi tK> mxviteiaiv. ^vt; i-j*. Bill^i>r^y. W Missj. 119. 

" I'ho.Atii'wM Misiusfifi'itiH sjul that hv the tiiui? tiM ooDveDtion met theore 
wrt» i.vtnt'Mimtively tv» wtK> hivi t».>t takwi the o«th. It said : " We regatd 
it .'«d thi^ iivlvtuii duly oi uvvry v-itizi.'ii In Uiis tryltiK hour to take the o«th, 
aud uot by stiilutt inUiOvnfUt.'^ suuid idly hv While bnftken mroaiid the 
•hip of !»(ate.^' 

• Tho fotliiwiii^ iiK-idem )r Tvpv>rted tc h^vtr ixvumd ax Killdwro in Scott 
Oouut^ wttilt) » pf\>v^.t«t UMwh^i ^s:w ;kiitii))t:»«riti): thtt o«th ; ^om. Jfondkol. 
You whfh to takttihooAth, d«> vv>u'*- i(.,.."-.-.i«c. Yo«. sir. P.M. Bave joa 
IWMi iu the Mbel vuty f^-l Yiw. 4i. :'. M. vHmx.'nmjomtaBkT A.. 
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It will be remembered that the PretjiJent'^ proclamation 
esclutled fourtyen classes of persona from tlie benefit of the 
anineatj» but jiennitted thein to make special iipplication, and 
Buch clt:mency woidd be extended aa might he consistent 
with the facts of the case, and the peace aud dignity of the 
United States. Iti general, the excepted persons were those 
who left liig'h oflicial stations under the government of the 
United States to serve the Ccmfederacy, those who acted as 
diplomatic agents of the Confederacy, or held military ofiSce 
above the rank of colonel ; those who left the army or navy 
of the United States to aid the Confederacy ; those who were 
educated at the military or naval academy, and tifterward 
took up arms againat the United States ; " rebel " governors ; 
and those who enlisted in the Confederate army, and whose 
ttixable property exceeded f3*20,00O in value.* The majority 
of those in Miaaissippi, who were thus excluded from the 
amnesty, belonged to the hitter class. The records of the 
Attorney Generiil's oliiee show that down to July 1, 1867, 
special pardona had been granted by the Presideiit to 949 
residents of the st-ute. Of these about 800 were persons 
worth over ^20,000 ; about 90 had been postuiaetere ; 55, 
Federal taK collectors and assessors. The remainder had 
been United States commissionera, agents of various kinds, 
attorneys, receivers, mail carriers, contractors, etc. Pardons 
in every case were granted only upon the recommendation 
of some " loyal " person. Many of tlie recommeiidationa from 
Mississippi were made by Governor Sharkey.^ 

Mfijfir. p. M. How ranch are yon worth ? — A, I wiis licU once, but ain't 
worth a cent now, /■'. M. Wiiat liJis beeome of your proiierty V — A. It waa 
destroyed flrel by oiio army and Uicn the other, iinlif it all went Kxcept the 
land, and tliere la not a fence or hedtje on it. F. M. When did you enter the 
rebel Firtay?— A Ili 18flK P. jV. Voluntarily or involuntarily P — A I 
Tolnnteered. P. M. Whut was your object? — ^,1. I was figlithig for SouUi- 
ern righta. P. M. Have yon changed your riewa since then ? — ^. Ko, sir. 
P. M, Then how ran you mke the oath '{ — A. Why, the fiU:t is. I am fiubju- 
gatfid. P. M, W]i«l good will taking this oath do you ? — A. 1 want to vote 
80 aa to keep down the nlggerism Hnlfr»fre party, and to s.tve my ntcTc. P. M. 
l^'i you iw\ any renl SnyalLy to tlie gnverniaeut now V — A [heailatinglyj. 
I cnii't fifty that I dn, P. M. It this country wei-e tu kiecomfi c-n^ged in a 
wnr with aotne European power, and that power should oflur tbt? South iude- 
pendenee, what would you do ? — -4. Well, 1 should act according to circum- 
Btiinuea. P. M. But that U not Inyuliy, I insist on a direct answer. — A. 
Well, it I must epeak ont, I will. I should stand by my state, whichever way 
It went. Chicago Tribune ni AuKiist 'iC, 

• Richardson, Mcssaii^eB and raptors, VI. p. 312. 

' See Sen. Ex. Docs, 1st Ses, 40tlt Conp. No. ^i for complete list of peraons 
in MWissippi to whom special pardonfl were granted by the President, tha 
date on which the pardon wjw iwued, and ths name of the peraon in each 
case who recommended the pardon, and the clasa to which tbe applicant 
belonged. 
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n. THE KECONSTRUCTION CONVENTION OF 1805 

Me&nwbile, the attention of the people was directed to 
the convention which Governor Sharkey had ordered, and 
the caovasa for which waa now in progress. The chief issue 
of the campaig^n was whether tlie convention sliould recog- 

, nize fully the results of the wur nm\ declare the total and 
final abolition of all property in slaves, including those owned 
by widows, orphiinHT minora, and loyal ]>ersons ; or whether 
some form of aholitlon should he adopted which would make 
a distinction between the slave-holders on the one hand who 
served the Confederate canae, and those on the other who had 
opposed secession* bad taken no part in the war, and had 
given neither aid nor comfort to the euemiea of tlie United 
States. To adopt the first course, would be to cut off all 
right of judicial remedy by innocent slave-holders, should 
such right of action ever be allowed by the United States iu 
its courts. The candidates who favored the first course 
insisted that it waa for tho interests of the state to yieM to 
military necessity and accept, unreservedly, the conditions 
imposed by the Federal government. The idea of compensa- 
tion for slaves they believed to be delusive. " If," said a 
prominent candidate, " we obstinately hold on to the dead 
body of slavery in any manner, we shall close and bar the 
only door left open for readmission, and by so doing, enable 
the radical party at the North — while we are chained down 
as a conquered province under military rule — -to consummate 
the work in which they are now so earnestly engaged, of fas- 
tening upon the South the oJions principle of negro suffrage. 
Everything with na depends upon decided enlightened action 
by the great convention soon to assemble at Jackson." ^ Many 
candidates, on the contrary^ favored taking no action npon 
the question of abolition more than to recognise slavery as 

-iiboliahed by the United States. They did not purpose to 



1 TtuA is thg i-'.Dgiinge of Judge Araoa Jnhtuitoii, on« of Mie ablest of 
the laBinberB of the convention. Cftf'^ap'o Tribtme, Aug. 2, 1S65. Judgft 
William Terger, another caniilidate, strongly favorecf um^uDdiiional nboTi- 
tiiin, Hb waa aanj^iine enoneh to believe that it wiiulil iiieure tlie re€n&l>>^ 
llslintent of civil government in Che state, the sjieeily reinoTiil at 
iniops, and tha a*iinisaion of ttieir senators ami repreaentatives to Con-' 
Rresa. The Xexo YorJc Dnify Xvtps of Aiiif. 7, IfiUii, coutaina tliR vietre of 
AndersoD, Jobti^Uin, I'otter, Rohb, and Tergcr, on the leading iaaue of tfao, 
cikmpajgii. 
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have it appear as a matter of histoi-y tlmt the abolition of 
slavery was an act of the state government. As a promi- 
nent candidate of this persnasion put it : " My own opinion 
is that if thia great act of oppression is to bo conaunimated, 
by which the Southern people are to be deprived of *S4,000,- 
000,000 worth of property withont compensation, it should 
be left to be recorded in history as the aot of that govem- 
ment whose first and highest duty is, as far as its power 
extends, to protect and guard with e<Jual care the interests 
and rights of the people of each and all of tJie states, and I 
should desire that the people of Miaaissippi should not bj their 
action give sanction to this enormous public wrong."'* The 
press of the state was divided as between tliese two views. 
Of the two leading journals, the Jaekaon Newg and the Clar- 
ion, the latter favored an unequivocal recog-nition of the 
results of the war, while the News did not. The Clarion^ in 
an editorial, published the day before the meeting of the 
convention, declared that however reluctant they might he 
to yield their right to slaves as property, however much 
they might prefer gradual emancipation, no one could deny 
the fact that the freedom of the negro was already beyond 
cavil, and that no act of theirs could chanjje his destiny. 
" We hear of candidates for tlie convention," said the edi- 
tor, *^who talk either of ignoring thia question or pro- 
testing against emancipation and demanding compenstition. 
Such a course, however proper it might l)e under other cir- 
cumstauees, at the present would inevitably result in the 
prolongation of military rule in thu South, and would very 
probably lead to the reorganization of the states on the basis 
of negro suffrage. It appears to us to be the duty of the 
convention to recognize the situation and at once chunge the 
Constitution to harmonize with this new order of things ; 
declare that slavery shall no longer exist in Mis&ig&ippi, 
a.nd let it be done in good faith, without protest or reraon- 
atrance." The Mississippran, another Jackson paper said, 
'* We think a decided majority of the convention will ignore 
quibbling and meet the issue of the hour like mL^n of sense 
and candor,"' 

The Mississippi convention was the first aif the Southern 
state conventions to assemble in pursuance of the Presidtjut's 



' Speech of FuHon ALderaoD, Chicaff'i 7W6Wflp, AQg- 2. Mr. Anderson 
ealil lie rlid not think the taking of the ainnpaty nntli created nn obligation 
iipnii members ol the eonvpnll'in tfi vnfe ti'f iIik abuliUou of slavery, ajid m 
lor hiiueel^ he mMnded to oppiise it witli nil liia power. 

• QuQled in New York World, Aug, 2a, 189&. 
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plan of reconstruction. It& action was therefore watched 
with keen intereat by the people of all parts of the country.' 
" n," said an influential New York paper, " Mississippi 
moves into her place in the Union with a constitution that 
will meet the approval of the government, we shall be able 
to dismiss all further apprehension concerning the action of 
any other Southern state." The coiiTention consisted of one 
hundred delegates, all of whom, except two, were able to 
qualify. A majority of the members were okUline Whigs, 
most of whom had opposed secession in 1861* It was 
alleged thiit only one member, however, had actually op- 
posed the power of the Confederacy.^ Seven members had 
been delegates to the Becession convention, all of whom 
except one had voted against the ordinance. Seven were 
members of the reconstruction convention of 1868. Gov- 
ernor Sharkey called the convention to order and admima- 
t^red the amnesty oath to each member. He then laid 
before them the following despatch from the President. "I 
am gratified to see that you have organized your convention 
without difficulty. I hope that without delay your conven- 
tion will amend your state constitution abolishing slavery 
and denying to all future legislatures the power to legislate 
that there is property in man ; also that they will adopt the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States abolish- 
ing slavery. If you could extend the elective franchise to 
all persons of color who can read the Constitution of the 
United States in English, and write their names, and to 
all persona of color who own real estate valued at not leag 
than $250, and pay taxes thereon^ you would completely 
disarm the adversary and set an example the other statea 
will follow. This you can do with perfect safety, and you 
thus place the Southern states, in reference to free persons 
of color, upon the same basis with the free states- 1 hop* 
and trust your convention will do this, and, as a eonse- 



1 The JITffW York THma of Aug. 18 said the proceeding of the Missis- 
sippi convenlioQ commanded peculiar iaterest because Mi^siB-slppl wiu the 
slate of JcS Davie, because it was the second to secede, and because it pro- 
duced mora cottoD tb&n aoy other state and had nearly as many alavea u 
any Other. 

3 Tb« aecretur; of tlie convention says the total number of Whigs wu 
seventy ; the Vickaburif Herald of Au^. HI Aftys the number was sisiy. 

• The Chicago TrlMine of Aug. 29, 18(J5, said only one member of the 
Miasinsippi convetiticjo had up tc th&t time uttert^d Anything tbat would pass 
for union at Ute North. That nieniber was " Mr. Crawford from the state of 
Jonte^ B county that had secedt^d from the Confederacy and m&itiuiiied Um 
independence throughout tha war.^' 
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quence, the radicals, who are wild upon negro franchise, 
will be completely foiled in their attenipt to keep the 
Southern states from renewing their relations to the Union 
by not accepting their senators and representatives." A 
committee of tifteen was then appointed to inquire into and 
report to the convention such alterations and amendments 
of the eonatitution as were deemed to be uecessary to secure 
the rehiibilitation of the state government.^ Another com- 
mittee of fifteen was appointed to report to the contention 
such action as was deemed proper and expedient to he taken 
relative to the ordinance of secession, and what action should 
be taken with regard to such of the legislative and judicial 
acts of the state government passed since January 9, 1861, 
as were not in conflict with the Constitution of tlie United 
States. Foreseeing that the utterances of the members 
would be closely scrutinized by the people of the Nortli, and 
knowing that the opiniona expressed would be accepted aa 
indicative of the spirit of the whole South, the convention 
determined that its debates should be reported in full and 
printed, so as to '^ vindicate the state from the aspersions 
constantly being cast upon her."^ 

A proposition to memorialize the President for the release 
and immediate pardon of Governor Clarke and Jefferson 
Davis was the subject of considerable debate. The more 
conservative members doubted the expediency of taking 
otficial action on a matter so delicate at that particular time. 
The convention had been called for a specific purpose, and 
to ask for the immediate pardon of tiie highest leaders of 
the Confederacy was not modesty, to say the least, and might 
defeat or embarrass their efforts at reorganization. The 
convention was composed largely of men whose political 
views were different from those of Davis, yet they had per- 

* ConveTitiDTi Joum&l^ p. 17. 

' Ibid. p. 2"J. One of the members, an ei-major general in the ToTifeder- 
at« army said : '" II is impnrtiLnt fur iib Dot ou\y LliRt the coii^Litutioi:! nhich 
we Bhftll fidivpt ahall aliow the spirit of our people, but it ie also important to 
Bhow by the dbbates the spirit io which tticise propiJEiUoiiH were discussed. It 
is necefwary Uiatwe should sliow that it is n miatake to suppose that in tmr- 
readering we miwely did it to ga-io liiue, and thai there was still a djspoBttlDn 
among the people to carry on the war agftinst Uie Nc»rthierD stateA. It ia. im- 
portaut in the present crisis that whatever can. should be done to assure the 
EOiuervAtive people of the North that hAviiij; tlret tried the logic of the schocls, 
and failed in that, nod having then reiwrtt'd to the sterner logic of arms, and 
haTitig failed in that ^ao., wp are now honestly disposed ta retting to otiralle- 
ginDce, and to utate out of the disastcFs that have befallen us the bc^t that we 
can." He thought there was no hetter way of showing the people of the 
^'o^th that they were earaest and lincere than by publlsliing the debates. 
Sbid, p. S.7, 
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sonal sympathy for him^ and were willing to lake nction in 
his behalf a3 private individuals.^ The resolution was finally 
withdrawn. 

The great question before the convention of 1865 was 
tliat relating to the abolition of slavery. After all, it wag 
not a qucstiun of wlietht^i' slavery should be abolished, but 
how itJi extinction should be acknowledged. The convention 
was nnaniniouK in the opinion that slavery was a thing of the 
past. The only question in their minds was' whether they 
should formally, by constitutional amendment, abolish the 
institution as though there had been no war, or whether they 
should adopt a resolution recognizing the extinction ot 
slavery as a result of the war, and saddle the responsibility 
upon the govenunent of the United States, In either case, 
it would mean the loss of slavery. The latter course would 
in a way siLtiwfy thuir pride, but ita expediency in the then 
state of feeling at the North was very much questioned. 
The comniittee of fifteen, to whom the matter had been 
referred, brought in a report recommending the former 
coiirse. It submitted a constitutional amendment declaring 
that slavery should no lonj^ur exist in the state of Mississippi. 
No attempt was made to fix the responsibility upon the gov- 
ernment of the United States. On the following day, a sub- 
stitute w^as offered which was the same in substance as tliat 
reported by the committee, hut contained a preamble reciting 
that slavery liad been abolished by the action of the govern- 
ment of the United States.^ Three or four members spoke 
in favor of the -substitute. They contended that slavery had 
been destroyed by somebody, certainly not by the will of 
the people of Missiasippi. To declare slavery abolished by a 
convention of tlie people would he an involuntary act, and 
unnecessary. Weacknowledge, they said, that it ia abolished, 
and we are willing to recognize t!ie fact, but we think it due 
to the state and ourselves that we should declare how slavery 
has been abolished. We all took an oath to support the 
Emancipation Proclamation — that proclamation dictates to 
us tliat slavery wiis abolished by authority of the United 
States. The world knows that the government of the 
United States aaaumes responsibility and whatever honor 
there may be for wiping away the stain of slavery. It was 
due to posterity, they said, that in framing a constitutional 
amendment on this point* the circumstancea of abolition 

1 Sec spt^-cTi of J. "W. C Watnnn, Convention Joamal, p. 43. 
^Ttiis Kubslkuie wad otTen-d by Ilii^h A. Barr, delegate from Laf&yfiUO 
CoUD-ly, ConreuUou Jouma], p, 44. 
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should be distinctly set forth. For the sake of historical 
accuracy, tliey ought not to allow the naked fact of the 
abolition of slavery to go forth aa the voluntary action of tlie 
people of Mississippi represented in convention, when every- 
body knew it was forced upon them by a C(m(^ieror.l The 
gulistitute was laid on the table.^ ^ ■ 

Several other substitutes were then offered, all of which 
sought to fix the reaponsjljiUty for entaiicipiitioji upon the 
United States. After the rejection of these, a series of 
resolutions offered by George L. Potter beeame the basis for 
all aubseij^uent discusaion on the subject. They arraigned the 
government of the United States for emancipating the slaves 
of innocent persona without compensatiim ; and dechtred 
that the method by which slavery had been iit>olished was 
of doubtful validity, although the people of the state would 
recognise it m valid iintil amiuXlcd by the proper judicial 
tribunals or otherwise lawfully revoked.^ Patter way one of 
the ablest members of the convention, mid tlic leader of the 
non -conservatives. He defended his resolutions with some 
ability^ and insisted that Mississippi was atill in the Uuion 
precisely as before the w^av. He refused to recognize any 
power in the general government to dietute to the state 
changes in its constitution, and declared that the President 
had not exacted in plain ternis tlie abolition of slavery.* 
He argued, moreover, that the ratification of the thirteenth 
amendment would not satisfy the radicals. Still greater 
concessions would be demanded until the whites and blacks 
were made equah In view of this he was luiwilUng to cut 
off all hope of indemnity for the loss of their slaves. Sjuall 
as the hope was, be was not willing to destroy it by :ui 
unconditional abolition of slavery, and by that act assume 
that the United Statea would never he just. True, the go\'- 
ernment could not pay tbeni now, but it might exempt them 
from taxation.^ The three ablest men in the convention, 
Ijesides Potter, were Judges Watson, Johnston, and William 
Yerger, all of whom opposed the re»olutionK. Judge Watf^on 
declared that the circumstances under which they met to 

1 Convention JoumRl, p. 44. 

I lly a vote of 64 to 41. " Con^-ention Journal, p. TO. 

< He had totd tl]« commissioners to Wasliin^ton that tlie at<i>li(ipn gf sla- 
VEiry v/:\s a sine qua nva to llie rfPstfitiliKhmtint, of civi] povcrnment in ^rrPBiw- 
r\\>\}\ ; lie hiid lold n South CarDlinn, (lelc^fitu)n that tliE'y hail better fLt' Unit 
'• ihe friction of Ihii RtliL-lliim rub nut slavery " if tlmydusired readmiftsion lo 
the Union. Bee also his letlt-r to (JoTcnior Sharbey, 9vpra. 

' l'o[t<?r^fl speech woe publiuhed in ttte Chicfigo TiUh^ne and other Nurib' 
em papers. 
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a great extent impaired, tlieir independence and freedom of 
action, that they were a conquered people, and the army of 
the enemy at that moment occupied their territory <, and con- 
sequently they had no right to dictate to Congress terms of 
readmission to the Union. Judge Johnston pleaded with the 
convention to let the institution of slavery go, the question 
of compenaatioji — everything, until they could relieve lliem- 
eelvea and their posterity, and get some little guarantee, at 
least, that the children whotu they were rearing would have 
a laud to live in, and the privilegea of free men, " What- 
ever," said he, '*may have been our former glory, we are 
now vanquished and helpless, and in the power of the United 
States government. Gentlemen talk as if we had a choice, 
but we have no choice, and it is no humiliation to admit it. 
The only course we can pursue is that dictated to us by the 
powers at Washington." He assured gentlemen that none of 
them or any of their cliildron would ever again see an Afri- 
can slave in this country. The Rentiment of the entire civil- 
ized world taught them that they were alone in the sujipurt 
of slavery. He begged hia fellow-members to act wisely, and 
tliey might hope for peace.^ 

By far the ablest speech in the convention was that of 
William Yerger, a man of conservative views, and one of the 
ablest lawyeiT* that ever [jtactised btjfore the bar in Missia- 
sippi.' He told of his mission to Washington as one of the 
commiasionerg to see tlie President, of the numerous evi- 
dences he saw in the North of the determination of the 
people not to be "trifled " with, of the resolution of the Presi- 
dent upon the slavery question, and of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they met and were there assembled. In 
regard to the views of the President, Mr. Yerger quoted 
him as saying : ** In the proposed convention to alter and 
change the constitution, so as to restore your state to Ita 



1 Tins speech is printed in the Chkago Triiuhfi," aeo also Convention 
Journal, p. 96 e( >eq. 

> Like Gorernor Sharkey, Judge Yer^r was a. native of Tennessee, and a 
Wliig in politics — a fact which practicably eicludei! him from political IUb 
before the war. For a while, however, he occupied a seat on the Supreme 
bench witli Judge Sliarkcy. In the celebrated case of MissiSBippi vs. John- 
son, iu which the court passed upon the validity of the Union batik bondB, 
Yerger^ in the face of a popalnr feeling, violent an*) prescriptive, Etood up 
fearleaal;^ and nobly a^iiiat repudiation, and dcclttr^il ihrtt the Blate waa 
iegaLly as well a& moriUly bound to pay tlie bmiiJs. Althouf^h he knew it 
would coat him bis ermine, be could not be detorrt;d from following his con- 
rlcLiona, His briefs in the Mi^issipp] reporta show that he waa weU reised in 
all bmncbee oi thi' Iaw, aiul for a tnimbcr of yws tie bad tbe mosi lucrative 
-lactice of aay attoruej la thv state. 
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relations with the Federal government, there ought to be 
incorporated an amendment, abolishing the institution of 
slavery." This wins no order or dictation, only a, distinct 
admonition, that unless it was dotie^ so far as the executive 
■was concerned, he would not give the support of the admin- 
istration to the restoration of the etate government, and they 
knew very well that without such support, they could not 
resist the overwhelming tide of fanaticism in the Norths 
clamoring not only for abolition, but for universal suffrage 
and the social equality of the negro. Mr. Yerger said that 
everywhere on his journey to and from Washington, be made 
it his business to ascertain the public sentiment on that qnea- 
tion, and he bad found a fixed and universal sentiment that 
the abolition of slavery had been settled by the result of the 
war ; in the language of the President, " rubbed out by the 
friction of the war," There was no difference of opinion on 
that point. He did not hear a single utterance adverse to 
that view. He expressed surprise that there were members 
who seemed to overlook the fact of the war. Slavery was 
dead, and the state was under the absolute military control 
of the United States. It was folly to attempt to disguise 
the fact. It stared them in the face, wlierever they went. 
It was palpable to the vision of every man. When they 
entered the gates of the capitol for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing upon this question, they were compelled to pass armed 
and uniformed soldiers, pacing their daUy march, and unless 
the President had been gracious enough to accord them the 
privilege of entering, they could not have done so. There 
were no civil courts in operation throughout the length and 
breadth of the state* The reign of civU law had given way 
to the reign of martial law. Trial by military commisslona 
had taken the place of the ancient right of trial by jury. 
The writ of habeai corpus was no longer a privilege which 
they could claim. Almost daily, citizens were being taken 
out of the bands of the civil authorities, and tried before 
petty military tribunala, because the negro was excluded 
from giving testimony in cases in which he was interested. 
The question whether the Emancipation Proclamation made 
the negro free was an academic question and not a practical 
one. No master could institute action of replevin for recov- 
ery of his slave, or maintain a writ of habeas corpus for his 
recovery. Slaves went where they pleased, untrammelled 
and unfettered, and if molested by their former masters, they 
might appeal to the military tribunals of the United States 
for protection. He closed with an arraignment of the 
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system of slave labor, and admonidLed hia countrymen not 
to despair, but to look to the future. Although the destruc- 
tion of the institiTtion at this time, bo suddenly and rudely, 
had worked great hardship upon many individuals^ and had 
resulted in great pecuniary destitution, now that the loaa 
liAtX been sustained and could not be helped, they ought not 
to sit down and repine over the inevituble past, which they 
could uot control, but look in hope to the future and to those 
tilings which might in some degree give compensation for 
what they had lost- "Aa men of aenae, let ua endeavor,," he 
SLiid, " to remedy what we cannot alter* and gather together 
whiilever may tend to palliate our niiafortuuea. Of all the 
industrtjil systems, that of slavery was probably the most 
costly."! 

Yerger'a speech was listened to with the utmost attention^ 
mid after he had finished, Potter''s resolutions were laid on 
the table by a large majority. This done* an ordinance was 
adopted by a vote of 87 to 11, declaring that the institution 

\ of shivery, having been destroyed in the state of Mississippi, 
I neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in punish- 
1 ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duJy con- 
ivicted, shall hereafter exist in the state.* 

^ Thus perished slavery in Misgiaaippi, killed in the houfie 
of its frieuds, and by thoae who loved the institution most. 
Tbis was the great work of the convention. After all, it 
was but an involuntary acknowledgment of a fact already 
existing. This recognition might have been made on the 
ilrst day of the convention ; bitt inatead, a week was spent 
in trying to adopt a reaolutioa which meant nothing. This 
aofc of abolition b}'^ the state of course destroyed all hope of 
a judicial remedy for the destruction of slave property. It 
applied to the widow, the orphan, and the loyal slave-holder, 
as well Eis to the most "guilty rebel," Yet there was a faint 
hope that in some good time, when the animosities and pas- 
sinna engendered by the war had passed away, the govern- 
ment of the United States would, in the spirit of justice, 
devise yome scheme of compensation for the innocent at least. 
Few, however, allowed themselves to be seduced by such a 
hope, and even the most hopeful soon abandoned it- 

The next important task of the convention related to the 
artloTi to be taken with reference to the ordinances passed by 
ihe convention of IStJl — whether they should be declared 
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^ Cunventioa Journal, pp. 145-167. 

Chie<t^o Trifnme of Sept. 4, 1866. 
■ Coiivtolion Journal, p. I(t4. 
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" null and void " ah initio^ or whether they should siraply he 
"repealod" or "abrogated/' To declare them*' null and 
void," it Wiia said, would be to impute to the convention that 
framed them in compete] icy » if not treaaon. It would dis- 
credit the secession convention, and c&st a reflection upon 
the iutelligence and patriotitim of not only every member of 
that body, but upon every individual who obeyed them. 
Those who supported this view held that whether the ordi- 
nance of secession was lawful or unlawful, it wag, nevertbe- 
lesa, an cxerciae of power by a sovereign state. It created a 
de facto if not a de jure government. The ordinance could 
no longer be maiutained, and therefore the people of the 
state desired to see it "repealed/* but not declared *-nuU and 
void." They were ready to acquiesce in the reatilt, tliey said, 
but they ought not to cast odium upon their predecessors. 
It Wita a common practice for legishitive bodies to "repeal" 
acta whose constitulicmality had boen seriously questioned/ 
It was strenuously maintained by one of the members that 
if secession was not a reserved rlghtj it waa at least a right 
of revolution, and the ordinance was not, therefore, null and 
void, unless the right of revolution waa null and void. The 
committee to whom the queatinn had been referred, broug-bt 
in a report declaring tlie ordinance of seceaBion'" null and 
void/' The committee said that many of the delegates in tho 
present convention did not recognize the right of seoessioii, 
and had never recognized it, and to repeal the ordinance 
would be an adniissiou upon their part that it had aome orig- 
inal validity, and that the right existed and was recognized 
by the constitution* And besides, they said, to acknowledge 
the original validity of the ordinance by simply repealing it, 
would seriously prcjudico tlmir efforts to gain admission for 
their representatives in Congreaa. 

Immediately after the reading of the report, an amend- 
ment was offered declaring the ordinance to be "of no force 
and effect/' This waa rejected. Another proposed that the 
ordinance be declared ^'^nuU and of no biudiug force, since, 
in a war with the United States, the latter refused to recog- 
nize its legality or validity, and the state failed to main- 
tain her asserted sovereignty/'* Potter proposed to declare 
the ordinance "vacated and annulled." The report of the 
majority was fmally adopted by a vote of 81 to 14.^ After 

' Conrenliun Joiiruitl, p. 174. ^ IhUi. p. 170. 

< Ibid. p. IB*'- The Smo Yurk Timta of Auj^iwL 'I'l said that the fornt 
in which thiaderlcLr.iti'j]i wuh iiiftdu invulveil an alwlule al>aii"ii»iiiitcnt mf Hid 
dcicLriiic dI i^blx-hbIou, atii cimiufiiiUteLL the atatb to llie tnio principle that Ihers 
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declaring the ordinance of secesBion " null and void," the 
convention, oddly enough^ "repealed" the other ordinances 
passed by the convention of 1861. 

Tbe ordinance of the couvention of 1861 to raise funds for 
the defence of the statej the '* Cotton. Money" scheme, Tvas 
left for the legislature to take such action upon as it might 
deem fit. In pursuance of this act, a large araountof money 
had been put in circulation, and for the convention to repeal 
it would have been equivalent to an act of repudiation. The 
sudden emancipation of the slaves had produced vaat condi- 
tions which, it was thought, clearly called for some action by 
the convention. Offences such as larceny, assault, arson, 
and vagrancy were of almost daily occurrence. There was 
no state penitentiary in which offenders could be confined 
if convicted. The county jalla were full to overflowing, and 
in nine cases out of ten they would not hold a desperate 
criminal twenty-four hours. The committee of fifteen 
brought in a report recommending the adoption of a resolu- 
tion to punish grand larceny, robbery, rape, arson^ and 
burglary with death by hanging.* The report was opposed, 
not on the ground of its severity, but because it was said to 
be clearly a matter which should be left to the legislature. 
The final action of the convention on this subject was the 
adoption of an amendment to the constitution, making it the 
duty of the legislature at its nest session to provide by law 
for the protection and security of the person and properly 
of the freedmen, and to guard them and the state against 
any evils that should arise from their sudden emancipation. 
The legislature was also empowered to provide by-laws for 
dispensing with a grand jury, and authorizing prosecution 
before justices of the peace in cases of petit larceny, assault 
and battery, affray, riot, unlawful assembly, drunkenness, 
vagrancy, and other misdemeanors of like character. 

A memorial to the President of tlie United States in 
behalf of Governor Clarke and Jefferson Davis was adopted 
by the members in their individual capacity.* An ineffectual 

Is no Each thing as a withdrawal from the UnEoa, and that It was a full and 
final aefcrn>wli:dgliieiit that tlii? Federal Conslitution is ami of rigtit BUpreme, 

' Convention Juumal^ p. 268. 

2 ilie memorial waa Higiied by 4Q33; Vfonic-n and by a11 Llie uicuibers of the 
coDventioEi except nboiit ten, who were abaeiit. Tlie iuciiiori:U declared that 
tinpernor Clarke VfXi old, jiiiimfcd In cmistilutinn, atid wrecked in fortune ; 
that Pavifi waa said to be deprived of the privilege of corresponding with his 
fniuily and frictids, and ikikt he was suffering lU health atid threaiensd nitit 
\\)B& iif eyt.'iiLghL His fuTiiily wa& reduced to poverty, resuiiAnce to the 
aiilhority gf Uis UtiiLod States was at an end, thtte was an boQ^tdstanni- 
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effort was made to have the constitution submitted to the 
people for ratilication or rejection. The committee reported 
that it was inexpedient under existing cireumatanceB. An 
attempt was tben made to luive the abolition amendment sub- 
mitted. It was said that if the ordinance of secession had 
been submitted to the people, it would have been rejected. 
They did not want it to be said in the future that the aboli- 
tion of slavery was forced upon the people of the state by 
the politicians. The report of the committee, however, was 
adopted. 

Before adjourning, the convention, in a sort of unofficial 
way» nominated Judge Fishet- of the Supreme Court for 
governor. He was an old-line Whig, and aa a member of the 
court years before* had decided in favor of the validity of 
the Union bank bonds which were afterward repudiated. He 
took no part in the war, and upon the re establishment of Fed- 
eral authority in the state, Governor Sharkey recommended 
hira to the President for appointment aa United Slates dis- 
trict judge, but for some reason or other he was not appointed. 
While on the eve of adjournment, the convention received 
a despatch from the President congratulating them on the 
progress they had made toward "paving the way for the 
readniission of the state to the Union." He told them that 
he would withdraw the troops and restore the writ of hahea» 
corpus as soon aa the state had resumed its "proper position 
in the Union." He expressed the confident hope that the 
example of Mississippi would be followed by the other 
Southern states.^ 

After a session of ten days, the convention adjourned with 
the understanding that it should be called together by the 
President if the "exigencies of the country" ehould require 
it. If no such necfs.sity should arise within six months, it 
sliouUl be adjourned sine die. On the 28th of August, Gov- 
ernor Sharkey transmitted a copy of the constitution to the 
secretary of State, who at once replied that it would engage 
the early attention of the President. 

On the whole, the work of the convention was satisfac- 
tory to the conservative people of the North. It abolished 



UAtioti of the people tr» Tetuni to Ihpir peaceful DCciipationa and restore the 
prosperity tlmt hiul once bEfsaert the Btutc, T]iey duL'Lareii that few of them 
"Coincided" witfi Meaars. Diivis and Clarke in Ihuir pollMoal opinions j that 
most of iheiii voted agaiuiit et'o-Ksiun, j>el Line; did not douht that Mr. r>avj« 
acted upon an lianest and Hmceri; conTicticiii ibat hie tlkeory of iba goYem- 
meat waa rigbL 

» NcvB York Poai, Aug. 25, 1665, 
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slavery, and accorded to the negro certain civil rights, euch 
aa the privilege of bringing suit in the courts and of acquir- 
ing and hohling real estatt;. It wiis a disajipointment to some, 
that no step was taken to grant the negro political rights, even 
ill the most restricted form. This afforded the radicals) a 
pretext for attacking the preaidential policy of recojistruc- 
tion.^ 

Ono of the measures of the convention was the ordering of 
an election for the first Monday in October for state and 
county officers and repreaentatives in Congress. The ques- 
tion of admitting negro testimony to the courts was the lead- 
ing issue in the campaign, and candidates were required to 
state their positiona on this all-important subject. The 
Jackson N^ews carried at its mast-htrad, *■* This is a white man's 
country — President Johnson*" "The freedman and the 
free negro," said the editor, "must stand on the aame foot- 
ing/' " Negroes as a class must be excluded from the witness 
stiiud. If ihti privilege is ever granted, it will lead to greater 
demands, and at last end in the admiHaion of the negro to the 
jury box and ballut box." ^ The Olarion^ on the otlier hand, 
was unequivocally in favor of negro teBtimony, declared thitt 
the question whenever fairly presented ha<l met popular ap- 
proval, and that a rcvolntiou was taking place in the public 
mind which would " astonish" those who were making such 
violent opposition to it.* The majority of the press con- 
curred in the view taken by the ClarioTi, aa did the leading 
members of the bar. 

The election took place October 2, B. G, Humphreys, 
a late brigadier general in the Confederate army, was elected 
governor Over Judge Fisher ; aud the party opposed to negro 
evidence secured a majority of the members of the legislature, 
which^ it was said, insured the defeat of Governor Sharkey, 
who was now a candidate for tlie United States Senate on the 
negro testimony platform. The party in favor of negro 
teatiraony, however, secured the ablest leaders of the legis- 
lature. At the same time, justices of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals and reprtijjentatives in Congress were 
chosen. The new members of the court belonged to the 
" original secessioniMt " party, while the congressmen elect 
were ail old-line Wliigs except one, who was a Union Demo- 



I 



3 Rmvaer, for example, dcclarM tlifit tbc ML^isdppi conTfinUati wits Uttlft ' 
ninre ihan a '^rebt.! coiiapiriLcy to ublaia i»lUical power/' ifew Ye^\ 



Wt^rtd, Sept. 16, Igfirj. 

2 Qiioled iu the A'ew Yvrk I'i'Kl of i let. iB, lPfi5. 
" Issue of Nov. 10, 1805. 
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crat.* At the time of Humplireys' election he hail not Iteen 
pardoned by the President, and in fact had received no assur- 
ance that the pardon would be forthcoming in the event of 
his success at tJie polls.^ He had never been regularly nomi- 
nated as a candidate, but was brought forward in an informal 
way, and elected by his army coniradea over the re^^ular nom- 
inee, whose chief wenkness had been his indifference to the 
success of the Confederacy. The result of the election was 
unfavorably regarded at the North, and was cited as an illus- 
tration of the popular preference for ex-Confederates as agaiuHt 
Union men.* Humphreys had lieen a Whigt)efore the war, and 
seema to have done what he could to pieveiit tlie adoption of 
jm ordinance of secession, but when fiecesaioii became a fact, 
he went with Ids state, according to the prevailing view of 
allegianee in the South. Although the President was dis- 
appointed at the defeat of Fisher, upon tlie recommenda- 
tion of Governor Sharkey, he sent Humphreys a pardon 
in the first week of Octnber. Alvmt the same time ex- 
Goveraor Clarke was released from confinement. The 
proclamation releasing him announced that the authority 
of the Federal government was sufiiciontly restored in 
Mississippi to adinit of his "enlargement from custody," 
and directed that he be discharged on parole to appear at 
such time and place as the President might designate, to 
answer any charge preferred against him. Pemiission was 
given him to reside in MisaiBsippi until further orders. He 
was informed that should tlie President see fit later on to 
grant him a fnll pardon, Ida parole would be discharged.* 
About the same time the President restored the privilege 
of the writ of Jiahms corpus^ which had been suspended 
since December, I8(i3. 

Governor Humphreys, having received his pardon, had 
himself inaugurated governor on the 16th of October, al- 
though for some time he was not recognized by the govem- 
ment of the United States as the real executive. Pardons 



1 Testimony of Governor Shnrkey before recOTifltniction committee. The 
defeat of Geiiieral Freemen in the Holly Springs dialrict ntlcl SylVrtJms Evans 
in ilie Vicksburg district was alleged to haveUjisn diw to the fact that they 
favored tbe julxtiisaioii uf nt'^o testimony Lo tlmcoitrLs, 

2 When iirped to becoirc a candidiite, Hiimpliirfys Rtiid : *' I am yet an un- 
pardoned rel*l. 1 have lalftn tlic anuicgly oalfi nJid forwarded an apiiUca- 
lion (or a fij>i>t;ial pardon, ftttd ftin duBirous of rcncwin;;; my alletjianca to tha 
United States, nlMiough tlie t^sident may not be equally na desirons of roetor- 
ingme to the rights nf citizenship," AWw York Wot'kl, Sitpl. I>, IB&5. 

• Ntv) York Tribune of Oct. )>, l^ifi. 

* The procl&matioi] U printed in fsavn^e's Life of Johsaont p. BS. 
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continued to be sent to Governor Sharkey for distribution, 
and he remained, as before, the medium through which tlie 
official correspondence between the United States and the ^ 
state of Mississippi was carried on. The day after the inan- fl 
g'uration, Sharkey telegraphed Seward that his successor had 
been duly elected and installed as governor, that the other 
state officers had qualified, that the legislature was in session, 
and the civil government of the state was in fact complete^"- 
The Secretary of State promptly replied thiit it was the 
expectation or the Preaident that he should continue his 
functions as provisional governor until further notice from 
the department. 

On November 17, the President telegraphed confirming 
Seward's despatch, and informed Governor Sharkey that his 
services as provisional governor were not yet dispensed with, ^ 
and that he should continue to perform any and all the fl 
functions of that office, and report from time to time what 
progress was being made by the legislature. The governor 
was furthermore requested to make such auggestions from 
time to time as he might deem proper. The President 
admonished him before retiring to have the Thirteenth 
Amendment ratified by the legislature, and such laws enacted ^ 
for the protection of freedmen in person and property as<fl 
justice demanded. He was urged to use his influence with 
the legislature to secure the admission of negro testimony in 
the courts, " I do hope," the President wrote, *' that the 
Southern people will see the position they now occupy, and 
will avail themselves of the favoraI)le opportunity of once 
more restoring civil governnieut." Governor Sharkey waa 
requested to show the despatch to Governor-elect Humphreys, 
whom the President now seems to have recognized as a aort 
of quasi governor. 



in. 



C0HFL1CT3 BETWEEN THE CIVFL AND MILrTARI 
ADTHOKITIE8 



Governor Sharkey's powers were somewliat vaguely 
fined. Hia functions were partly civil and partly militai 
In some respects he was a United States officer* in others' a 
state oPticer.^ The state was still held and occupied as coq- 

* CorivfipoTicletice tif PfOviBional Govenior Sharker, op, cxt, p* 78. 

' The Supreme Court of ttiei*tate !;iihHti|neiitly hi-Ui tliAt Guvimt-r Sharkey 
yrtui a United Slates officer, Scott rs. Bilberry, 4<l Miss. lift. He Waa regu- 
larly commissioQed by Uia Fre^dr iii. anil oQicial communicBtioQa -were tnn^- 
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quered territorj. The military commander of the Department 
of Mississippi had been instructed to cooperate with and aid 
Governor Sharkey in the performance of his duties* but in 
no instance to interfere with him. The existence of martial 
law, the suspension of the writ of halmas corpus, and what was 
practically a dual executive — one civil, iIih other military, — 
necessarily led to confusion and conflicts. From the time of 
the surrender of the civil government on May 22 until June 
13, when Governor Sharkey took charge, the administration 
of civil affairs was entirely under the supervision of the 
military authorities. At the time of the surrender of the 
archives. Major General Peter J. Oaterhaus was commander 
of the Department of Mississippi. On the day Governor 
Sharkey assumed control. General Oaterhaua divided the 
military district of Mississippi into five snlwlistricts, each 
being- put in charge of a sub-conunander.^ On June 23, 
General Osterhaug was supergeded in con^mund of tlie De- 
partment of Mississippi by Major General W. H. Slocura, 
United States volunteers, with headquarters at Viokahurg.* 
General Slocum continued in command during the remainder 
of Governor Sharkey's administration, and was snperaeded by 
General Thomas J. Wood on Noveraher 14, 1865.^ 

During the first weeks of Governor Sharkey's administra- 
tionl^ the military and civil authorities came into eonflict* 
The conflict arose from the action of General Oaterhaus in 
forcibly taking a man from the custody of a civil magistrate, 
while the former was undergoing trial for shooting a negro 
taken in the act of robbery- 

General Slocum proceeded to try the offender by a mili- 
tary commission, and when a circuit judge attempted to 
release him on a writ of habeas corpus^ Slocum not only 
distegarded the writ, but liad the judge arrested in true 
Jacksonian style.* Governor Sharkey complained to Secre- 
tary Seward that the judge in question was an appointee of 
the provisional governor, and was competent to try the slayer 

mitted to bim through the Department of State. Tlie majority report of the 
rvQon^lLriiDtian committee eays the duties of the liroviaioQ^l gavemor were 
ancillary to the vritbdrawal of tbe miliiary forcca. 

* OfticiaJ liocGrtis, op. cit. p. BSJO. Tlie aub-rlietricts were aa follows; 
I. Southwest Missiasippi, headijaartera Vtcksbiirt; ■ IL Northwest MiaaiaBippi, 
hendquEirtera (irennda; IIL Northeast Mississippi. hi2iuIquaTter$ Okolons^ ; 
IV. Kaiil MisAiAsippi, headqiiartera Meridian ; Y. Southeast Miftaissippi, — . 

« thill- p, toss. 

■ Report of Secretary of War, ISflfl-lSa:, p. 60. 

* The judge wlio waa ftrreeted for iMuiiip tlie writ denounced the act as 
not only a violent and stron°!-l)anded iiijusttce to him as an officer acting 
above p&raoDfU and pQlitical cofi^aidc ratio us, but a blow by the muileU haod 
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of the negro; that the law under wliich he acted made no 
distirn?lion hetween the killing of a negro iind a while man; 
and that if the military authorities had jurisdiction in such 
cases, they might try all offenoeg» and consequently there 
would be no necessity for c\yi\ government. He furthermore 
denied that martial law existed in the state, and declared 
that if it had ever existed, the PresidBnt^s pro^jlamation ap- 
pointing him provisional governor, and hie declai'iition that 
the military should aid, and not interfere with, the civil 
authorities, in effect abolished it. Slocum justified his course 
upon the practice of the civil authorities in prohibiting negro 
teattmony in the courts, aud declared that so long as he re- 
mained in command of Mississippi, and until the laws of the 
state admitted their testimony to the courts, negroes should 
he placed under the protection of the United States, and 
such cases as the one in question slionld be referred for 
settlement to the military tribunals.^ Slocura's position 
was approved by the President, who informed Governor 
Sharkey that he saw no reason for interfering, and that the 
government of the state would be provisional only„ until the 
civil authorities shouhl be restored with the approval of Con- 
gress. Four days later Seward wrote, saying, " Upon due 
consideration the President is of the opinion that it h inex- 
pedient to rescind the suspension of the writ of habeai cor- 
pus. Anarchy must in any cose bo prevented, as the procasa 
of re organization, though aeemiugly begun very well, never- 
theless is yet only begun." * 

There were other cases of conflict between the military and 
civil authorities like the one described. In every instance, 
the offence alleged was comiuitted b}" a white man ugainst 
a negro. The whites claimed the right to be tried aecord- 
ing to the laws of the state, and not by military commia- 
sions** On July 25 an order came from the War Department 

of military power against civii aathoTity in the exerdse of ilfl ntost vaJned 
and hitherU) must retjpeoled EunvtioD. TLd following wnis StautoD^a order i 

" Wabhihctok, Aug. 13, 18a5> 

"■Major Grxeral SLncca: Colonc! Parauel ThoniM, assLstarit coinmis- 
eioner of t.he Freed man's HiircaU, has been directed to turn ovtrto yon a mail 
■who had been arreatwi by liis order lor slioniinK a ne^ro. You will reoeive 
the nmn into your custody, caii3<} bim to be tried before a commission, and 
carry its rtentence into effect. H any efforts be madf^ to relfOHt; him l>y AaAro* 
corpus, yoa are directed to dtsubey the vrrlt oiid arrtist the peraon ijtsulng it 
or attempiing lo execute Jl. aitd feport for farther ortSers. By cifiIlt ftf 1!m 
President. (Signed) E. M. Stasttok, Secretary *>/ War.''^ 

— From Chifayo Tribune. Sept. 28, \mh. 

1 Ex-Docfl. No. L'H, Ui See. 39th Conn, p. S5. » /&M. p. 80. 

' The jQCk9Qn Daiiv .V^iw* In a flcry e.diioriftl, dem^ndcMl to know who 
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directed to General Slocuni, who had in the nieatitiine stie- 
ceeded to the command of the Department of Mississippi, 
instructing him to proceed at once ^nth the trials, by 
military comuiiasions, of all persons charged with "■capital 
anil other gross assaults" upon colored soldiers of the array, 
and to proaeeute, promptly and vifforously, all eitnilar cases 
of crime in the department. The Secretary of War declared 
that because the President had accorded a provisional gov- 
ernment to Mississippi, the fact should not be allow'^ed to 
abridge or injuriously affect the jurisdiction heretofore prop- 
erly aasuimed by military courts in that region during the 
war. Especially was the continued exercise of that Jurisdic- 
tion called for in cases of wrong or injury done by citizens to 
aoldiera, and in cases of assault upon, or abuse of, colored citi- 
zens generally. "Where, indeed," ran the order, '• the local 
tribunals are either incapable or unwilling to tlo full justice or 
properly punish offenders, Mississippi is still, to a very con- 
siderable extent, under the control of the military authorities. 
The rebellion, though physically crushed, has not been offi- 
cially announced or treated either directly or indirectly as a 
thing of the past, the auapenaiou of the writ of ftahcas corpus 
has not been terminated, nor has military law ceased to be en- 
forced in proper cases, through the agency of military courts 
and military commanders in all parts of the country." Here 
was a distinct definition of the status in Mississippi. 

A more nutuhle instance of disagreement between the civil 
and military authorities arose from the attempt of Governor 
Sharkey to organize the state militia. On August 17, he 
issued a proclamation ciiUing upon the people of the state 
to organize under the militia laws a force for the api^rehen- 
aioa of criminals and the suppression of crime, lie declared 
that pai'tiea of bad men had banded themselves together 
in different parta of the state for the purpose of robbing 
and plundering, that outrages of various kinds were being 
jierpetrated, and that the military force of the United States 
within the state was insufficient to protect life and property. 
He especially urged those who were liable to military service, 
and who were familiar with military discipline, to organize io 
each county, if practicable, at lea"*! one company of uavalry, 
and one of infantry, as speedily as possible. He most ear- 

vrxs the gfovemor of Mississipv' — Slmrkey, Slocum, or Osterbaus. It pro- 
ti^s(«d ftgamgt tlie "reptnted und nutrafEam^ a'WurHpiion of 0!<l.t?rhima," and 
cnlled Dpon Governor Sharkey tn resiim if he were not Bi]stain»_'d, Tlif! ppo- 
yle wi-re iiidigiimit.. sitid U»e editor, ttnl Sue (ilmutd he trnidw llu' puppet ot 
United Sutes mbitary authorities, t^coted by the Chieaso TrOmne of Sept, 

4, im>. 
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neatly appealed to the young men of the state who had ao 
distinguished Ihemaelvea for gallantry in the late war, to 
respond promptly to a cu.ll in behalf of a suffering people.^ 

On the next day, there appeared in the Jackson papers 
a call to the youag men of Hinds and Madison counties 
to meet at certain designated places on the 22d and 24th 
of August, to organize eompanies and elect officers. General 
Osterhaus, commander of the sub-diBtrict in which these 
counties were situated, informed Governor Sharkey that he 
was in duty bound to prohibit all military organizations not 
recognized as a portion of the United States army unless 
formed under special authority of the War Department or 
of Major General Slocum. He declared that the number of 
troops in Hinds and Madison counties was amply sufficient 
to give the civil authorities all the assistance they might 
need to suppresa crime, if the civil authorities would only 
cooperate sineerely with the military authorities by furnish- 
ing them information promptly and voluntarily.* Governor 
Sharkey, replying to the letter of General Osterhaua on the 
22d, expressed great regret that he should have felt com- 
pelled to take that view of tlie case, and begged to remind 
him that for twelve or thirteen consecutive nights, passengers 
travelling between Jackson and Vlcksbnrg in the stagecoach 
had been robbed at places within a few miles of his head- 
quarters. In addition to these robberies, the governor 
dttclared tliat information reached him daily of outrages 
committetl in various partg of the state where there was 
no military force. He declared that the people were con- 
stantly calling upon him for protection which he could not 
give, and it was the purpose of his proclamation to afford 
them a means of relief. "H further justification," said he, 
" were needed, I may say that in the last interview I had 
with the President, in speaking of anticipated troubles^ he 
stated distinctly to me^ that I could organize the militia if 
it should become necessary." He thought the necessity 
was now manifest, claimed the authority of the President 
for his action, and until hia instructions were changed, he 
said he should feel it hiB duty to carry out the line of policy 
adopted.' 

1 His proclamation Is printed in Appleton's Ann. Cyclop, for 1805, p. fifia. 

« Report at Carl Schurz, Sen. Docs, let Ses. 39th Con^. No. 2^ p. VO*. 

' The Chicago Tribune siiid llml Siiarkey's plan virtually proposed lo 
reocganize the rebelUoii &nny aiter the Loyal army had been disariDtiid and 
disbfiudled, acd would enable them lo drive every Northern m&n Out of the 
BtMn^ make the condition at the freedmsn iuloleiable, and revive & reign of 
terror, lame, of Sept. 13, 1906. 
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Carl Schurz, who was visiting the state at the time as a 
special eoimnissioner of the President, telegraphed to Wash- 
ington, protesting agciinst the organization of the niihtia as 
proposed by Governor Hliarkey- A mUitiiry force, he insisted, 
made up of the young men who had fought in tlie rauke of the 
Confedera^iy, organized independently of the United States 
forces, would be superior in strengtli to the latter, and would 
be certain to bring about collisions between the white militia 
and the colored troops, and thereby increase in a tenfold 
degree the difficulties that heaet the people. The President, 
too, aeems to have doubted the expediency of this policy, al- 
though he had given Governor Sharkey to understand that 
he might organize the militia in certain contingencies. On 
the 21gt of August, the Preaident telegraphed Governor 
Sharkey to call upon General Slocum whenever he needed 
military authority to preserve order and suppress crime. 
He was advised not to organize the militia until further 
advances were made in the restoration of state authority. 
The President promised the governor that the military 
should be withdrawn, and the right of fiabeag corpjig should 
be restored at the earliest possible moment it was deemed 
safe to do so,^ To thist the governor replied on the 25th, 
that the failure to organize the military would leave them 
in a helpless condition, that General Slocum had no cavalry, 
and not force enough to protect the people, and that hia 
negro troops did more harm tliaa good wlien scattered 
through the country.* On the 24th, General Slocnm cut the 
Gordian knot by issuing the somewhat notorious General 
Order "No. 22" in which he described the "herculean 
efforts" of Mississippi for four years to overthrow tlie gov- 
ernment of the United States ; declared that she had been 
compelled through sheer exhaustion to submit to the national 
authority ; that the duty of preserving order and executing 
the luwa and orders of the War Department devolved upon 
the military authorities ; that Governor Sharkey had not 
thought proper to consult with the War Department relative 
to his course ; and that the proposed organization of the 
young men would be certain to increase rather than lessen 
the difficulties that lieset the people. It was therefore 
ordered that district commanders give notice at once to all 
persona within their respective districts that no military 
organizations except those under control of the United 

> CorrespoDdeuca of Governor Sliarkev. Sen. Doca. l£t Sea. B9\,h Cong. 
Va, 26, p. 229. » IbUl. p.'230, 
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States would be permitted within their respectiTe commands, 
and. all attempts to organize the militia would he arrested. 
The order declared that most of tlie criruyfj had Leen com- 
mitted against Northern men^ government couriers, and 
negroes, and that henceforth, when an outrage of this kind 
was reported^ a military force would lie sent to the locality, 
and every citizen within ten miles of the place where the 
crime occurred would be disai-uied by the officer in com- 
mand. Any citizen who possessed information that would 
lead to the capture of the criminal^ and who refused to 
divulge it, should be arrested and held for trial. ^ 

In the meantime, the President had tele^raphe*! General 
Schurz, saying that he presumed General Slocum would 
cause no order to be issued interfering witli Governor 
Sharkey's efforts to restore the functions of the state govern- 
ment without first conaiiUing the United States government, 
and giving his reiisonjj for the propoKed interference. He 
expressed the belief that there could be organiaed in each 
county a foree of citizens to suppress treason, preserve order, 
enforce the civil authority of the United States, and enable 
Congress to reduce the armyjand thereby diminish the enor- 
mous expenses of the government. "■ If there is any danger," 
said he, "from such organization for the purpose indicated, 
the military are there to detect and suppreys on first appear- 
ance any movement insurrectionary in its character." He 
declared that one of the great objects to be sought in the 
work of restoration was to induce the people to come for- 
ward in the defence of the state and tlie Federal government. 
The people must be trusted with their government, and if 
trusted, he believo^l they would act in good faitli and reatoi-e 
their former constitutional rehitions with tho I'luon. The 
proclamation authorizing the restoration of the state govern- 
ment of Mississippi required the military to aid the provi- 
sional governor in the performance of his duties. It in no 
way authorized the military to interfere or throw impedi- 
ments in the way of consummating the object of his appoint- 
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' Tliis order 13 printed in Appletoii's Ann. Cyclop, for 1S65, p. 582, The 
aubstaiice of it appenra in Schurz's report ami Sliarkey's correspondence 
cited sbove. This emplialio aland of tlie general made liiai popular at the 
North, and he waa imiMedialely broutiht forward by tli« N'.w York Deniocraifi 
sa ft candidata fi>r Secretary of Slate. The Vkim<jo Trihunf cntnnienting 
upon the prnposal to nominate him, s-iicl ; " III3 ovcrriJin;! ol Govemot 
Siiarkey would mati.^ him a slroiip; cnniUJate, General Oniera, Nn. 2!2, eii- 
tUhit him Ui meinbiTship in full sr.iiwliiin: tii the Union party dimply on Uib 
score of ils emiuent laUnsw aaui ^nllJ^lL■^t.i•uliUlL■ propriuty." lasue Sept, 11, 

ism. 
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ment without advising the government of the iatended 
interference.* 

Governor Sharkey now telegraphed the Presideint official 
notice of General Slocuni's action, and called hia attention to 
their last interview. General yiocum, he said, had thought 
fit to issue an order to prevent such organization, and to 
arrest those who attempted it. '■'■There is a condition," suid 
the governor, '■'■ that must be settled, and it rests with yon to 
do it. I wiah to be able to vindicate myself when trouble 
comes, as we apprehend it will." ^ By way of reply the Presi- 
dent, on August 30, telegraphed Governor Sharkey a copy of 
the despatch previously sent to Carl Schurz. The governor 
asked for permission to publish the despatch, which was 
readily granted, although the President said it was not 
originally intended for pubhfjation-^ On the same day an 
order was sent from the War Department directing General 
Slocuin to revoke liis proclamation interfering with the organ- 
ization of the militia.* On September 4, General Orders 
No. 23, published from the lieadquarters of the Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, countermanded the order previously 
issued to prohibit the organization of the militia. This ended 
the controversy so far as Sharkey and Slocum were con- 
cerned. The citizens of the state were naturally jubiiant 
over Sharkey's triumph and Slocum's discomtiture.'' Slocum 
was equally humiliated and threatened to resign — a course 
which he was strongly urged to pursue by many in the 
North, who thought his further continuance would be dis- 
honorable to hia profession. The organization of the militia 
accordingly proceeded^and was not interfered with until ISGT, 
when it waa disbanded in pursuance of the reconstruction 
acts which abolished all militia organizations in the Southern 
states. 

1 Thefce'leprMn to Schnrz ia printed in lhe.Chleago THhitne ol AagAS, 1305. 

' Sharkey's correspondence, p. 2;JI. 

■ CMmgo "Prifimif, S«[)tonber 12. 

* The onler Ls printed in the Chicaffo Tribune of Sept. 12, 1865. It is as 

" War Department, Washikotow. Sppt. 2, 
"' Major General SLO^Oti : Upon the lOtli of Allgnfit Governor Sharkey 
issued a proclamation calUnff fnr the Eonnalion of militia cuicpanies in tanli 
county to lifted criiuinnla. piinit>h tliejn, mid preserve giOnd ordc^r in places 
wliere the miliury forficH of the United Stalps were inaiifflcEpnt. If yciii huva 
(s^ued any online ijoun tern landing lliia prndmnatioti or inlerfering with its 
execalion, yriu win at once revoke the e.'inie. Acknowledge the rcct-jpi ot 
IMb ordi-r, and U'loKTHtph your action. 

" By order o( liie President of tlio United StateEi. 

*'T, T. EcKBRT, Secrelary of War.''* 
^ Chicago Tribune, Sept. 12, 1QQ5. 
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The charge that the militia in its efforts to suppress crime 
did not always proceed according to due process of law seems 
not to have been entirely without foundation. By a procla- 
mation of November 3, 1865, Governor Humphreys warned 
militia commanders tliat it was their duty to aid the civil 
authoritiea in the suppreasion of crime, and not to take the 
law into their ow^n hands and act as Judge and jury. Op- 
pression, he 3aid, toward any class of the people was con- 
trary to law and to good policy.^ 

A constant source of friction between the civil and military 
power was the presence of negro troops in the state.^ Many 
and earnest were the appeals to tlie President to order their 
removal and the substitution of white troops. There was a 
natural feeling of humiliation on the part of the whites in 
being ordered about by negro troops, and it was alleged, 
moreover, that poor discipline was maintained among them, 
and that they sometimes even plundered and robbed the citi- 
zens.* A Qoisy> boisterous squad of colored troops on the 
public square of a village never failed to arouse the angry 
passions of the whites, and often led to altercations. 

On the 25th of August the President telegraphed Governor 



J The proclamatinn [b printed 3n the New York Times cf Nov. 10, lSfi6. 
The H'dmesville. (Miss.) IndtpettdffU of Dec, 3, I8G5, coutaiafi a proclamation 
liy a iiiilitia cdmitiiiiider coniplainm;: that certain persons iiat bcloTi^tnj; to 
any re^larly organized iPilitia company weie sbooting negroes on "private 
accouuU" The order waa widely circulated by the oppcinenLe of the militia, 
-who said it was a virtual adinia^ioD Uiat fibootiug negroes waa an excluaive 
pretogaiive of the militia. 

" The mustering out of the Sixteenth Corps at Vicksbnrg on August 1 left 
only afew wljite troops in the state. The Freaideot, nn Jan. 5, 1806, informed 
the HoiiM of K?[.ireemiUtiv*^ii that there were 30 while commiwirinisd officers 
!ti the volutir^er service in Missiesippi and vi38 ucj^ro nfficerfe, and that the lotAl 
namber of enlisted men was 1071 whit*.*-^ and &T3* hlncks. making a t'ltn] of 
10,193. Tbere were no regular troops in the sute, Ei. Dcce. ISOo-ISOO, No. 
71, p. 3, 

■ Tliie allegatioTS seema to hare been partSy stietnined by the leatimony of 
DlRtrict Ciimmander General Wood, Iti his report he fiays : "The diffusion of 
troof^ at. many p08l8 under mexpertenced, and negligent commandeni, more 
eapecially if tlie pasts oticnpied are eiirroonded by alargd popnlation of citi- 
ix\i% is one of the greatest enemiea to eiflcieitcy and discipline, Loti'Ber'eas of 
discipline leads to mAnj arid usfless coisflicjta with the e^ti^^?ns, and many 
complaints from the latter of ontrsg^^a and lawlossni!)« on the part of the 
troops are the neCeKHarv consequence." Rppori SeC. War, 18fl6-lHflT, p. M. 

An example of their treatment of the whites was the action of a com- 
pany at Baytnotid in Biiapending a ITnited Slates flag Over the aidewalk and 
compe1li[)i( the school chiLdron to pass undi^r it on iheir way tu and trom 
achiiiil. kinds County Gazplte, Oc-L 28, 1HI5&. 

A iiesrro officer while on a public mUsion in Sarnniit. I'ike County, had 
till: brass IvuttOns and slioulrier stmpsi Put frmn his coal in broad daylight by 
two nbite men vrbo gave hiin an hour to leitve the town. Keport of J. 
Matbewe, Sub. Cotn. lat Ses. Sfith Cong. p. I4d. 
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Sharkey in regard to negro troops " which seem to be produc- 
ing so much tUssatiaf action," that the government did not 
intend to irritate or humiliate the people of the South, but 
would be magnanimous and remove the cause of their 
complaint at the earliest period practicable.' 

Sharkey's Buccessor seems to have regarded the removal 
of negro troops as the chief end of his administration. He 
represented to the President tliat the negro garrisons "did 
infinite mischief by misrepresenting the purposes and inten- 
tions of the state government^ and by circulating reports 
among the freedmen that the lands would be divided among 
them, and by advising them not to work for their late 
masters," ^ He said, " I liave yet to learn that United 
States troops are needed in Mississippi to restore order. 
On the other hand, 1 have found them a disturbing element^ 
a nuisance, and a blighting curae to the quiet and happiness 
of both races," 

The governor finally sent a special commission to Wash- 
ington "to lay before the President the condition of affairs 
as regards negro troops and the danger of insurrection" 
among them, to secure if possible their removal, and to pro- 
cure arms for the state militia.^ In reply to a memorial of 
the legislature, the President wrote on November 14 to the 
governor-elect that the troops would be withdrawn from 
Mississippi when, in the opinion of the government, peace, 
orderj and the civil authority could be maintained without 
thera. " Every step," aaid he, "will be taken while they are 
there to enforce strict discipline and subordination to the 
civil authority, and there can be no greater assurance than 
has really been given."* 

The conduct of the white ofKcera who generally com- 
manded the negro troops waa not always above reproach, and 
they were, to some extent, responsible for the coiiduct of the 
private soldiers. General Wood reported that one of the 
chief sources of complaint from the white citizens was the con- 
duct of the white officers in neglecting their duties to "dab- 
ble" in cotton alleged to have belonged to the Confederacy. 



' CorreapoadeDce of ProviBional GoTemor Sharltey, p. 60, 

* In reply lo a reinonslrance from the proriaioual governor of South Caro- 
lina, Seward wrote on Lbe LiOUi of Au^^ust itifonjiiiijt! him tbat the colored sol- 
diera were eoldiwrs tn the United States army, ami thifit bn diserhninaticin 
founded on color was InU'ndeii or could be made by the gGvernment iu tlie 
agntpiiineiU to nervice. ('of. Prov. Gov, Sharkey, US. 

* Mouse Journal, 1B6&, p. 37fi. 

* S&vage'a LlCq qI JohuADD, Appendix, p, 107. 
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The abuse became so great thiit he was compelled to issue an 
order forbidding tlie officers from engaging in the traffic* 
It waa also a general complaint that wliite officers inflamed 
tho minds of the negroes by making " incendiary " speeches 
to them. They advised the negroes not to work for their 
old masters unless assured of good wages, and to resist by 
force every infringement of their rights and liberties. The 
coniTUander of a colored regiment at Jackaon is alleged to 
have told an audience of negroes that they must defend their 
rights even to the " click of the pistol, and at the point of the 
bayonet." ^ The President was deluged with representations 
of this nature from private citizens, from the governor, and 
from the legislature. On November 17 he wrote in reply to 
an appeal for the removal of negro troops ; "The people of 
Mississippi may feel well assured that there is no disposition 
on the part of the government to dictate arbitrarily what 
action should be had ; but, on the contrary, to supply and 
kindly advise a policy that it ia believed will result in restor- 
ing all the relations which should exist between the states 
comprising the Federal union." 

" It is hope<l that they will appreciate and feel the sugges- 
tions herein made, for they are offered in that spirit which 
should pervade the bo-som of all those who desire peace and 
harmony, and a thorough restoration of the Union. There 
must be confidence between the government and the states, 
and while the government confidea in the people, the people 
must have faith in the government. This must be mutual 
and reciprocal, or all that has been done will be thrown 
away," ^ 

Early in January, General Wood was asked by the com- 
manding general if, in his opinion, the number of troops in 
Mississippi could be reduced consistent with a due regard to 
the enforcement of tho laws, the preservation of order, and 
the protection of life, liberty, and property. General Wood, 
in reply, recommended the withdrawal of seven of the negro 
regiments.* The authority to muster them out was imme- 



I 



1 Report of Secretary of War, 18fl6-lBfl7, p. 51. 

3 Nfw York Hcrahl, Nov. 13, 18tI5. The Jff^irson JVewfl, commenting on 
thiB aildress, declared it to be of euch a character as would have securfd a, 
cimt ai tar and ft?atli.&rB, if nothing; ranre, in times past. " We are enliUed," 
it 3iiid, ^^ to pea.ce, nnd vre demand tim removal of the negro troops from our 
iniilwt. We hopo this matter will be fully inveatigated, atid If the United 
Stuliis cannot and will not proloet iis from Buch outra^ea, we must protect 
ourneh-ca/^ Qiintwl iit CAfrof/r. Trifnine of Nov, 17, JSilJB, 

* New York JitroM. N'.v. -ln. lHti5. 

* Ropurtof GaiieraJ Wtmd in Uuport of Secretary of War, 1S60-1607, p. Si£. 
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diately granted, but before they could be collected at the 
points at which the mustering out was to take place, an 
order was received from the War Department suspending 
tlie former nrdi^r, Jiiid directinjg that they bo retained in the 
service to work on the levees of the Missiasippi. Under thia 
arrangement, the colored regiinenta remained in the HCrvice 
until February, but were never called for by the officer iu 
charge of the work. About the middle of March they were 
mustered out, greatly to the satiBfiiction of the white inhabit- 
ants. In the month of April, an order came directing Gen- 
eral Wood to muster out the remaining negro regiments, and 
by the 20th of May, 1866, all negro troops in Mississippi had 
been removed. This left but one small battalion of regular 
infantry. 

The governor took great pleasure in congratulating the 
legislature in October on the removal of the negro troops, 
and the transfer of the Freedmen's Bureau to the control of 
officers of the regular army. The whites were now, he said, 
relieved from the "insults* liTitations, and spoliations to 
which they were so often subjected," and the negroes from 
the "demoralization which was fast sinking them iuto habits 
of pauperism, idleness, and crime." 

In February, through the influence of General Wood, the 
district organization of the state was abolished, and post 
commanders were required to report direct to the depart- 
ment commander, the records of the district being at the 
same time transferred to Vicksburg. General Wood was 
anxious to simplify the somewhat complex military organi- 
sation then existing, for he believed that he could thereby 
maintain better diauipline. He had the Department of Mis- 
sissippi abolished in August, 1866, and the state erected 
into a command called the district of Mississippi, with five 
companies of troops at Vicksburg, one at Natchez, one at 
Jackson, and one at Grenada. To enforce rigid discipline 
and to prevent outrages on the citizens and unnecessary 
confiict-s with them, he ordered troops to remain in their 
camps and cantonments when not absent on duty, and to 
receive tactical instruction twice a day of not less than one 
hour at each lesson. These, and other regulations of Gen- 
eral Wood, brought about an improvement in discipline and 
a reduction in the number of complaints of outrages. Ilia 
administration in Mississippi was the subject of favorable 
comment b_y the press of the stated He advised the freed- 

1 The CJflfiVin of Feb. II, 18(1*1. aiiil : '■'■ It is (nuttfriiie to reconl tlie pleriB- 
lUit fact ibat we liave for a departmeui uuinmaailer one wbo hi bo univenHUly 
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men m counties not permanently under martial law to 
resort to tbe civil courts for a redress of their grievaaces. 
At the same time the civil authorities were informed, respect- 
fully but firmly, that state laws making discriminatioDB 
between citizens on account of color and race could not be 
enforced, and that all proaecutiona or suits growing out of 
events connected with the late war were etrictlj prohibited. 
The higher executive and judicial officers of the stata, as a 
rule, admitted the justice of his orders and as a consequence, 
no serious conflicts between the civil and military occurred.^ 
In December, 18C6, Governor Humphreys applied to 
General Wood for permi^ion to disarm the freedraen of 
the state in conformity with the state law prohibiting them 
from carrying arms without special lioenees. It was cur- 
rently believed that there wus to be a negro insurrection 
about Chriatmaa time. The freedmen had conceived the 
notion that the government intended to divide the lands of 
their late masters among them as a sort of Christmas present. 
Governor Humpbreys believed that when the negroes dis- 
covered their miHtake* they would rise against the whites 
and inaugurate a general massacre. General Wood, believ- 
ing that there was no ground for this apprehension, and 
regarding the state law prohibiting freedmen from bearing 
arms as unjust and unconstitutional, declined to give his 

kind ta our people and considerate of their rlghta. We are coniKhecd thit 
the priDciples that aniiniLt« him are of the purest character, and ttiat be bas at 
heart the honor and wtlf.ire of the who3e nation." The Vicksliurg Jierald 
paid tliBt he had proved hiuisell to be a high-toned and fair-minded gentleuiaa 
in hi» di-a]ing:s wich liie citizens, while he had nbver bE!eiLTeiaL»s in the duties 
be owed to the governmetit. 

' Correspondence of Governor Sharlcey, p. 64. General Wood in bis 
report aaid: "Moat of ilie suita or proaecutLonH prohibited by military 
orders or taws of the United Si:a,t«s and of cases flrising amler tbe laws of 
llic stAte making discriminations on nrconnt of race or color, have Seen 
adjusted eitlier by equitftble det^isiong hi ihp state cuurlfl, or by transfer, 
undsir thft act of CojigresB appruved May 11, l&Ofl, to the courts of tbe Lininwl 
SUies, and 1 think it is nut going too far to eay tliat siibatatilial justice ia 
now iidminiBteired throughout the state by the local judicial trtbunnls to 
all diiaaes of per»oii3. irrespective of race or color, or antei^dent political 
Ofiinions. It is itiifortujiAtely too true that many ontragCB and crimeB have 
been ccimmitied by the yiciovia and criminal upon tlie weak, and Uial these 
criitiMhavein many cases pone unpunished. Eui when it ta remeiubered wliai 
a terrible aoeijil.politicii], and military convulsion thena'ioti ha3|iasac-d through 
in the war of the nel>ellion, wlien it is bomo in tuind what n vast population 
of slarca was Huddenly emancipated by the Tsolence of war, and that the late 
^ATes now occupy as freed peoE^le tiie v^^ry sanrif soil, in the cloeest juxiapo- 
sition to the formerly dominant claas, oii which the two racee liveii in tb« 
relation of [uaster and slare^ it RhiriultJ not, p<ertiap». be a matter of surpTue 
that BO many outrages and Crimea uccur and go unpunished, but rather a nuA- 
ter of marrel that 60 few occur." 
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assent to the proposed dmtniament. He informed the gov- 
ernor, however, thiit hia request should be submitted to the 
PreaiJent for such action na he might choose to take. 
General Wood's position was buMained by the President. 
Governor Humphreys then issued an order directing the 
state militia not to attempt to enforce that statute.'- 



IT. THE STATUS OP THE FEEEDMEN 

The suggestion of President Johnson that, if the Misaia- 
sippi convention couhl extend the elective franchise to per- 
sona of color who were able to read the Constitution of the 
United States, and to those who owned real estate of a 
certain amount, it would ** completely disarm the adversary," 
does not appear from the publiyjied debates to have received 
any attention whatever from that body. It is highly prob- 
able that the un;iniraou9 sentiment of the convention was 
against the idea of pglitieal rig'Jits for tlie negro in any 
form. But his freedom, being accomplished, it was necessary 
to confer upon him the civil rights incident to such freedom, 
one of which was the right to testify before the courts. It 
will be remerabiired that at this time negro testimony was 
not uUowed in the civil courts, n<]t even in cases in which 
the negro vitm a party litigant, altJiough it was a common 
law right.^ On account of this it was alleged to be difficult 
to convict white meu of maltreating negroes, and conse- 
quently the military aiithrn-ities of the United States had 
adopted the pmctiee of removing all cases in whicii negroes 
were involved, from the civil courts to military tribumila 
under the management of the Freedmen'a Bureau. This 
was a source of great irritation to the whiles. Tlie bureau 
officials were charged with abusing this power, and in some 
ciisea they, no doubt, screened black criminals from juat 
punishment.* 

1 CoiTespondence or G'>veTnnr Slmrkpy, p. frl. General Wood took occa- 
sion to ^ay that during liis fldininistrati'Dii nf miliiary alfnirs Ln MiBsisAipp! 
tte civil governor heartily cooiH^rale*! wiUi him m every effort to secure 
the restoration of law. order, and prospority amrm^ the penple, and fat the 
enicircemeal of Btrict and iiiiparti;J jnytk'i? to atl clasaea. 

!• It appears that the first ofScial lo arlmit rM'Err> testimony in hifl court was 
the mayor of Vi^ksimrg, Hig actinn vin-^ the Btihject nf a jrreat outcry upon 
the part of those opposed to necro evideiiw, atid the Jackson N'rtrs dpmtiJidpd 
thfti- Governor Sliarkuy rjjmovi; lijni trom cffice. 

■ Genera); SIocuui had to iesue an order to correct a.llfiged abUBOe of this 
jLintl, Sen. Dwx- Ut Scu. 39t]u Cong. p. L9h 
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On September 20, Colonel Samuel Thomas, assistant com- 
missioner of the Freedmen's Bureau, proposed to Governor 
Sharkey to transfer to the civil authorities the right to try 
all cases in which the rights of freedmen were involved, upon 
condition that the judicial officers and magistrates of the pro- 
visional government would take for their mode of procedure 
the laws then in force, except in so far as they made a dis- 
tinction on account of color, and allow negroes the same 
rights and privileges as were accorded to white men before 
the courts. This meant that they were to have the rights 
of bringing suit and of giving testimony.^ Governor Sharkey 
informed Colonel Thomas that in his opinion the negro could 
already sue and be sued in any court of the state as a result 
of the action of the convention in abolishing slavery, one 
incident to their right of person and property guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States being their competency 
to testify before any court of justice.' 

On September 25, Governor Sharkey issued a proclama- 
tion reciting Colonel Thomas's proposition, and expressed a 
belief that the abolition of slavery carried with it the aboli- 
tion of all laws which constituted a part of the system and 
established principles of slavery, a fact which entitled the 
negro to sue and be sued, and to testify in the courts. In 
order, therefore, to secure to the people of the state the right 
of trial before their own officers and under their own laws, 
rather than by military tribunals and by military law, he 
ordered that in all civil and criminal trials in which the 
rights of freedmen were involved, either for injuries done 
their person or property, or in matters of contract, their tes- 
timony should be received, subject to the rules of evidence 
as regarded competency and credibility in the case of white 
witnesses. He announced his acceptance of Colonel Thomas's 
proposition, and requested that no freedman's court should 
thereafter be organized, and that those already in existence 
be closed, and instructed to transfer the cases pending before 
them to the civil authorities.^ 



* Ckicnfjo Tribune, Oct. 12, 1865. 

9 Sharkey's letter to Tbomas is published in the Chicago Tribune of Oct. 
10, 18fi5. 

« Chicago Tribune, October 12. The Tribune of October 6 announced 
timt the mayor of Vicksbiirg, a '* secessionist," was allowing negro testi- 
mnny in his courts, and had af^eed to impose the same penalties on tlie 
whites as on the negroes, whereupon the bureau officials were instructed to 
interfere in no case with the city officials in the discharge of their datlcB, 
but to turn over to them all cases in which the rights of ne^proeg 
involved. 
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Sharkey^s an-angeaient with Colonel Thomas was not very 
popular with the whites, who, as much as they tUsItked to 
be tried before military courts in their contiovei-Hies with 
freedmen, disliked still more the admission of negro testi- 
mony to the civil courts, which it waa bcHeved would 
practically destroy their usefulness. There was, however, a 
comfortixig thought among the opponents of negro testimony, 
namely, that the " bargain " between Sharkey and Thonins 
had only temporary force, and the legislature soon to be 
elected might set it aside. As already pointed out in annther 
connection^ this was the principal issue in the campaign for 
the election of statu and local officers. It waa also jMiintcd. 
out that those opposed to negro testimony secured a majority 
of tlie seata in the legislature. It remained now to see what 
policy the legislature would pursue. It met October 16, and 
on the aame day Humphreys was iiinugunited. AVith regard 
to the status of the freedmen he said in liis inaugural: 
"The higbeat degree of elevation in the scale of civiliza- 
tion to which they are capable morally and intellectually 
must be secured to them by education aitd religious training; 
but they cannot be admitted to political or aocial equality 
with the white ruce. It ia due to ourselves and to the white 
immigrants invited to our shores, and it should never be for- 
gotten to maintain the fact, that oura is and it slmJl ever be, 
a government of white men." He urged that the state ileal 
justly with them, but that they sltouhl be required to choose 
some employment that would insure tbc maintenance of tbem- 
selvea and families, and that they slmuld he c<unpelled to ful- 
fil their labor contracts.^ On tbe !20lh, he sent in a iiiewsjige 
in which he declared that the people ol' MisKisisippi, under 
the pressure of Federal bayonete, and urged on by the mis- 
directed sympathies of the world in behalf of the African, 
Iiad ai)oliaIied slavery, and had solemnly enjoined upon the 
state legislature through their state constitution the duty of 
providing for the protection and security of the person and 
property of the freedman, and of guarding him and the state 
against any evils that might arise from his audden emuncijia- 
tion. The negro, he said, waa free, whether the people liked it 
or not, but freedom did not make him a citizen or entitle bim to 
political or social equality with white men. Tbe Constitution 
and justice, however, did entitle bim to protection in biw pi-r- 
sou and property, for which there could be no sure guarantee 



^T[ie InauRnral address U pHnl^^il in Ap(pleton''a Cyclop, for 186E, and in 
the !few York Herald of October iE). 
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without an inde pendent and enlightened judiciary. "The 
courts, therefore," he continued, "should be opened to the 
negro, and he b« permitted to tifstifj and introduce such 
testimony as he or his attorney may deem essential to estab- 
lish the truth of his case. It is an injustice to our courts 
and juries to say that they will not protect innocent white 
or black men from false testimony and the perjury of black 
witnesses."^ 

The President's views in regard to the status of the freed- 
men were well known to the governor and the legislature. 
It is clear from the President's correspondence with Sharkey 
that the grant of political as well as civil riglitij in a limited 
form to the negro waa a part of his policy of reconstruction. 
As early as the Slat of August he had urged Sharkey to 
have the convention ratify the Thirteenth Amendment, or 
recommend it to the legislature for ratiliention. He advised 
"promptness and circumspection" on this point, and de- 
clared that the proceedings in Mississippi would exert a 
powerful inRuence on thu other states winch were to act 
afterward.* But notwitbatanding the well-known wishes 
of the PresLiIent, the governor failed to say anything con- 
cerning the ratification of the Tbirteenth Amendment, which 
no doubt would have gone very far toward securing favorable 
action upon it, and consequently the success of the presiden- 
tial policy of reconstruction. 

After listening to the governor's njessage, the legislature 
received tlie report of the special committee appointed by 
the convention to prepare such laws and amendments as 
might seetn expedient in view of the abolition of slavery. 
The committee reported tliat its labors had been made diffi- 
cult by the incorporation among them of a large class of 
freedtuea afflicted with " poverty of mind, poverty of thought, 

1 Relative to HumptireyB* messagB on ne^o teatiotoDy the Ifeve York 
Times o[ Deceisber :j ssid : "'Tbt; reco<i[imi?tiiJa.Cion9 are sensible and practi- 
cable, bat were made witli a wry face and witli bad f!jttc6. lie accepls tlie 
abolllioii of slavery fully and witfioul reserve, but cmM rioi avoid saying it 
WM done under pressure of Fediiral bay«new.'' 'I'Iib jxieasape is printed in 
full in the Chicago Tribune of Nov. 30, 18Bo, and in the .Vei» York Times of 
Uiic. 3, \mb. 

" Again, on the first ot November, the Prejiident ttlep^raphed Gf^vemoi 
STiarkey that '* Tlie iwtinn of the MiHsiR^ippj les^lsLatiire ]b loolcpd forward lo 
with gceaJi interest at this cimp, and a failure to act will create the belief th«t 
the act of your convention abciliHliiTifi^ slavery w[|| hereafter be revohed. The 
RTgutoent is. If the convctiiion abollshefi fllavery in good faith, why thea 
ehctuld the lepialatiirc hesitate to ruialte it a part of the Coniititution of the 
United States 1'" He tfid the governor that he tnisted in God that tht "iegx^. 
Jftture would adop[ It and make the way clear for the admisaiuQ of seuatori 
and repreaentatives to their titiats. 
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poverty of meana^ poverty of self-government, poverty of 
energy, and rich iu idleoesa with all their miseries." 

The cotninittee declared, that it had " labored earnestly to 
secure justice, employment, labor, income, reward, home, com- 
fort, security, health, sobriety, good morale, and protection 
to person and property." The report recouiniended a series 
of measures by meana of which it was hoped to meet " the 
alarming condition brought about by the emancipation of 
the colored race." " WTiile some of tJie legislation," the 
report declared, "might seem rigid and stringent to the 
sickly modern humanitarians, it could never disturb or 
retard the good and true of either race." ' 

The legislature at once took up the recommendations of 
the governor and the committee, and pursuant to the spirit 
of both, passed a number of acts concerning the freedmen 
which have come down to us under the name of the "Black 
Code" of 18(35. It is for tliG enactment of these measures 
that the legislature of 18Q5 is best known. One of these 
was an act to regulate the relation of master and apprentice 
as it related to freetlmen, free negroes, and mulattoea. Thia 
act made it the duty of the civil officers to report to the pro- 
bate courts of their respective counties, semi-annually, all 
negroes under eighteen years of age who were orphans, or 
who were without means of support, and the court was 
required to apprentice them, tlieir former owners being 
given the preference when in the opinion of the court they 
were suitable or competent persons. Males were to be 
bound until they were twenty-one years of age, females, 
until eighteen. Masters were empowered to inflict moderate 
chastisement for misbehavior. They were entitled to judi- 
cial remedy for recovery of runaway apprentices^ and it was 
made a penal offence to entice or persuade apprentices to 
run away.' 

An act to prevent vagrancy provided that all freedmen, 
free negroes* and mulattoea in the state over the age of eigh- 
teen years, found on the second Monday of January, 18GC, or 
thereafter, with no lawful employment or business, or found 
unlawfully assembling themaelvea together either in the day 
or night time, together with all white persons so assembling 
with them on terms of equality, or living in adultery or 
fornication with negro women, should be deemed vagrants, 
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^ The report waB writtes by the cLairnian, Mr. Ilui3jon of Y&zoo. 
printed in tull In the Chkaga Tribune o( Oct. 26, ISflB. 
« Pauiphlel Acta or ie«&, p. 6G. 
I 
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ftnd upon conviction should be fined, in case of a negro, not 
exceeding ^50^ and in case of a white man^ not exceed- 
ing t;*200, and in atldition, be imprisoned at the discre- 
tion of the court, not exceeding ten daja for the negro, 
and uix mouths for the white man. Jurisdiction was 
coufei-red on all justices of the peat:e, niayoi-s, and aldermen 
to try offender against ihia law without a jury. Upon the 
failure of the convicted party, if a negro, to pay witliin five 
days the fine imposed upon him, tlie shuriff waa to hire him 
out for a sum equal to the amount of the fine. If the 
offender couhl not be hired out, he was to be treated as a 
pauper. It was also made the duty of the Board of Police 
in every county to levy a poll-tax not exceeding $1 on 
each negro between the age of eighteen and sixty, the 
sum to constitute a freedmen's pauper fund to be expended 
exclusively for the colored poor. Failure to pay the lax wa* 
to be deemed prima fade evidence of vagrancy, and it was 
made the duty of the sheriff to arrest the offender and hire 
him out for the amount of the tax plus tlie costs.* 

An act to confer civil rights on freednien gave them the 
right to sue and be sued, to im|>load and be impleaded in all 
the courts of law and equity of the state, to acquire and hold 
personal property and dispose of it as wliite persona, but it 
was expressly provided that tliey could not retit or lease land 
except in incorporated towns or cities wbere the corporate 
authorities were empowered to control the privilege. They 
were given the right to marry in the same manner, and 
under the same regulations as white persona, provided that 
the clerk should keep a separate record of their marriages. 
All negroes who had cohabited together, as husband and 
wife, were to be held as legally married, and their issue as 
legitimate. Intermarriage between wliites and negroes was 
punishable by life imprisonment in the penitentiary-* The 
right to testify in the courts, was granted freediuen, hut only 
in cases in which they were a party, either as plaintiff or 
defendant, and in all cases their testimony was to be made 
subject to the rules and tests of the coranaon law, as to com- 
petency and credibility. By another provision, they were 

I Pamphlet Acla of 18fl6, p. 00. 

^ The Urst iofitanre of iiitennarriage between the races in Mlaaisstppi 
orcuiTt'd at Jackson in June, IfflJtS. ll was itae cfuee of n nepro man ami a 
wliite woman. Tliey were tried in tlie circuit court, found ptiHiy, mid scii- 
Ipncc'd to inipriscitimeiit in Uie county jail fur six inoiiths, and in piiy a line o( 
S'lOO ciLch. Tlitf military offirers IrMikrd on with inten^at while Uit judge com- 
mented upon the depravity M ilje woman, but they did not Int^rfure. Binds 
Couu(y GaeeUe, June 22, ISlH). 
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required to have a lawful liome or eni|>loyment, and written 
eviJen(3e thereof, by the second Monday in January, follow- 
ing, and aiiunally thereafter. If living in aai incorporated 
town, freedmen were required to obtain a license from the 
mayor, if in the counti'y, from a member of the Board of 
Police, authorizing them to do irregular job work, which 
license raigbt be revoked at any time for gcK)d cause. All 
contracts with freedmen, for labor for a longer period of time 
than one month, were required to be made in writing, and in 
duplicate to be read to the freedman before an ofticer, or two 
disinterested white persons of the county, and if he should 
quit the service of bia employer before expiration of his con- 
tract, without good cauae, hia wages for the time he had 
served were to be forfeited. Civil officers were required to 
arrest freedmen who should run away from their contracts, 
and carry them back to the place of employment. For Tank- 
ing the arreat, the officer was to he entitled to $5.10 per mile 
for each mile intervening between the place of arrest and the 
place from which the offender eecaped, the sum to be paid 
by the employer and held as a set-off for so much agJtinst 
the wages of the deserter. Attempts to persuade freedmen 
to quit the service of their employers were puTiishable by a 
heavy fine. Other stringent provisions were adopted to com- 
pel colored laborers to fulfil their contracts.^ Another act 
prohibited them from carrying firearms, dirka, or knives. 
For disturbing the peace by engaging in riots, practising 
cruelty to animals, making seditious speeches, using insulting 
hniguage or gestures, or for exercising the functions of a 
minister without a license from a regularly organized church, 
a fine of not less than ten or more than a hundred dollars 
was imposed, and the offender was liable to imprisonment not 
exceeding thirty days.' 

The legislation in regard to freedmen was completed by 
the reenactraent of all the penal and criminal laws applying 
to slaves, except so far as the mode and miinncr of trial and 
punishment had been altered by law. This legislation cre- 
ated a storm, of opposition in the North. The various acts 
were printed entire in many newspapers, and severely com- 
mented upon by editors,^ It was said that their enforcement 
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1 Pamphlet Acta of 1835. p. 82. • Ibid. p. 366. 

' 'I'lie CMcfigo Tribune ot Dec. i, 1835, aald, relative to this lefdela'tloD : 

■ We tell the white men o( Mississippi that iLc men rtf ih.& Nortti will oinfert 

the stile of MiasftRlppi into a frog pond before tlii^y will nllow any such tawa 

to disgrace one foot of soil in which the bones of our soldiers sleep and over 

which the dag of freedom waves." 
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would mean a reestabliahment of slavery in another form. 
The retJnactuient of the old slave code, they said, was a return 
to slavery pure and eiuiple. The vagrant act applied only 
to negroes. Only the negro was required to have a home 
within a certain time. It deprived him of the aucietU right 
of trial by jury. Offences that had no relation to idleness, 
as the non-payment of taxes, for example, were denominated 
vagrancy, and punished as such. 

Such was the Northern view of the legislation of 1865. 
The unpopularity of this legislation was not confined to 
the North. The sentiment in favor of it was by no means 
unanimous In MissiasippL The Clarion, the mo&it influential 
journal perhaps in the state, regarded Ibe action of the legis- 
lature as in many respects "unfL>rtuDate," and expressed the 
hope that the legislature possessed patriotism and wisdom 
enough to correct the mistake.* The l^ckghurg fferald saJd 
the legislature had failed to do its duty.^ and the convention 
should be reassembled.^ Petitions with this end in view 
came to the president of the convention from many parts of 
the state. The Columbna Sentinel characterized those re- 
Bponaible for these measures as a "shallow-headed majority 
more anxious to make capital at home than to propitiate thei 
powers at Washington." "They are," said the editor, **a8 
complete a set of political Goths as were ever turned loose 
to work destruction upon a stiite. The fortunes of the whole 
South have been injured by their folly." ^ Judge Campbell 
expressed the opinion that some of their acts were " foolish,"* 
and Judge Watson declared that they went "entirely too 
far" in the matter.^ 

Prohibiting the freednien from renting land outside of 
towns and cities was clearly unwise. Moreover, the move- 
ment of negroes to the towns and cities was one of the 
special complaints of the whites at this time, and yet, 
strangely enough, their legislation, instead of encouraging 
the freedmen to rent land in the country, tended to drive 
them to the towns, where they must suffer from idleness, vice, 
and disease. It would clearly have been the part of expedi- 
ency to allow them not only to rent land, but to acquire 
homes and own real estate in the country. The constitution 
of 1865 invested the freedmen with the right to acquire anti 
hold property without any cjnalifi cation or limit as to kind 
or character, and in some instances the local courts refused 

' Issue of Jan. 7, I3(iO. > lasoe of Dec. 4. 1866. 

■ Quoted by llie Hinds County GateUt o( Dec. 23, 1805. 
' Boulnell Report, 1870, p 933. ' Ibid, p 1000. 
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to be bound by the acta of tlie legislature. Allowing them 
to testify ouly in cases in which they were parties seetus to 
have been unwise. If they were competent witnessen eitlier 
for the prosecution or defence in cases in which either 
plaintiff or defendant was a white man nud the other party 
a negro, there was no good reason wbj thoy should, not have 
been ptirnntted to tesLify when both parties were white. 
This wig not only illogical, but worked positive inconven- 
ience and injury to white litigants. In cases in which both 
parties were white, negro testimony was not allowable, 
although it might have been the only evidence available.^ 
Manifestly such legiislation at this time was folly. Those 
who were responsible for it assuredly did not understand the 
temper of the North. ^ It was such legislation ns this, be^iin 
in Mississippi and adopted in other Southern states, that led 
the radicals, when Congress met ic December^ to set aside 
President Johnsorfs re const met ion measures. It gave tliem 
a pretext to subvert the partially reconstructed state gov- 
ernments and remand the South to despotic military ride. 
They cited this action as proof sufficient that the South had 
not accepted the abolition of slavery in good faith, and it 
doubtless led some conservative Republicans to adopt the 
view that immediate negro suffrage wiis a political necessity. 



1 Chief JuBtice Campbell, as good a lawyer he. ever wrote a brief Id Missis- 
Blpps, while un the circuit bench, whs one uf Lbe first jadi-eg to adinil negro 
tefitiinony in his court, In October, 1806, .i white man was convicted of mur- 
der iu Ilia court by a. wliite jury upon negro testiraojiy, Tlie judge in pro- 
nouncing sentence delivc^nad &q opinion that, completely demolislied the 
argumenl* of those who criticised his action, He stiiri : *'Tlie idea that it ia 
dangerous to admit negro itstimony against whiles, and that GombinaiintiB 
among fruiiduien to fabricate fn.lse testimony wtH result in unjust convictloiis, 
will be difiaipated in the niJnd of every a4?n»llbic man who caStiily rct^iH^ia on 
the fact that it Is usually difficult to convict of criaie even on the testimony 
of whites, and that a jury of wliite men witii all their knowledge of ne'gro 
character, Jealmisy of casie, and prpjudice against ttiiH innovation in the Jaw 
of evidence, anil a wjilte judge with a cocrt hou9G crowded witli wiiltq spec- 
tators, witli nhite men as attorneys on both pidos, will not be likely to be 
deceived and duped into Intproper convictions.'" Hia full opinion in tijja case 
is printed in tllie AVuj York Tintes of Oct, 11. 1805. Sharkey and AJcorn, 
the two RenatofB-elGct, upon lu?jtation delivered addreasfs belora the legiiiila- 
tare, and ailinonislied the meraherfl that it was a mailer of poilc-y and justice 
that the neijro should be allowed to testify, and warned the legislature tliat 
if Ibey refused !tim the rigtit, the United States goTemment would extend It 
to him. AVw Y^-rk Hfralii, Nov. «. 1806. 

* S. S, Coi, one of the conservative Democratic lenders ia Congress during 
recanstructlon times, said : "■ It Is Burprialn^ that the intelligent men of Mi^i- 
aissippi could have persiiftded ihemselvfa, a-Et^r the lerribh? oxpfrieiiCf t-hrongh 
which they had yijissed. that tjje triutnphiint North, miw tliornnchly imbued 
with the aiiti-3ilav(,Ty eipnMni*^nt, would fof a moment tolente thid new slave 
code.'^ Three Decutea, p. 306. 
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However, something should be said in explanation of these 
measures. The auddeu einancipatioti of the slave population, 
and the too generous course of the government in furnishing 
them with the means of subsistence during their idleness, not 
only deranged the labor system of the South, but demoralized 
the colored laborers to such a degree that to the planters 
of the state in 1865 the outlook was disheartening. The 
freedman wag. made to believe that liberty meant license, 
that aa he had been freed from slavery by a powerful gov- 
ernment, he would also be clothed and fed by it wliether he 
chose to labor or not. He was told by unacrupuluus Freed- 
men's Bureau agents and negro soldiers that he ought not to 
work for his former master for any promise of coropensiilinn^ 
that his freedom was not secure so long aa he remained on 
the old plantation, and that the government in due time ex- 
pected, to confiacate the land of the late mastera and divide 
it up among the slaves* As a result, the freedmen left the 
plantations ami moved to the towns or militar}' uamps, re- 
fusing to make contract^ or to fulfil them whttii made. The 
amount of robbery and larceny was alarming. The farmer's 
swine were stolen for pork, his cows were penned in, the 
woods and milked, and hia barns and cotton hotises were 
broken open.* 

If he was fortunate enough to procure laborers to pliuit 
his fields, he had no assurance that they would remain with, 
him until the crop was harvested. In fact, it was almost cer- 
tain that they would not. The legislature was made up for 
tiie most part of small planters, none of the able members of 
the convention having been chosen to seats in it. There was, 
however, a respectable minority of able men who made unan- 
swerable arguments against such legislation. One of these 
was Judge Simrall, subsequently a justice of the Supreme 
Court. The time was unpropitioua for calm and deliberate 
action. The condition of things seemed to demand the im- 
mediate adoption of measures to check the demoralization of 
the freedmen, and compel them to labor. Laws were passed, 
moat of whicii» when impartially enforced, as they generally 
were, did not work injustice to the negro. Their purpose 
was to force him to cease his roving H.nd become a producer. 
The law against vagrants was not more severe than those of 



I 



1 Cotton stealing; was so prevAlent thai the leglRltttuie passed an net at this 
HssioD makiDg il unlawful in i«<.)ii:ie coanliea to send cotton to markt^t except 
in bales, or r-i buy cuUrtn afu-f durk. If brought in bags it was prima facie 
evidence of being stolen cottoa. Ottier measures were provide lor checking 
tbti criut€. 8co AUt of November 25, L»wa of IS06, p. ItiS. 
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many Northern states.* The refasal of tte legislature to 
accord the negro civil and political rights waa, of course, 
due to prejudices and traditions wMch constituted a part of 
the very fahric of Southern society, and the sudden banish- 
ment of whicli was not an easy taak. 

On the 30th of Novembei", General Howard telegraphed 
the assistant commissioner of the Freedman's Bureau that 
as long as the bureau remained in Mississippi it woald con- 
tinue to protect the freedmen in tlie right to lease lands, and 
that the act of the legislature denying them the right waa 
not recognized at Washington as valid. He directed, further- 
more, that an investigation be made in all cases where freed- 
men were arrested for violation of the above law, and the facts 
be reported to Wasbington, in order that prompt redress 
might be afforded^ Thereupon the governor sent Judges 
Yerger and Acker to Washington, to lay before the Presi- 
dent the measures of this legislature relating to freedmen, 
and to request him to indicate such as the military authori- 
ties would be allowed to disregard. He informed the legis- 
lature, October 1, 1S66, that the President had assured him 
that none of the acta should be nidlified except by the courts 
of law. 



' At the time this legisIftUon was enacled the statutes of Wisconsin denom- 
inated as ^^vngrRDls^' all idle pensons who liad no vUible Eueaiia of Bupport, 
and all persons wandering Abroad and not giving a g;ood account of thf^iQ' 
Belvea, or who begged bresid from door to doot. Ya,graDcy was punishable 
by irapriaoument not eiceeding nintty daya. ReTised StatuU'a of 1878, 
p. 465. 

The New Tork etatutes dcnominattd such persona as '■* tramps," and npon 
conviction they were to be ioipriaoned at bard labor in the nearest peniten- 
tiary for a period not exceeding mt months. Revised Statutes of 1881, Vol. 
III. p. 16U8. 

lo Maine all peraong who refused to work^ or who had no ordinary calling 
or lawf tU business, were required to be sent to tbs workbonse, All v^^gabunds 
or idle pereiiua going about bugging in towii or country, or negleGliug ttieir 
calHng or employment, or misappniiing what thpy earned and not providing 
iUpport for tlieiuiiol ^63 and familii>s, were imprlsj^ned not exceedmg ats 
monthB. Revised Statutes of 1871, p. 200. 

In MrwoaRliiiBetts the laws against vagrancy were aluioet identically the 
ftame as in Wiacnnsin. If any diffprcncp, they were more seYero. Supp. to 
Gen. 81«l9. Vol. J. 1800-1872, ch, 23&. p. 510. 

In Indiana any peison, male or female, over fourteen years of age. who 
ha<l FEiitilu no r^dionable effort to pmcurt; ecnpHoyinunt, or wlio had refudtid 
to IftlhJF and waa found begging from door to door, was subject to a line of 
9M. Gnjnj- about begging and twtiog Bubsisteuce was vagrancy. Revisud 
Statutes of 1861 . 

In Conneciifjut all idle pereong wlio had no means of supporting them- 
aelvaa, all buggara who wandered abroad from place lo place without lawful 
busineas, and all who inis.'jpent wliat they earned, wi^^re eubjesct to iniprii»- 
oikment at hard labor not exceeding sixty days, Revision of l&i^, ch. 4, 
p. &42. 
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The legislature not only declined to confer upon the freed- 
mon such civil and political rights as the President had 
advi.3ed, but mfitsed to accept the reqiiireraents of the con- 
gressiooal policy. On December 4» the joint standing-com- 
mittee on state and Federal relations, to which had been 
referred the doeumenta and reaolutions relative to the pro- 
posed Thirteenth Amendment, brought in a report in which 
it Wits daclared that the firyt and main article of the amend- 
ment had already been adopted by the state of Missi^ippi, 
in so far aa her own territory was concerned, and was a 
part of her constitution in ahnost the same language as the 
propotie<l amendment i that it wiis not possible for the state 
by any act or in any manner to change the etatua of the 
slave as fixed by the convention ; that slavery had been 
abolished in good faith ; the state would abide by it^ and 
conaeq^ucntly the adoption of the proposed amendment could 
have no practical effect in Mississippi. The chief objection 
wag the second seution, which empowered Congress to enact 
the appropriate legislation to carry the first eeetion into 
oJTc'Ct. Slavery liaving been totally abolished, they said tliey 
coidd see no necessity for this second provision* Slavery 
existed legally nowhere in the United States except in 
Kentucky and Delaware, and the Thirteenth Amendment was 
not necessary to coerce the people of those states to abolish 
it. Moreover, they said, the second section contained a 
dangerous grant of power by the states at a time most 
unpropitious for enlarging the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment. Besides, it was uiiwise and inexpedient to reopen a 
subject which would afford a theme for radicals and dema- 
gogues to use against the Lest Interests of the country, and 
Mississippi was unwilling to give her deliberate consent to 
leave any question open from which further agitation could 
arise. The question of slavery being settled in ail the states 
except t>vo, the public mind should be withdrawn from 4 
subject "80 irritating in the past, and the door as effectively 
closed against all future agitation as it was possihle for 
human wisdom to do." Such was the argument ajjainst the 
ratifieation of the Thirteenth Amendment. 

The r^'port concluded : "Connected as the provisions ai-e, 
a ratiiicatiou of the first and a rejection of the second would 
be inoperative and of no effect, therefore the rejection of 
both is recommended." The report waa adopted.* Thia 

^ The Vickaburfi Hurnlil of N^ovember 9 asked ; "Shall MiaaiaaippI ratify 
tlio Thirleciith Anienrinient? Ws answer, Nai tan ihouaand tioies, not" 
Tbe edilor was willinig thftt the aectioii abalifihiiig sUvorj- abould be ratiHed, 
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was the second step in tlie defeat of President Jobuson'e 
plan of recoustruct-Lon. The proposed Fourteenth Amend- 
ment met the Banie fate the following year. The governor in 
traiisniEltiug it to tlie legislature said it had been proposed by 
a Congress of leas thau three-fourths of the states, in "pal- 
pable violation" of tlie righta of more than one-fourth of the 
atatea ; that it was an 'Mnaulting outrage," and a denial of 
the equal rights of so many worthy citizens who had ghed 
^lory and lustre upon their race and section, both in the 
forum and in the held ; that it was such a gross usurpation of 
their rights that a mere reading of it would cause the legis- 
lature to reject it. He recommended its rejection, and the 
legislature unanimously adopted the recommendation.* 

Governor Sharkey, who had asked to be relieved from the 
duties of provisional governor at the time of Humphreys' 
inauguration on October 16, was informed by Seward on 
the 14th of December that the time hud come when, in the 
judgment of the President, the care and conduct of affairs 
in Missiasippi might be remitted to the properly constituted 
authorities, chosen by the people thereof, without danger to 
the peace and safety of the United States. 

He was instructed to transfer the papers and property of 
the state, then in his custody, to Governor Humphreys. The 
President acknowledged the fidelity, loyalty,, and discretion 
which had marked the governor's administration. On the 
same day, the President sent a despatch to Governor Hum- 
phreys tendering him the cooperation of the United States 
government, whenever it might be found necessary in effect- 
ing the early restoration and the permanent prosperity and 
welfare of the state of Missisaippi. This completed the 
reconstruction of the fitate according to the presidential 
policy. 



but not the section fimpowering Congress to enact the legialatiiin necessary 
to carry into effect the first. 

1 Senator -elect Sharkey, in a letter to Humphreys, dated Washington, 
Sept. 17, 130fl, advise;! a^ninat Iho ratification of l.Le Foiirtefiutli AiHendmuiJl 
fin the ^ound that it had not been propoHed by two-thirdH of the Congress of 
the United Stales. New York Herald, Oct. 9, ISfle, 



CHAPTER FOURTH 
The Economic Aspects of Reconsteuotion 



1, JCCONOMIO PROBLEMS 

As a result of the events described in some of the preced- 
ing chapters, one would naturally not expect the economic 
outlook to have beea very eacouraging at the beginning of 
reconHtruction. The people were generally impoverished ; 
the farms had gone to waste, the fences having been 
destroyed by the armies or having decayed from neglect ; 
the fields were covered with weeds and bushes; farm imple- 
ments and tools were gone; live stock had disappeared so 
that there were barely enough farm animals to meet the 
demands of agriculture ; buaineaa was at a standstill ; banks 
and commercial agencies had either suspended or closed on 
account of insolvency; the currency was in a wretched con- 
dition i the disbanded Confederate fioldiers returned to their 
homes to tind desolation and starvation staring them in the 
face ; there was no railway or postal system worth speaking 
of ; only here and there was a newspaper still running \ the 
labor system in vogue since the efltablishment of the coloaiea 
was completely overturned^ and the laborers were wandering 
aimlessly about the country refusing to perform their accus- 
tomed toil. Worse than all this, was the fact that about 
one-third of the white breadwinners of the state had either 
been sacriticed in the contest or were disabled for life, so 
that they could no longer be considered as factors in the 
work of economic reorganization.^ Another class of depend- 
ents were the widows and orphans, the support of whom 
claimed a no inconsiderable share of the state's bounty during 
the reconstruction period. The number of dependent orphans 
alone was estimated to be ten thousand." Many of the women 

1 According to one authority, of the 78,000 troops furnished hy MisKis- 
Blppi to the Conledtrate army, 12,000 were kiU«d or died of woun^iarecfived, 
and 16,000 died of dise^ida contract«d while in the B^nice, Hinds CoHntjf 
ikiietu, Feb, 2, lif&ti. 

3 Appeal of Rev. C. K. Marshall in Neut fork Times ot Feb. 37, 1B00. 
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had never been accustomed to perform domestic eervice, and 
coasequently found tbemselvetj at a great disadvantage in 
the struggle which now enaued.^ There was hardly a home 
in the state in which there waa not mourning for some mem- 
ber of the family who had been killed in the war, A North- 
ern newspaper correspondent said it looked aa if one-half 
the adult males of the Btate had disappeared. A family 
that had not lost a member was an anomaly, and, for the 
most part, those who had fallen were the young and vigor- 
ous, who were so much needed in the work of economic reor- 
ganization. A traveller, who was present at a meeting of 
three hundred people in the town of Aberdeen in 1865, 
declared that at le^t one-third of them had lost either a kg 
or an arm, while one-half of the remainder bore unmistaka- 
ble evidences of severe campaigning. To supply this class 
of persons with artificial limbs, one-lifth of the state revenues 
were appropriated in 1866. Another traveller found only 
five hundred of the original inhabitants in the town of Cor- 
inth, these being chiefly women and children and old men. 
Instead of shops, stores, and warehouses, he saw only fortifi- 
cations and pilea of debris. Still another tells a pathetic 
story of an incident which came under his observation in 
July, 1865, while visiting the home of an old citizen in Mon- 
roe County. Ten years before, the traveller had known the 
man in question aa the pos^asor of a happy home of five 
sons and two danghters. Upon inquiry as to the where- 
abouts of the eldest son, he was informed that the son had 
been killed at Shiloh. The second uon had died of small- 
pox in the army, and all the others had either been killed in 
battle or had died of disease contracted while in the service. 
The two daughters whom he had known in 1855 as charm- 
ing girls of thirteen and seventeen respectively were both 
dressed in mourning, each having lost a husband in the war. 
The mother, heartbroken with grief, had died a raving maniac. 
A more pathetic sight than this aged survivor, who wept bit- 
terly aa he spoke of his bereavements, would be difficult to 
imagine, yet the desolation of this household had its coun- 
terpart in thousands of others in the stale. Our traveller 
records that aa he continued his jonrney through a part of 
the state which he had known years before, he found here 
and there an old man occupying the former mansion ; hut 

' A Nr>rt3iem gentleman rtlatcs that wliile travelling in Smith County In 
18Q5 he found a wottiAti And [nur daughttirs who had never cooked a meal in 
Uielr liv^s. They bad flour but couJd not make bread, and cows whicb 
Lbey could nai milk. 
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in th.e place of the feast there was famine, and in the place 
of enjoyment there was sadness.* 

The state census of 186(3 furnishes some interesting facta 
concerning the effect of the war upon the population of the 
state. It appears that between 18f>0 and 1866 there wag a 
deereaae in populsttiou of 6(5,585, and what seems strange, the 
proportional decrease among the blacks was more than four 
times that of the whites, the decrease among the whites be- 
ing lesa than 3 per cent, while that of the bUeks was about 
13 per cent. The following exhibit tabulated from the 
United States census of 1860 and the state ceuaua of 1866 
13 given in illustration: — 

White population, 1860 353,809 

" 18S6 343,400 

Decrease ^ , . . , . 10,1&& 

Black populatioD, 1860 ...... 437,404 

laSfl 381,25S 

Decrease 53449 



The census retarns showed that Hinds County alone bad 
4000 fewer negroes than at the beginning- of the war. 
What became of the 56,1-16 negroes puzzled those of the 
North who reflected upon the question. The Southerners 
said tliej had died from disease and starvation resulting from 
their sudden emancipation, and the explanation was not en- 
tirely without foundation. Governor Huinphreya relates 
that he had 59 juvenile blacks at the close of the war, and 
only about 20 survived the "hardships" of emancipation. 
Governor Sharkey told the reconstruction committee in 
1866 that one-half the negroes of the state had perished since 
the close of the war, and he was pc«itive that the race was 
doomed to an early extinction. Ludicrous fts Sharkey's 
prophecy may seem now, it is certain that the condition pf 
the blacks in 1865 did not present a very hopeful prospect 
for their future. 

When it conies to reckoning up the economic kfss apart 
from the population, the student encounters great difiiculty 
in reaching any intelligible results. Besides the destruction 
of the railroads with their rolling stock,, the levees, fences, 
bridges, public and private buildings, growing crops, saw 
and grist mills, factories^ machine shops* and live stock, there 
was the emancipation of the slaves, which is generally counted 



I 



Letter in Chicago Tribune of Aag. 25, IS&&. 
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The assessed value 



BCOHOMIG 

as one of the items in the loss accoimt. 

o£ personalty (including slaves) in 1860 was $351,ti3ti,l'^5 ; 

in 1870 it wua )!i59,000,4SO.^ Dnrinj^ the same time tLe value 
)of realty deereiised from •'&157.8?6J37 10*118,278,160. The 
' figures for 1806 are not available. A local antlmrity esti- 

Hoates the actual losa in oue county (Hinds) aa follows:* — 



V 



£^,353 alarea emancipated . 
200 buildiiigs burned . 
Growing crops destroyed 
10,000 baJes of cotton buroed 
Vehiclea, furiiitiirei, etc., destroyed 
Stores, barns, etc. 
Live fltock carried sway 
Depreciation in value of lands 



Total 



111,170,000 

eoo.ooo 

500,000 

3,0tHJ.I)U0 

SUO.tHIO 

350,000 

3,000.000 

10,000,000 

#25,fl'26,000 



The estimate is baaed upon no actual recorde of property 
destroyed, and is no doubt largely in excess of the real 
amount- However this may be, Hinds Coimty suffered 
much from the ravages of the armies, and the actual loss did 
probably reach several million dollars^ independently of the 
emancipation of the slaves. The following exhibit from the 
United States census and the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, imperfect as it may be, furnishes some idea of 
the economic situation in 1866:^ — 



Number of horses 

'* moles 

*' oxen and other cattle 

»' sheep ...... 

" 8wiue 

Voiue of live stock ..... 



1H60. 



1 17,570 
110,723 
522,283 
352,B32 
1,5;J2,768 
II,ti1?l,692 



isdC 



69,355 

71.316 

■101,410 

25.'5,R[15 

717,884 
»23,5:iO,710 



The statistics relative to the production of cotton m 1866 
are not available, but it is signilicant that the cotton crop, 
which in 1860 amounted to 1,202,507 bales, as late ad 1870 
had reached ouly 56o,.559 balea. 

The condition in which the war left the leveea along the 
banks of the Mississippi Kiver may be cited as another illus- 

■ In 1B60 the number of slaves was 43(1,031, valaed at 9218,000,000. 
a Mind» County Gazette, Fob. 2, 1866. 

* Ilepon Uepi. iA Agr, IWif), p. 106; ibid. 1B68-1867, pp. 57, 68; Cora- 
peudium Klnlh C6DEtl£, p. 7&2. 
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tratdon of its economic effects. At tlie outbreak of boBtilities, 
SIO miles of coDtiuuous leveea stretched from the baae of the 
hills near the Tennessee line to Brunswick Lauding in War- 
ren County, protecting from overflows the Yazoo baijin com- 
prising 4,000,000 acres of as fertile Ijiud as there is on 
the globe, and constituting the heart of the cotton zoue of 
the United States. Although sijaraely settled, thia region 
in 1860 produced 220,000 bales of cotton and 2,500,000 
bushels of corn.' During the progress of hostilities the 
leveea which protected it were cut in miiny places by one or 
the other uf the contending armies. The floods of 18C7 com- 
pleted the destruction, so that by 1870 many of the hitherto 
well-kept farms were covered with weeds and busheSi while 
the steamboats lay idle at the wharves along the Yazoo and 
Tallahatchie rivers. With the reeufciiblishment of civil gov- 
ernment in 1870* the country was divided into levee districts, 
placed under the jurisdiction of levee boards which were 
empowered to assess taxes on cotton and land, and employ 
engineers to isuperiutend the reconstruction of the leveiL's, 
This was one of the chief problems of economic reconstruction. 
The war played quite as much havoc with the printing- 
presses as with the railroada and levees. Upon the approach 
of the Union army, the newspaper establishments were usu- 
ally removed to less exposed districts* whei-e publication was 
sometimes continued, but more often suspended. It often 
happened, however, that owing to the suddenness with 
which a detachment of Federal cavalry would sw^oop into a 
village, the unsuspecting editor was prevented from remov- 
ing his type to a place of safety. In some Instances the 
presses were destroyed, and the type thrown into a neighbor- 
ing well or river, or, as in the case of the Jackton Miititsip- 
pian, scattered about the streets and tramped into the mud. 
Sometimes presses were taken posseauion of, and the paper 
continued to the end of the war as a Union sheet by some 
of the soldiers. This was the case with the Vickshurif 
Citizetu the Natchez Courier^ and a Corinth paper. In one 
case a press captared at Jackson by the Sixteenth Infantry 
was carried away and kept for the use of the army. It 
is still in possession of that regiment, and at present ia 
doiug duty in the Philippine Islands.^ A local authority 
says the "events of the war" reduced the tmraber of papers 
in the state from fifty to about one dozeUi most of which 



> Memorial to Cofigresa, H. Mis. Docs. 186T')968, No. \A, 
» NtiB York Timet, Feb. 11, l&Ol. 
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were "half sheets," and that in Noveinljer, 1865, only four- 
teen were running.^ However, with tlie return of peace a 
perfect mania for the establishment of newspapers took 
possession of the people, and by April, 1866, fifty were in 
openitioii,^ ten of them being dailies- 
One of the largest items in the loss account was the cap- 
ture or destruction of cotton. The records of the United 
States Claims Commission furnish an imperfect idea of the 
amount seized hy the Union forces. No records of the 
amount destroyed by the Confederate forces are available 
to the writer* The Confederate government, Qt one time 
or another, ownetl 12T,3U balea in Mississippi valued at 
®7, 94 7, 4.5-5.* It was held as security for loans, and was 
generally stored on the pliintations waiting for the removal 
of the blockade so that it eould be exported. Much of 
this, as well us cotton not belonging to the Confederacy, 
vrfL^ captured by the military forces of the United States. 
The amount of Confederate cotton thus seized in Mississippi 
was eatimated at 60,000 bales, or nearly one-half the amount 
owned by the Confederacy iu the st:ite.* Of the remainder, 
Bome was removed to Texas* or burned to prevent capture, 
some was concealed in the woods or swamps where the bag- 
ging decayed from dampness, while a no inconsiderable part 
was sold by the slaves^ at a nominal sunj, to speculators who 
swarmed about the country. Private cotton seized was of 
three kinds: fii*st, that abandoned by the owners upon the 
approach of the enemy ; second, that captured in the course 
of military operations ; and third, that confiscated on account 
of the use to which it was being put in aid of the Confederate 
cause. In the case of abandoned cotton, the owner was en- 
titled to recover its value if, upon the conclusion of peace, he 
could furniah satisfactory proof of loyalty throughout the 
war. The same was true of cotton improperly captured* 
Of course, nothing could be recovered for confiscated cotton. 
It is difficult to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the 
amount of cotton seized by the government under each of 
these heads. The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shows that after June 1, 1865, 36,898 bales were collected 
in Mississippi by the cotton agents. Most of it seems to 
have belonged, to tlie class known as " captured " cotton, and 
was collected in the months of July, August, and September, 
1865. About two-thirda of the amount was gathered in the 

1 Hindi Cojinty Oazelte, Nov. 4, tSOG. 
■ Ex. Docs. ii9ih Cong. 2<1 Ses. Nn. i)7. 
<■ U. Mie. Docs. No. lUO, 44th Cong. Ist Ses. pp,,lJH2fc 
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counties of Noxubee, Lowndes, Oktibbeha, and Monroe.' 
Tliese seizures were doubtless a, small portion of the total 
amount which at one time or another passed into the pos- 
session of the United States. Between 1872 and 1878 claims 
were filed for*ti>^>85,240 on this account.^ Up to Jnne 30,1868, 
the Court of Chums had awarded to re&Ldeuts of Mississippi 
'^890,227 for captured and abandoned property, the claimants 
in each case being able to satisfy the government of their 
loyalty or to adduce satisfactory proof that the property 
had been improperly seized. The bulk of it was captured 
in Coahoma, Claiborne, Jefferson, Noxubee, Newton, Hiads^ 
Washington, Warren, and Yazoo counties.* During- this 
period, a few claims from Mississippi amounting to less than 
one thouaand bales were also adjudicated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Inl871,acoBiTiii5sion was created by Congress 
to bear and determine all claims for cotton alleged to have 
been improperly seized by the United States authorities in the 
South. Claimautfi were compelled to establish positive proof 
of loyalty in order to secttre an award. Residing in the Cob- 
federate lines as a matter of choice, voting for secession can- 
didates, holding civil or military office under the Confederacy, 
furnishing it supplies, arming or equipping any person for 
its service, subscribing to its loana, selling cotton or any 
other produce to the Confederate authorities, or doing any- 
thing whatsoever to aid the Confederate cause, were, by the 
rulings of the commission, acta of disloyalty. The following 
exhibit shows the number of claims from Mississippi ad- 
judicated by the commission, the amounts claimed, and tbe 
amounts allowed during each year of its existence: — 



TUK, 



1872 
1B73 
1S74 
1875 
1970 
1877 
187S 
1879 



A HOD XT fll-AlMID. 



AMOITHT ALtoVib. 



8490,977 


9108,975 


710.883 


83,188 


1,097 ,« 17 


147,251 


&D0.O18 


57,996 


711,760 


54.S33 


l»07&,8ao 


5.%051 


301,262 


26,210 


1,134,727 


34,2U1 



1 Ex. Docs. No. 23, 43d Cong. 2d Ses. p. 58. The amouut collected in 
Xoiciiboe was n,G4)5 bales, itk Lowudos. 10,6^ bales, in Mot]rij«6185 bales, hi 
OktibbeliaSlOS bales. 

3 Tabulated frnm the seven acniial reports of the United States Cotton 
Clairaa Commisfiioii, 

" See Ex. Docs. 44th Oong. l9t Ses. No. 139. The loial aw&rdi for all the 
9outheni gtAte» vraa 99,&40,lS3. 
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The court was aided in its labors by special claims commis- 
sioners in each state^ vvhtise duties were to acinaini.iter oaths 
and to take testimony utid forward it to Washington.^ Four 
hundi'ed and sixty- tlirt-e claims for the value of 32,444 bales 
of cotton were filed before the coinmission by residents of 
Mississippi.^ By an act of June 15, 1878, it was provided that 
all claims not reported should be forever barred thereafter. 
Five thousand seven hundred and two caees in all were left 
unadjudicated. 

The total amouut of tlie awards was, of course, a very 
small proportion of the value of the property destroyed. All 
claimants were regarded ^& prima faaie disloyal during the 
war, and the burden of proof rusted itpon them to show the 
contrary. The history of a single one of these cUiimg is here- 
with presented as an illustration of the difficulties which 
claimants liad to confront. 

On the 5th of October, 1864, Colonel 0»band, the com- 
mander of a negro regiment, took possession of the house 
of Mr. Edward McGehee, a wealthy planter in Wilkinson 
County. McGehee aays the negroes ransacked his house, 
became intoxicated from wine found in the cellar, insulted 
his familj^ struck htm about the head and cursed him, de- 
manded his money and valuables, and finally ordered him to 
remove his furniture, as they iiitended to burn his house. 
Ab he removed the furniture, they either stolo it or chopped 
it to pieces with axes, so that nothing but a piano was saved. 
They then burned the d welUng-house, alabtes, and gin house, 
together with 350 bates of cotton, and evidences of debt 
amounting to $30,000. After the close of the war he filed 
a claim for $134,962. He testified that he was originally a 
Whig,, and in all sectional or state-rights contests he was a 
Union man, that he had "earnestly and warmly opposed 
secession," but when secession became a fact he *'^ acqui- 
esced." The committee to whom his claim was referred 
reported that it did not appear from his testimony whether 
his sentiments and prayers were for the Union or for the 
Confederacy, and that he did not make out a case entitling 
him to relief. They asked to be discharged from further 
consideration of his claim. ^ A majority of these claims met 
a similar fate. 



1 The commlBsIoners for Miseiflsippi were E. F. Jacobson, I. V. Blackmaa, 
and J. T. Moseley. 

3 Fur the name of each claimanr nnd \.\ie uumber oi baJea claimed, see Ex. 
Docs. i3d Cong, 2d See. No. 2:J. p. 68 et teq. 

■ Sen. Reports, 4LBlCong. 2d i^. No. 83. 
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As already intimated, the character of the currency was 
such as to materially hinder the work of speedy economic 
reconstruction. The circulating medium consisted chiefly 
of about four million dollars of "cotton notes" issued at 
the beginning of the war, and the notea issued by several 
of the railroads by permission of the legislature. After the 
surrender of Lee, tiie millions of state and Confederate 
treasury notes were of course worth nothing. There was 
also great uncertainty as to the status of the so-called "cot- 
ton money," It will he remembered that these notes were 
advanced in consideration of pledges for the delivery of an 
equivalent of cotton upon the demand of the governor, who 
waa authorized to issue his proclamation for delivery as soon 
as the Federal blockade was raised. On the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 18fi6, Governor Humphreys called upon all those to 
whom advances had been made to fulfil their promises and 
deliver the cotton at certain specifled points- It wa8> of 
course, a great hardship* inasmuch as the cotton notes had 
fallen in value to fifteen or twenty cents on the dollar.* Thia 
proclamation had the effect, however, of causing a rise in the 
value of cotton money to seventy-five cents on the dollar, and 
speculators were soon doing a good business. There was 
still much uncertainty as to whether the act under which 
this money was issued was in aid of the Confederate cause 
or not. IE the former was the case, the act would be declared 
unconstitutional, and the money would he worthless. Public 
opinion was divided on this question. The Jackson News 
advised the people not to be ** humbugged" by purchasing 
or dealing in cotton money, said it was veritable traab, and 
not a dollar would ever be redeemed. The Hinds County 
(?azeUe, however, said the people did not believe in repudia- 
tion and dishonor, and that no court in Mississippi would 
hold the cotton notes void,* The editor congratulated an 
"old and valued friend" who had succeeded in buying 
$2500 worth in Jackson for thirty cents on the dollar. He 
declared that many persons were purchasing it to pay debts 
with, as they should do, and that one bale of cotton would 
buy enough to lift a debt of 1^2000.^ The News was right. 
The Supreme Court held the cotton money act to be null and 
void, as being in "aid of the rebellion." ' For ten years after 
the close of the war, the government of the state was con- 
ducted on a credit baaia by means of '' warrants," which ranged 



I Hinds County Gazette. 
• lB8ue of Feb. 2. 1800. 



' Ibbub of Fet. 23, ISHH. 

* Thomas m. Taylor, 4S Mies. 661 
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in value from about forty cents on the dollar to ninety-nine 
cents in 1876. 

Superadded to tbe difficulty of a deranged currency was 
the burden of payings two Federal taxes. Tht; Hrst of these 
was Miwsisaippi'a quota of the twenty million direct tax levied 
by Congress in 18tU. Tlie President had been antLomed 
to collect the amount with accrued interest at 6 per cent at 
the close of the war. On July 1, 1862, in pursuance of an 
act of Congresa, he imposed a penalty equal to 50 per cent 
of the quota on all states "in rebellion," the same to be a 
lien on the land thus taxed until pitid.* By a subsequent 
aet, the privilege of redemption was denied to any person who 
could not present a clean record for loyalty. The amount of 
Mississippi's quota, together with the penalty, waa $413,000. 
The landowners complained that the mode of assessment 
would work a great hardship upon them, in^ismuch as the 
tax was levied on property, the value of which was several 
times as great in 1862 as in 1865. Moreover, they said, 
#200,000,000 worth of slaves had been emancipated in the 
state since the imposition of the taK, and the vast amount 
of property destroyed by the authority of the United States 
in Mississippi, aueh as courthouses, penitentiaries, asylums, 
and other public buildings, should be made a partial offset 
to the tax* It was levied, they said, at a time when the state 
did not have a representative in Congress, the people were 
not able to pay, and it would consequently mean the confis- 
cation of their lands. In view of these facta, Congress was 
asked to relieve the state from the payment of the tax, or 
at least from the penalty of 50 per cent ; or make a reason- 
able deduction for public property destroyed by the United 
States; or make a change in the mode of assessment and 
valuation ; or give a reasonable extension of the time for its 
payment and for the privilege of redeeming lands sold for 
non-payment of the lax.^ By an act of July % 1866, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to suspend the col- 
lection of the direct tax in the late seceded states until 
January 1, I8f>8. At the time of this act, S!69,947 had been 
collected in Mississippi.* No lands in Mississippi were Bold 
for non-payment of the tax. 

The tax on cotton was levied in 1863, when, of course* none 
of the cotton-producing states had representatives in the 



i Official Records^ Series UL V&l. 3, Serial No. 124, p. 186. 

"Luwsof 1866, p. 2fl7, 

• Keiwrt Seorelary of llie Treaaury, 1867-X868, p. 2M. 
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Congress of the United States. A small amount was col- 
lected in 1863 and 1864, but what proportion of this came 
from Mississippi does not appear from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The following exhibit 
shows the rate of the tax and the amount collected in 
Mississippi for each year after the war so long as the law was 
in operation : ' — 



Tbib. 



RlTB. 



Amodiit. 



1866 
1867 
1868 



3 cents per lb. 

2J H « 



t756,289 
4,640,664 
3,521,702 



Total f8,S18,655 



The weight of this burden is only appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the cotton crops of 1866 and 1867 were almost 
failures. The amount contributed by Mississippi in 1867 
and 1868 was six or eight times the expenditures of the state 
government, and was estimated to be about one-fourth of the 
value of the crops.^ Moreover, there was a general feeling 
that inasmuch as it was practically a tax on exports, the bur- 
den was in violation of the Constitution. The Secretary of 
the Treasury recommended the repeal of the tax as a means 
of restoring the productive power of the Southern states as 
rapidly as possible. " Even in their deplorable condition," 
he said, " more than two-thirds of our exports last year con- 
sisted of their products, and it is the crop of the present 
year (1867), small though it is, that is to save us from the 
ruinous indebtedness to Europe."^ For a time this view 
was not acceptable to Congress, and, in fact, an attempt was 

1 Report Secretary of the Treasary, 1867-1868, p. 260. The total amount 
contrlbated by the Soathem Btates in the form of a tax on cotton while they 
were unrepresented in CongresB was as follows : — a 

1863 • 361,311 

1864 1,268,412 

1865 1,772,983 

1866 18,409,654 

1867 22,500,947 

1868 23,769,078 

Total . . . »68,072,385 

s Memorial H. Mis. Docs. 40th Cong. 2d See. No. 66. 
> Report Secretary of the Treasury, 1867-1868, p. xxix. 
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made to increase the tax to five cents per pound, The New 
York Chamber of Coninierce memorialized Congress against 
such a rueasure, declared that tiixation without repreaenta- 
tion was tyranny, that the cotton tax was in spirit at least 
a violation of the Constitution, tlmt the proposed iiiorense 
'* lacked an impartiality which was calculated to provoke hois- 
tility at tlie South," and instead of such measures Coofrress 
ougSit by juat and generous lej^ialation to seek "to lift up 
those east down, and inspire them with hope of better days." ^ 
Tht; tax was repealed in 1868. For a long- time cotton plant- 
era carefully preserved their tax receipts in the belief that 
the amount collected from them ■would be returned.* 

The deranged economic conditions, together with the 
general inipoverishmizint, led to a dennand on the leg'islature to 
stay for a time the collection of all debts. The legislature 
yielded to the pressure in 1866, and passed a law suspending 
all laws for the collection of debts until pJanuary 1, 18*58. It 
was vetoed by the govei-nor, pussed over his veto, and subae- 
quently declared uneonstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The Hindi Coiinly G-tizette denounced the law as a ruinoua 
measu]"e, and declared that nineteen of every twenty men 
were oppofsed to it. 

One of the chief eeonomic problems of reconstruction was 
the readjustment of the labor system in conformity with 
the new conditions growing out of emanoipution. Not one 
planter in ten believed that free negro Itibor could be made 
profitable. Carl Schurz relates that while on hia tour 
of inspection througb the South in 1865 every planter 
with whom he talked, without a solitary exception, declared 
emphatically that negroes would not work without compul- 
sion. At the time these views were expressed, the uegroea 
were taking a sort of protracted holiday. It was but a tem- 
porary impulse, and they soon leturned to tlie plantations 
and begged for employment, although it will be admitted that 
their labor was of a very unreliable cliaracter. Tliey refused 
to contract for the whole year, but insisted upon employment 
by the month, according to the rule established by the Kreed- 
men's Bureau. Thia was of course a very inconvenient 
method for the cultivation of the cotton plant. On account 
of the moral certainty that the negro would make a change 

1 Sen. Mifi. Dncfl. sntli Conff. 1st, Ses, TTo. lOfl. 

" TIjij SiipRMiip Court of the United BUitcs was divicied in cpjninn a© to 
lite conatitiitionaliiy o£ tliia lai, and no diicision ■wtls ever readied. Tlie 
opinion In the recent case of Cue vt, Errol, llfl U.S. &17, hnwever, eustains a 
t&x of tlila kind. 
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of employers at the end of the month, it was almost useless 
to attempt a crop on Bucli a plan. For a while, in the 
autumn of 1805^ they refused to make contracts under any 
circumstances, in the belief that the lands were to be divided 
among them about Christmas time. The tTackaon Clarion of 
December 2 declared that the question of labor for the com- 
ing year was getting to be " interesting," and, to be sure, 
it looked very much as if the lands woidd lie idle if negro 
labor i,va^ to be the only dependence of the planters, la 
this situation, the planters began to turn their attention to 
the importation of white irami^ranta from the North or from 
Europe. The ffinda Countt/ Qazrtte advised the people to 
form associations and send agents abroad for this purpose. 
The advice was followed, and " immigrant cluba '* were 
formed in many communities. A prominent planter of 
Lowndes County said Columbus was " fairly alive " on the 
subject, and that mdeas white laborers could be had, one- 
third of the lands in the county would lie idle,, and the 
remainder would be poorly cultivated. It was his opinion 
that it would be cheaper to pay a German S25 per month 
than a negro $12.50.' A correspondent of the Cinci7inati 
Commercial said he had never seen such anxiety among the 
Southern people for the introduction of white immigrants. 
These movements met with very little success. Of the 
162,918 immigrants who arrived at New York between Janu- 
ary 1 and October 3, 1865, but 21 found their way to Missiti- 
eippi. The outlook was so discouraging that quite a few of 
the iidiabitanta prepared to emigrate to some of the Spanish- 
American countries. Some of the late Confederate generals 
were the leaders of the emigration movement.* General 
Sterling Price wrote from Cordova, Mexico, in Becembei: 
1865 : " I pray to God that my fears for the future of the 
Soxith may never be realized, but when the right is given to 
the negro to bring suit, testify before the courts, and vote in 
elections, you all had better be in Mexico."^ General Jubal 
A. Early, another Confederate soldier who had emigrated to 
Mexico, gave, however, a discouraging view of the situa- 
tion, and advised emigrants not to take their families.* 
The Choctaw Herald of December 1^ 1866, announced that 
several families had left that county for Brazil, and that 
they were *^ merely pioneers of a large colony" which was 

I Df. Bmc'i Hfvifvi, June, 1867, p. 585. 

i The Mexican Times oi Nov. 11, 18>I&, is quoted as coxitamlng a liat rtf 
flfty-onti prominent Confederals snldiere wbo liad tak^D up tbeir atMule in 
Meiico. < Df BoTc's J?eTiew. * Ibid. 1860, p. tW6. 
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preparing to mo\'e there. General Wood, formerly of Natchez, 
went to Brazil shortly after the close of the war, to make 
arrangements for transplanting a colony of MLssiasippians to 
that country. Upon hia return to the United States, he puh- 
lished the resnlt of hia miasion, relative to which the Hinds 
County Gazette said : " Sensible and practical men should not 
permit themselves to be led astray by Buch "visionary men. 
Better submit and endure wronga than be exiles in a foreign 
land,"*^ The Jackson Clarion of July 26, 1867, published a 
letter from a returned emigrant who declared that the emi- 
gration movement was a " delusion gotten up for the benefit 
of speculators." As soon aa it became evident that free negro 
labor could be made profitable, and that the admission of the 
negro to the witness stand and the jury bos would not be 
accompanied by the terrible results predicted, the emigration, 
movenient died out entirely. 

Although few iramigranta came from Europe, there were 
causes at work which led to the immigration of that class of 
persons from the North which came later to bear the name 
of "carpet baggers." These causes were the cheapnees of 
the lands and the high price of cotton. Many of these 
immigrants were soldiers in the Union army, who during 
their stay iji Mississippi had been attracted by the prospects 
of great profit in cotton growing. At the close of hostili- 
ties, cotton was worth a dollar per pound, and land could be 
bought at a song. Newspapers contained whole columns of 
advertiaenjeuta of plantations for sale at a "sacriftce." One 
pampldet advertised a list of one hundred "fine plantations" 
at greatly reduced prices. One of these consisted of 2690 
acres, of which 1100 were in cultivation, and a house which 
in 1859 cost !fi22,500 at the rate of $10 per acre,^ A plantation 
three miles from Corinth was sold for SScents per acre. Com- 
menting upon these facts, a local paper declared that a ftner 
opening for legitimate speculation was never presented.^ A 
correspondent of a Northern journal informed its readers that 
the cheapness of the lands " amazed " those who knew some- 
thing of their value in foi-mer years ; and to him the produc- 
tiveness of the half -cultivated fields was even more amazing. 
The Union soldiers who settled in the state after being mus- 
tered out, made frequent appeals through private letters and 
through the press to their Northern friends to join tliem in the 
South. A colony of Ohioana in Noxubee and Lowndes coun- 

1 iBBQe of March 9, IBfid. 

s See list In Di Bous"* Jieview, DecemTier, ISOfl, p. M7. 

* mnds Counlii OoMtle, Jiiue 1, ISSO. 
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ties addressed a communication to the Cleveland Mepuhliean^ 
Haying, "We should like to see more of our liuckeye friends 
turn tiieir attention in this direction. The inducemeuts offered 
far fiiirpaas anything in the West. Fine improved plantations^ 
varying in size from 200 to 300 acres, convenient to the rail- 
road, are offered at from. $10 to !j2o per acre \ improved and 
well-timbered tracts at from 83 to $H per acre. Onr treatment 
by the citizens has been uniformly kind, their conduct toward 
U3 haa been open and generous, and we have many times 
been under obligation to them for kind services." The 
result of such representations was a considerable influx of 
Northern immigrants. The majority of them rented plan- 
tations, although in some instances they came as pm^chafiers, 
and iji others aa common laborers. The belief was general 
among the Northern settlers that they could by the intro- 
duction of scientific methods revolutionize cotton planting. 
The impression also existed that in view of theii- relations 
to the negro race, free negro labor could be made to 
yield grtater returns than where Southern whites were 
the employers* This, however, did not prove to be true. 
The remorseless energy and thrift of the Northern planter, 
and the exacting nature of tlie service which he demanded, 
did not appeal to the slow-going freednian, who was accus- 
tomed to the patience and forbearance of the Southerner. 
None of the planters were so quick to declaim upon the 
unreliability of negro labor as those who bad helped to eman- 
cipate the negro. 

So far aa revolutionizing the methods of cotton culture 
was concerned, it is not too much to say that a majority of 
the Northern planters were unsuccessful, and with the inaug- 
uration of the reconstruction policy in 1867, they virtually 
abandoned the ba^iineas and became office holders.^ It is 
incorrect, therefore, to call them ** carpet baggers." They 
did not go South to get offlces, for there were no offices for 
them to till. The causes which led them to settle there 
were purely economic, anil not political. The genuine 
*' carpet baggers " who came after the adoption of the recon- 
struction policy were comparatively few in number. 

The virtual failure of the attempt to procure a supply of 

> Thl9 opinion In based upon an eiamiiiation of the " personal te-Btimony " 
givi;n by a. Inrp^ niiintier of Miene lufii lieltire thu varitiun rfi'imatruciiion 
ciiEuiiiitlfe* Utat inveaUgaled afTaiTB in Misfiis&ippi. One of t!ie Nortbemtra 
wiiK lm<l ail expoiiiuicoof tliis kiiul wfiftGovemur Ainlri'ws u( Mits.saiiliu.'^ttLa. 
Ilu \3 rf;piileil Ili Lave ^'sunk'*^ :$:i(],0(lDoii a ijlaiitation in Iseaqu&ua Comityt 
lie iiaributed the failure to negru lator. 
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white laborers by immigration made it necessary, tterefore, 
to fall back upon the neg^ro. The chief problem was how to 
devise a plan that would secure a reasonable return to the 
planter, and a corresponding reward for the toil of the 
laborer. There were certain economic elements that facili- 
tated the solution of the problem. Thus» the white man 
owned the land, the &tock, and the farming implements ; the 
freedman furnialied the labor. But the relative values of 
each waK a question to be determined by experiment. Some 
of the planters adopted the plan of renting land to freednien 
for a stipulated sum of money^ but the dilficulty of collecting 
rent in this form led to ita early abandonment* A better 
plan was to rent for a stipulated portion of the crop, say one- 
third. The most common method adopted, however, was 
the " share " system. Few freedmen possessed farm animals 
or implements or sufficient standing with the mercantile class 
to secure credit for the neceasary supplies while the crop was 
growing. The planter, therefore, agreed to furnish the lund, 
the seed, the farm implements and animals, and furniah the 
merchant with security for any auppKea which the freedman 
might need. On the other band, the freedman was to plant, 
cultivate, and gather the crop for a eurtain portion of it. 
This was usually one-half. In some instances, the farmer 
furnislied the rations in addition, and received two-thirds of 
the crop. In Amite County, the value of labor and board 
was reckoned aa being equivalent to the use of the land and 
animals ; in Washington County, one-fourtli of the crop waa 
paid for the labor, and one-third where the laborer furnished 
his own supplies, In Winston County, three-tenths of the 
crop WJis given for tlie labor. On the Yazoo, one-fourth of 
the gross product was paid for labor when the laborer fur- 
nished bis own rations. In Tippah, the use of the farm, tools, 
and stock waa regarded aa an equivalent for the laljor, rations, 
and feed for the stock. The scheme, however, by which the 
planter furnished the tools and animals and the freedman 
the labor, each receiving one-hali of the crop, was in the end 
adopted ever^-where. 

The " share " system waa disastrous to the planters of 
Misaisaippi in 1866 and 1867. On account of overflows, 
droughts, and insects, the yield was not sullicient to pay for 
the food and clotliing of laborers, TJie failure, however, waa 
not due solely to unfavorable aeasons, but in a gi"eat measure 
to the unreliable character of negro labor. Even now, the 
negro is not a model of industry, frugality, and foresight. 
He was muck farther from it in 1866. Uis uudeitalungs 
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nearly always resulted in failure. He was peculiarly unfitted 
for the cultivation of the cotton ciop, which requires careful 
attention tlie greater part of the entire year. Free to go 
where he pleased, and to own fire-ariua, he hunted and tiahed, 
attended *' frolics " and protracted meetings, while the grass 
choked his cottou to death. The following incident was a 
common occurrence. A planter in Amite County had fur- 
nished a yoke of oxen and a cart to a f reedman who had four 
children to help him, on the farm. Seeing him on his way 
to the village one day with a email load of wood, Eind know- 
ing that his little farm was rapidly going to grass, the planter 
8aid to him, " How is this, uncle ? " Oh," he said, " I am 
out of tobaccy, and am, gwine to town to sell a load of wood." 
Hia wife was housekeeping, and his four children had gone 
a fishing. His cows brought two calves, both of which starved 
to death. 

Another freedraan in the same county, who as a slave 
had managed fifteen laborers for his master, and who was 
understood to he an intelhgent overseer^ rented a farm of 
fertile bottom laud, and with seventeen colaborers went into 
the business of cotton planting for Minself. He bought two 
mules, four horses, eight cows, a wagon, twelve hundred 
pounds of bacon, a hundred and forty bushels of corn, bor- 
rowed four yoke of oxen, and obtained credit for $1000. 
He made four bales of cotton, no corn, fodder, or vege- 
tables. Both mules and one jolie of oxen were dead at 
the end of the year, and two of the horses were too 
poor to stand alone; two were run off and sold; no rent 
or debts were paid ; and an additional debt of $500 was 
incurred. Although a negro might have a half interest in 
the crop he was cultivating, if he was offered employment 
for a day or two at a little more than the usual rates he 
would leave his crop in order to earn a few dollars to spend 
for trifles that would only please a cliild. He exhibited the 
same weakness in a far more pronounced degree for aban- 
doning hia work to attend political meetings. 

Much of the legislation after the war was designed to en- 
courage the flow of capital to the state, the establishment of 
various manufacturing industries, and the building of raU- 
rnads. Some of the acts thus passed related specifically to 
the publication of accurate crop reports; for the exemption 
from taxation for a period of years of all factories established 
in the state; for the encouragement of the growth of wool; 
and for the encouragement of agricultural and mechanical 
institutions^ county and state fairs, etc. 
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U, JtECONS'TBtrCTION OB" THE POSTAL AND &A1LWAT 
eEBVICB 

One of the first duties of reconstruction was the reestab- 
Ibhmeut of the postal service in the late " inaurrectionary " 
Htates. It will be remembered that upon the outbreak of 
hostilities, the United Statea postal officials in these states 
turned the funds and other property belonging to the Post 
Office Department over to the Confederate authorities or 
appropriated them to their own peraonal uae. In February, 
1861, the service was withdrawn from the South, it being 
impossible to continue it longer. As the territory passed 
under the control of the Union armies, a limited postal ser- 
vice was reestablished for the exclusive use of the military 
forces of the United States, whenever the territory waa 
held for any length of time. The President in hia procla- 
matiouB appointing provisional governoi-a directed the Post- 
miister General to take ateps to reestablish the United States 
postal service in the South. Provisional governors were at 
once notified of the readiness of the department to appoint 
postmasters and mail contractors uiH>n recommendation, 
and to put the mail on the railroads as soon as notified 
of their willingness to carry it.* Steps were also taken 
to recover the funds which had been turned over to the 
Confederate authorities or misappropriated at the begin- 
ning of the war. The amount thus due from former 
postmasters in Mississippi was about -fMiOOO.^ The claim 
of the delinquent postmasters that they should be cred- 
ited with the amounts turned over to the Confederacy 
was not allowed. It appears that no effort was made to 
reorganize the service in Mississippi until November, 1865, 
when Mr, Kelly, a special agent of the department, came to 
Jackson, charged with the duty of arranging the necessary 

> Report PostniMter Genera), 1865-I8H6, p. 12. 

3 Ibid. p. 1D7. The following amounts were claimed from tlie preeidsDlial 
offices in MUaissippi ; — 

Aberdeen ...... t SSfi 

Canton . ^ .■ . . . 2560 

Clinton 141 

Columbiis ...... 1027 

Holly SpriiigB 1760 

Jackson ...... 3134 

Natchez 8230 

VicltBljurg ...... 3243 

The total amoimt for all the Southern states waa $341,000. 
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details. He called upon the people to recommend aoitable 

persons to act as postmasters and make proposals for carry- 
ing the mull, aasiii-iiig tLem tLat postal facilities could not 
be extended without the cooperation of the people. But the 
chief difficulty of restoring the service wae due to the re- 
quirement that postmasters and mail contractor should take 
the ii'on-clad oath of July 2^ 1S62. Consequently, the open- 
ing of mail facilities proceeded at a rate that was exceed- 
ingly annoying to the inhabitants. The Jackson Clarion of 
January 7, 1866, complained that they had received no mad 
from the North for eight days, " and yet the people were 
loyal." As late as August 20 of the same year, only eighty- 
nine officeb in the state had been " reconstructed," but one 
of which was in Hinds County. 

The mail was carried by private contract between many 
towns for months after tlie eoUapse of the Confederacy. 
The Olariun urged the citizens to make an effort to find 
suitaljle persons who could take the oath, and if no such 
could he fonnd, to get unmarried women appointed with the 
understanding that they were to appoint deputies to attend to 
tlie post olhccs. The same ditliculties were met with in putting 
into operation the United Statea revenue laws. It was felt 
by the Prej^ident and the Cabinet that the unpleasant duty 
of collecting Federal taxes from the impoverished people of 
the South should be performed by their own citizens. In 
view, therefore, of the diificulty of finding eligible Southern 
whites to serve aa assessors and collectors, the President, in a 
way, diai)en3ed with the test oath, and allowed it to be taken 
in a qualified form where the applicant was known not to have 
been a disuuioniat.^ The same ruling was made with regard 
to postmasters and mail coutractora. When Congress met, 
it adopted & resolution requesting the President to transmit 
the names of aU persona who had been allowed to qualify by 
taking the oath in a modified form. Upon receipt of the 
information^ Oongrcsa passed an act declaring vacant tlie 
offices held by such incumbents. In Mississippi, several of 
the assessors and collectors, and a majority of the postmas- 
ters, were compelled to surrender their oflices. It was then 
ordered that the mails should not be delivered at any place 
where there was not a postmaster duly sworn according to 
the iron-clad oath. 

The reorganization of the railway service upon "loyal 
principles" was another problem of reconstruction, but was 



1 Ex. DocB, l8t Sea. 39tb Cong. No. 81, p. fi. 
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not attended with the game difficulties as in the case of the 
postal and revenue service. As t]ie Union armies penetrated 
the Southern states, the railroads were seized as captured 
property, and held during the war and for some montlis after 
the ceesation of hostilities, and used for military purposes. 
The seizures were made by the commanders in the field with- 
out reference to any other consideration than depriving the 
enemy of their use. They were destroyed or repaired and 
used as occasion required. The buaineaa of managing these 
roads became so great that a bureau styled "the Military 
Railroad Department " waa created. In all, 42 southern 
railroads were thus seized^ aggregating 2538 miles, and 
145,000,000 were expended by the government in repairing 
and equipping them. In August, 1865, the President di- 
rected tliat they be turned over to their owners, and the 
management reorganized by the election of hoards of direc- 
tors whose loyalty should be eatablished to the satisfaction 
of the commanding general. Each company was further- 
more required to furnish satisfactory bonds that it would 
within a certain time pay tlie government a fair valuation 
for tiie rolling stock which It had supplied from Northern 
roads or had hsid especLally raantifaetured for use on the 
Southern roads. Thus they became purchasers of govern- 
ment rolling etock to the amount of about $7,000,000, Prac- 
tically none of the Southern roada were able to pay the 
sevei-al amounts as they fell due, and the radicals in Con- 
gress denonnced the whol« proceeding as a " complete sur- 
render." Tlie following exhibit shows the dates on which 
the seveml lines in Missi.ssi]ipi were seized for use as military 
roads, when they were restored, and their indebtedneaa to 
the government at the time of their restoration : * — - 



Samm. 



Memphis and Charleston 
MiMlflsippi Central , 
Selma and Merldiati 
Mobile and Ohio 
New Orleans. JacttBon, 

and Great Xortherii 
MiBsifisippI aud Tf^nneiMM 



Wbbx Siumb. 



Feb'y, 1864 



Jan. 30, IS83 



WnCII Ul^TOKED, 



Sept., 1365 
Aug. 24, 1S65 
Aug. 25, 1885 



June 30, 1805 



iKDBIITEDNm 
TO Till U.B. 



1471.496 

01,52a 

142,870 

302,305 



102.460 



1 Hooae Bsport, No. 15, 2d S«a. 4001 Cong.; tiao Ex. l>ooi, ibid, So. 73. 
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The only one of these roada that had received a land grant 
from Congreaa was the Sehna and Meridian, which, in 1856, 
had been given 171,750 acree.^ On aocountof the aid which 
it gave the Confederacy, there was a strong sentiment among 
the recoiiatmciioniata in favor of forfeiting' the grant. It 
appeare, however, tliat no action was taken with that end in 
view. 

So much for the reconstruction of the railioada from the 
political point of view. There waa another very important 
aspect, namely, that of physical reconatruction. The condi- 
tion of the roada Ln Mississippi was particularly unfortunate 
at the close of hostilitiea. They were creditors to the Con- 
federate government to the amount of many milliona of dol- 
lars for transporting its troops and supplies, all of which was, 
of course, lost. In the second place, they had paid large debts 
due to the state in Confederate currency under an act which 
waa Bubsequently declared by the courts to be nnll {vnd void. 
CoHisequcutly, these debts had to he discharged again, and in 
sound money. Worse than either of these misfortunes was 
the actual ph3'sical condition of the roads and their rolling 
stock. Nothing- illustrates so well the desolation of the war 
as a picture of the several railway Lines at the close of hos- 
tilities. 

The Memphis and Charleston road extending across the 
northeastern corner of the state waa taken actual possession 
of by the Federal army in 18C2, and for three years it was a 
sort of picket line between the two ariuics, each of wluch 
seemed to try to outtlo the other in inflicting destruction 
upon it. When the company waa reorganized loyally, and 
ita property restored, only a wreck of the former road ex- 
isted. From Pocahontas to Decatur, a distance of 114 miles, 
it was almost entirely destroyed. Every bridge and trestle 
was gone, the cross ties were rott«n, the depots and other 
buildings were in ashes, the water tanks were destroyed, the 
ditches filled up, the track covered with weeds and bushes,, 
and forty mileg of rails were burnt and twisted. Nearly all 
the locomotives and cars were destroyed* the machinery was 
beyond repair, and there was not a saw-mill left along the 
line. 

The Memphis and Tennessee roftd» which runs from Gren- 
ada to Memphis, suffered quite as much aa the Memphis and 
Chflrleston. Of the fifteen Howe truss bridges on its line 
in 1860, only three smaU ones remained at the close of the 
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war. Two and a half miles of tresUo, almoBt one-half of 
the rolling stock, nearly all the water tanka, and two-thirds 
of the depots were destroyed. On the first of May, 1865, 
but thirty of the one hundred miles of the road were in opei> 
ation. The work of reconstruction wtis begun without a 
dollar in the treasury. By the middle of June, trains were 
running' as far north as Senatobia, at which point paaaengera 
for Memphis were transferred to horse cars. Many enter- 
prising Mempliia merchanta contributed money to aid in 
repairing the road, in recognition of which their names were 
placarded in the cars, and the fi-ienda of the road requested 
to give them their trade. By the end of the year 1865, it 
was nearly reconstrncted. Freight depots had been built at 
Memphis, Horn Lake^ Cold Water, Como, Sardis, Batesville, 
and Popes j the Tallahatchie and Yazoo rivers had been 
bridged; two and a half miles of trestle built; 100,000 new 
cross ties laid; section hoases, wood and water stations re- 
placed; a good defl.1 of track relaid; and a machine shop at 
Menaphis erected and equipped. On January 3, 1866, the 
first train went through from Memphis to Grenada. 

The Mississippi Central railroad, extending from Canton, 
Mississippi, to Jackson, Tennessee, was at the close of hoatili- 
ties a mere wreck between Ahbeville(_near Oxford)and Grand 
Junction. But eight passenger coaches were left on the 
road. Bridges, depots, culverts, and most of the cross ties 
were gone. The machine shops at Canton and Holly Springs 
were destroyed, and the company carried a debt of if 1,500,000. 
By tlie middle of June, 18G5, trains were running between 
Grenada and Oxford. At the latter place, passengera for 
points north were transferred to hand-cars, which consti- 
tuted the chief means of conveyance between Oxford and 
Holly Springs. Both passengera and freight had to be trans- 
ferred by boat across the Yazoo River at Grenada. By Sep- 
tember 20, all the bridges were completed to Holly Springs, 
and by November 15, regular trains were running through 
from Canton to Grand Junction. Until June, 1866, how- 
ever, there were only three locomotives in the service north 
of Grenada. The work of reconstruction was pushed rapidly, 
and before the end of the year 1865, depots had been built at 
Holly Springs, Oxford, Coffeeville, Winona, Vaiden, West 
Durant, and Goodman, and a number of others were repaired. 

The moat important railroad in the state was the New 
Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern, now a part of the 
Illinois Central, 206 miles in length, extending from New 
Orleans to Canton, and built at a cost of *7,U00,O00. It 
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was completed but a year or two before the outbreak 
of the war, and was said to be the best equipped road in 
the Confederacy. Its rolling stock was taken posaeaslcm 
of by General Lovell in April, 1862, but was subsequently 
restored, and that part of the road between New Orleans and 
Ponchfttoula continued to bo operated until the surrender of 
the Confederate armies in 1865. A considerable portion of 
the track in the vicinity of Jackson was destroyed by Gen- 
eral Sherman in 1863. Some of it in the southern part of 
the state was also destroyed by General Grierson. Con- 
sequently, that part of the road from Ponchatoula to Brook- 
haven, a distance of eighty-one miles, waa not used after the 
spi-ing of 1S68. Most of the bridges were destroyed, the 
road-Eed waa covered with weeds, bushes, and briers, and 
three-fourths of the cross ties were rotten. From Brook- 
haven to Jackaon. a distance of fifty-five miles, the road, 
though in a dilapidated condition, continued to be used with 
the exception of about tliree miles south of Jackson. From 
Jackson to Canton, the northern terminus, it was torn up 
and the material destro3'ed. At the outbreak of hostilities, 
this road was equipped with 49 locomotives, 3T passenger 
cars, and 555 frei^'lit, baggage, and gravel cars. At the 
close of the war, tliere were but one locomotive, three psis- 
senger cars, and six freight and baggage cars fit for use 
between Jackson and Canton. Between Brookbaven and 
Jackson there were but two locomotiveSt both badly dam- 
aged by fife* four box cars, and nine flat cars. Of all the 
depot buildings and platforms attached, woodsheds, and 
water stations, all of whiuh were in good condition in 18^2, 
only those at Osyka, Magnolia, and Summit remained 
standing in 1865, the rest having been destroyed from 
time to time by the armed forces of tlie United States 
or of the Confederacy. Not a dollar of available funds 
remained in the treasury of the company when it was reor- 
ganized loyally in the summer of 1865. The new directors 
set to work to reconstruct the road. Men were employed 
to rebuild the bridges beginning at Ponchatoula- An agent 
was sent to Washington to negotiate for rolling stock tlien 
in 2>oaBession of the government, and to secure contracts for 
carrying the mail. General Ueauregard was elected presi- 
dent* and by the middle of June, the road between Jackson 
and Canton, with the exception of a mile at Jackson, was in 
running order. Passengers for New Orleans, however, bad 
to travel by hand-car from Brookhaven to Ponchatoula, a 
distance of eighty-one milea. In less than a year seventy- 
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ei^tt bridges bad been rebuilt, forty-tw-o UiousilikI cross ties 
laid, and a large arnount of rolliug stock acquired. By Octo- 
ber 3, 1805, tmina beg-au to make reg-ular trips from New 
Orleans to Canton for the first time aince May* 18U3, 

The Mobile and Ohio wtis the chief railroad in the eastern 
part of the state. It was built largely by Eng;]ish capital- 
ista^ and was aaid to be one of the best equipped lines iji the 
South. The la&t rail was laid just before the firing upon Fort 
Sumter. Upon the outbreak of hostihties it waa taken pos- 
session of by the Confederate authorities, and used for the 
transportation of its men and supplies. At the end of the 
war, the Confederate government owed the road ^5,000,000, 
none of which was, of course, ever paid. From Union 
City, Tennessee, to Okolona, MisfjisBippi, a distance of 
184 milea, all the bridges and trestles were destroyed. 
In the vicinity of Meridian, twenty-one miles of rails were 
bent and twisted by order of General Sherman, and all the 
bridges, trestlea, and water tanka, as well as the rolling stock, 
were destroyed. The repair shops at Jackson, Tennessee, ^^H 
were destroyed, and all the tools and working materials ^H 
carried away. The following comparative table shows the H 
effect of the war upon the Mobile and Ohio railroad so far H 
a.s rolling stock is concerned : — ^M 


^^^B 




Jam., tiHio, 


UiLl. IBffi, ^M 


Locomotivex in order 

Locomotives out of order . * . . 
Passenger cant ...... 


59 



26 

791 




In this condition the road was restored to the company in ^^H 
May, 1865, upon the condition that government busiriesa ^H 
should have precedence ; that all military orders sIiouUl be H 
obeyed; and that nothing should be construed as relieving H 
the company from the jiaina and penalties imposed by the ^| 
confiscation acts. The road was operated almost exclusively ^M 
according to military orders, until all Confederate cotton H 
captured by the United States was removed. By the middle ■ 
of June, 1S65, trains were running aa far north as Okoiona, H 
and occasionally to Corinth. H 

The railroad from Vicksburg to Meridian waa in no better H 
condition, if as good, as the others. It suffered chiefly from ^| 
the raids of Generals Sherman an<i- Grierson. ^^H 
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Nothing illustrates better the spirit which animated the 
people of the South in their efforts to repair the losses of the 
war than the rapidity with which the railroads were recon- 
structed and put into operation. They seem to have showed 
few signs of discouragement at the disheartening picture 
which they were compelled to face upon the return of peace, 
but plunged into the work of reconstruction with the same 
confidence and enthusiasm with which they took up arms 
in the great contest which was destined to inflict incalculable 
ruin and misery upon them. 



CHAPTER FIFTH 
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I. TUB NATIONAL ENQUEST 



Although the United States was able to suppress the 
" insurrection," it was unable to cimnge the sentiments of the 
Southern people with regard to the righteousness of their 
caus«. This was, to be sure, very natural under the cir- 
cuiQstances, and nothing else should have been expected. 
The opiwion was common, however, aniojig' tlie more radical 
l>nliticians of the North, that the surrender <if the Soutliern 
armies should be accompanied by an imuiediate auirender 
of their convictions on the subjecta of shivery and seiicsaioti^ 
and an open profession of a warm attai^^liinent for the flag 
and government of the United States. For gome time after 
the return of peace, the degree of this attachment waa the 
subject of investigation by special committt'cs and comrais- 
sionet^- Upon the result of these inveatigaliona, the gov- 
ernment at Washington baaed its policy in dealing with tJie 
lat« seceded stjitea. As to the manner of conducting the 
investigation, two different plans were followed. One was 
tlie despatch of special commissioners to tlie states in quea- 
tion, with instructions to take the testimony of representative 
leaders of all classes^ and to observe personally the conduct 
of the people in their political, business, and even social 
relations- The other plan waa the ej/jfrr^*? method by psir- 
lisan committees. The one was the presidential phvn, the 
other the congressional plan. 

In pursuance nf the presidential plan, three special com- 
missioners in turn visited the South for the purpose of dis- 
covering whatever visible signs of "returning loyjilty " there 
miglit be. The first of these was the genenil of the array, 
who had been the most conspicuous figure in the suppression 
of tlie insurrection ; another was a nmjor goncml, who pos- 
sessed elements of statesmanship ; and the third was a civilian* 
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in whom the President reposed confidence. Each, indepen- 
dently of the other, visited the important towns and cities of 
the late Confederacy ; had interviews with leading citizens, 
soldiers, and Confederate general^, traveUed over the principal 
railroads, navigable livera* and even in staffenjoaehes ; called 
upon post and dicitrict commanders of the United States army 
and upon Freedmeu*s Bureau agents, and, when possible, 
prooured written atatenients of their views. As a result of 
these investigations, the first commissioner, General U* S* 
Gi-atit, reported that there was such " universal acquiescence " 
in the authority of the national governmeut as to make the 
mere presence of a military force, without regard to numbers, 
sufficient to maintain order ; that economy and the good of 
the country required that white troops should be employed 
in the interior of the country; that the presence of black 
troops demoiulized the labor syatem by encouraging the 
freedmen to abandon the plantations and congregate about 
the military camps ; that the people of the Southern states 
were anxious to renew their allegiance to the United States ; 
and that they were earnest in wishing to do what was re- 
quired by the government, provided it was not humiliating 
to them as citizens, and if such a course were pointed out to 
them, they would pursue it in good faith.* 

Another commissioner,^ Carl Schurz, spent several weeks 
in the South, visiting, among other places in Mississippi, 
Meridian, Jackson, Vicksburg, and Natchez, With regard 
to Mississippi, he reported that the people had reorganized 
their government and were yielding obedience to the laws 
and Constitution of the United Slates with more willingness 
and greater promptitude than could reasonably be expected 
under the circumstances ; that they evinced a laudable desire 
to renew their allegiance to the government, and to repair 
the devastation of war by a prompt and cheerful return to 
peaceful pui'suits ; that the demoralizing effects of the war 
had occasioned disorders in some cases, but they were gener- 
ally local in character, and rapidly disappeared as the author- 
ity of the civil law was extended and sustained.^ 

Mr. Truman, the third commissioner, tank a most rosy view 
r>f the situation. He declared that he looked to the dis- 
banded regiments of the Confederate amiy with great con- 
fidence as the best and altngether most hopeful element of 
the South — the real basis of reconstruction and the material 



^ See Sen. Docs. 1st Sea. 39tb Coni;''^ci. S, p. 10&, for Geueral Grant's 
report. 2 See ibid. pp. 1-106, fdr Geiieral SchuTi*B report 
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of worthy citizenship, and affiimetl that there were few more 
potent iufiuencea at work in promoting real and lasting recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction tlian the influence of the Southern 
soldier. He said : " I know from actual oteervation that thou- 
gandij of the mnk and file and hundreds of their officers would 
gladly enlist in the United States army against any and all 
foreigners, particularly if they could serve under their old 
ollicers." He thought less than fifty of the leading poll- 
ticiana of the South still believed in the constitutional right 
of secession. He denied the report that Northern men were 
persecuted in the South, and declared that the freedmen were 
well treated by their late masters.^ 

The substantial eoncurrenee of the comtuisaionera in the 
opinion that the stitus in the South was such as to justify 
the readraiasion of the state to the Union, was highly gratify- 
ing to the supporters of the presidential policy, and was 
pointed to with pride as a vindication of their meaj:?ures. 
The radicals, however, refused to accept this as a true picture 
of the situation, and General Grant^s verdict in particular 
was criticised as a '* whitewashing" report.* They rejected 
both the report and the testimony on which it was based. 
Whether there were objections to the manner in which the 
investigation was conducted, it does not appear. A new 
method of inquiry was accordingly devised. It consisted of 
a joint congressional committee on which the party of the 
South had one-fifth of the representatives. Considering the 
relative sti-ength of the two parties in Cungresa, the com- 
mittee can hardly be said to have been unfairly eonstituted- 
The testimony relating to Missinsippi was taken by Hon, 
George S. Bout well. He summoned such witnesaea and 
asked audi questions as ins own sense of fairness dictated. 
No representative of the Southern party was present to 
cross-examine tliose whom he called. Mr. Boutwell held his 
examinations at Washington, and did not visit the scene of 
his investigations. Of the witnesses who were examined upon 
the condition of affairs in Mississippi, none were Democi-ats, 
and only two were citizens of the state. These were Gov- 
ernor Sharkey and Judge Hill. Of the otlier eight witnesses, 
three were major generals in the Union array, one a briga- 
dier genemU one a captain of a company of colored troops, 
one a United States treasury agent, one a revenue agent, and 
the other one said he was "engaged in ascertaining the 
amount of cotton in the Southern states for an association of 

■^ See Sen. Doca. ibid. No. 43. for Tniman's report. 
> Burr's Life af Oranl, p. 846, 
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New England manufacturera." ^ Oue of the witnesses, in 
reply to a question as to wLiit opportunities he had enjoyed 
foi' obriervationB iu Miasissippi^ aaid that he had itot been 
there for a yoar, except on a visit.^ The coiigressional 
method was thus poorly devised for discoveiing "signs of 
returning loyalty." In thig respect, it was well-nigh a fail- 
ure. One of the witnesses gave his opinion that, with the 
exception of the northeastern part of the abate, there was 
little loyalty to be found ;^ another tiiouglit there was an 
organization in the South for a, renewal of the rebellion;* 
another declared that the Mississippi ana were the least loyal 
of any people in the South. Two of the witnesses alErmed 
that the condition of the freedmeu was worse than in the 
daya of slavery, which was probably true in the year 1865.® 
There was a concurrence of opinion among the witnesses 
who had served in tlie Union array, that ivithout protection 
of Federal troo^is, Northern men in the state were in danger 
of violence. The complaint was also general among the wit- 
nesses that Northern men were not well received in Southern 
society, which was douhtless true in 18G5> yet this was 
scarcely a proper sabject for congi-essional investigation. It 
was certainly not a violation of the Tbirteeiith Amendment, 
under authority of which the inve-stigation was made, ftnd 
was not an evil for which there wa.s any adequate legislative 
remedy. One of the witneaaes professed surprise at never 
having met a Confederate who expressed regret or son'ow 
for anything except the failure of the Confedemcy ;*■ another 
saw few manifestations of good feeling toward the govern- 
ment;^ another testified that Jeff Davis was cheered in 
"every coneeivahle way" Ly the j^enple;^ and another was 
horrified at meeting a rebel general who preferred Davis to 
Abraham Lincoln for the presidency." 

1 TeBtimony of Warren Eeisey before the reconstmctioti eommittee, pt, 
iu, p. 1. 

■ TfsliinoTiy of Warren Kelaey, ibid. 

' TeatLDiyny of Kclwnrd Hiittli, ibid. p. 4. 

* Teatiiiiouy nf B. U. firfcraon, ihid. p. 121. 

* Testimony vi J. Jl, MattliKWH, Hiid, p, 47 ; and Warren Kelsey. itwl, p. 1. 
The foUuwing expliinalion from the majority re^Mri ol the recan-tiruitioii 

committee Is aigiiilkant; "To ohtain the necessary iafontiatloii, rei-oiirse 
could Linly be had to the exariimatic^H of whin^iiSL-g. wlii>^ pusiiLiii bad given 
them the best inesua of fonDlii^ an accurale judinueiit, who cmild M»ta facts 
Jrom their own obsKfvntioti, and whose clianicter and staading afforded the 
best prtKjf of their iruthfHiuess aiid impartiality." 

* TeaLirnony of Geueral V\»kc, ihiii. p. 32. 
' TeBtlmmiiy of General Hat-c-li, ihid. p. I. 
' Ttwliniuny uf Genera] Mintln^rts, ii<ifi. \i. 4, 
" TesLimuny of A. V. \iXi\uv^iA\a^ ibid. p. lid. 
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The failure to find the Confederate leaders in sackcloth 
and aahea was by no means concluyive proof of disloyalty. 
Nothing could have been more unnatural than for those who 
had made so many sacrifices for a cause whose rectitude 
they never dnnhted, to have suddenly changed positions, 
openly admitted their error, and asked forgiveness. That 
there should have been few healthy manifestations of good- 
will for the flag which the Southerners associated with all 
their woedj could hardly have been expected so soon after the 
Hinoke of battle. Ml^ cannot, by laws and proclamations, 
be made to cbange their afTections from one object to another 
in a moment, especially if the one has been an object of love 
and the other of hate. It was siiHicient that in the summer 
of 1865 they took solemn oaths to obey the Constitution, and 
henceforth defend the flag of the United States. It was 
political iotolemnee to uite, tvs a proof of cojitinued disloyalty, 
the admiration of the people for Davis, and their preference 
for Confederate leaders for positions of honor and trust. It 
was a subject of special complaint, atid was cited as a further 
proof of disloyalty that Humphreys, an unpardoned Conftid- 
erate brigadier general^ was elected governor in 1865, over 
Jud^e Fiahert a non-comb;itant during the Civil War. The 
truth is, Humphreya was as much opposed to secession as his 
opponent, but, unlike the judge, he was unaljle to escape the 
snares of the conscript officer^ had he wished to do so* Being 
a gallant soldier and a man of personal popularity, he easily 
defeated his opponent. With good taste, the people, in 1865, 
chose few original aeeesaiouists to offices of importance. All 
the raeml)ers elected to Congress were Whigs, except one, who 
was a Union Democrat. All had originally opposed secession, 
but after secension became a reality, they could not avoid mili- 
tary service bad they so desired. It was not dishonorable 
that tht! ppople were faithful to their leaders, and that the 
candidacy of any man who had been intlifferent to the success 
of tlie (Confederacy should be looked upon with disfavor. The 
sense of appreciation for faithful military service and skilful 
leadei-ship was as keen in the South as anywhere. This was 
nowhere better illnatrated than by the liberal appropriations 
made for the defence of Davis, and the setting aside of one- 
fifth of the state revenues to furnish maimed soldiers with 
artifudal limbs. Few men were more unpopular in iMissis- 
sippi in 1865 than Diivis, yet the fact that he was the chosen 
chief of the Confedeiiicy kept alive a feeling of attachment 
which the dis^i^sters for which he was largely respondible could 
Dot eradicate. As one man put it, " 1 don't like Jeff Davis^ 
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but he was our leader, and we would be mean creatures 

when he is reviled, we should not defend him." * 

One of the subjects of investigation bj the reconstruction 
committee was the alleged formation of historicftl societies in. 
Mississippi. Governor Humphreys had, in February, 1866, 
sug-gested to the superintendent of array records the organi- 
zatioii of a state hJatorical society, and of local aililiiited 
Bocietiea. The reason given waa the ra|)id passing of many 
of the actors in the recent history of the state, that "■ one 
side of the story had been written, and the world's verdict 
had been rendered against the South and her people."* 
The purpose of the local societies was to gather historical 
data for the central society. General Griersou professed to 
have discovered in tMs an "organization for the renewal of 
the rebellion. " The following is the testimony on the 
point : — 

Mr. Boi/t-well: Have yon seen an order [letter] purporting to 
have been issued by Governor Huinplireys, advising the oiganiza- 
tion of historical societies in Mississippi ? 

General Orierimn : I bave. 

Q. T>o you suppose that order to be genuine ? 

A, I do. 

Q, What is the purpose of these societies? 

A. One purpose is said to be to collect the records of distin- 
guished soldiers in the Confedei-ate service^ and forward theui to 
the state rapjtol for preservation. 

Q. Do you know anything of the societies? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any were organized before you left? 

A. Yes, sir. I know of severnl. 

Q, Do you know whether any of the people belong to them ? 

A. I think they all belong to them, at least they give their aid 
and assistanee in furnishingf documents." 

TVliat connection the organization of historical societies 
had with the loyalty of the people and the fitness of the 

1 Charlfis Nordhofl : Cotton States In 187u. p. 82. 

■ The letter is printed with t!ie rcconatniction testimony, pt. iii. p. 123. 

• Ibid, p. 144, Tli« cliarticUsr nf tliis U-atimmiy well illuStrat-^B the ptsLttice 
of the post belhtm Southern CDmmtiici'D in irtquiririg into tlie domestic: itmtitu- 
tiwiiiof ilie people KwA llittr widfil habits and cusUimP^ their political opitiions 
and prejudices. Tlie coiiHiitational right of Congress to t-nforee by (kppro- 
priftUt Ip^ialatjon Him Thirleentb AmemiiDeTiE would iMrhapK aauctiiin ui 
iavestiiTiitioa of any alloged violntinn of that amendment, but th<»re is no 
const ittlt.i oil al mitliuiity fi>r sac\\ cvii iiive>ttiyatinn as tlie aluwp, wlierti there 
wfl« no pretcnco that thip amendment had heen violated. The liistmrti'Oiis of 
the reciiiiKtructiiin coniinitlee were In " jjii]niro into the condition (>f ihc Con- 
ffliienue states, and report whether they were entitled to lepreaetitation." 
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state for representation ia CoDgress, doea not appear from 
the report of the committee. The most probable explanation 
ia, that "in the opinion of the majority, the collection and 
preservation of historical data relative to alleged "Yankee 
depredations," was not conducive to loyalty. 

The witneas who was most competent to testify on Missis- 
sippi affairs, both from his wide acqimntauce, his official 
relation, and his conservatism, was Governor Sharkey. He 
told the committee that the people had given up all idea of 
secession; that the secessionist party admitted that they had 
made a " most miserable failure," and tbat they felt sore over 
laving involved the country in auch terrible calamities; that 
the state government was in the hands of original Union men, 
with the exception of the supreme bench, which, he regretted 
to say, was occupied by seceasionists ;' that so far as obedi- 
ence to the laws was concerned, the people were loyal, and 
were disposed to do the freedmen justice ; tliat the recent 
legislation relative to freedmen violated the Constitution, 
which gave them the right to hold real and personal prop- 
erty ; and that the military leaders had taken the oath of 
allegiance, were conducting themselves honorably, and were 
anxious to be restored to the Union. The governor declared 
that the freedmen had gone to work and were doing well, 
but tbat the chief obstacle to good feeling between them and 
the whites was the Freedmen s Bureau and the presence of 
negro troops. He was sanguine enough to believe that had 
these been withdrawn^ he could have had a '* perfect state of 
order" in two weeks after his appointment. In regard to 
the obligations incurred by the state government during the 
war, he said they bad» with one or two exceptions, been 
repudiated ; that the people were glad of an opportunity to be 
relieved of them, and he did not think that a dollar of the debt 
would ever be paid. The governor did not deny that much 
crime existed In the state, but he attributed it to the demoral- 
ization Incident to the disbandment of the armies, and the 
collapse of civil government in aorae communities. Governor 
Sharkey's views as to returning loyalty, no doubt represented 
the opinions of the more intelligent and conservative citizens. 
After all, it is their opinions only that possess any historical 
value. On the whole, the conduct of the secession leaders 



1 The Jaflaon Clarion of April 26, !86fl, took erceptioti to Bome of Got- 
crfinr Sharkpy's alkgntiona on this point, and decJaxed that the air of Wash- 
ui.:;toit City did uat agree wtUi him, and asaertad that he had better return 
lionie bflfore losing the ognfldenoe ol tbo people who liod latruflted him with 
mo much. 
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showed modesty and good taste, though it will bo granted that 
there were exceptions. For a time after the collapse of the 
Coufederfnay, they declined to mjvkt! public addresses or take a 
couspieuous part in political movement^. Ex-Senator Brown 
aajs he studiously avoided every act which might be con- 
strued us an attempt to interfere in matters with which a 
"proscribed rebel" had nothing to do.^ Governor Clarke 
refused to address the legislature so long as he was a " pris- 
oner of state under parole." ^ They were all willing to aban- 
don the doctrine of secession, provided they might admit that 
it was good so long as it lasted. But as the arbitrament of 
the aword, if not the logic of the schools, had settled the 
{[uestion against them, they were willing to accept the result. 
This sentiment was expressed in an address at Vicksburg by 
a candidate for the office of Attorney General. Ho said: 
"In 1850, I opposed an attempt to break up the Union* and 
in 1860 I did the same. I travelled in Alabama acid Missis- 
sippi to oppose the measure. But after the state did secede, 
I did nil in my power to sustain it* I believed in secesalou 
while it lasted, but am now as good a Union man as exists, 
and am in favor of breaking down old barriers and making 
harmony and I'teace prevail."^ A candidate for Congress ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. He said: ''In 1851, I was a dele- 
gate from Lauderdale County to the state convention and 
again in 1860. I was opposed to secession, and fought it with 
all my power; but afttr the state seceded, I went with it as 
a matter of duty, and sustained it until the day of the sur- 
render, with all my heart aud soul, mind and body.*'* The 
sentiment was unanimous in favor of the repudiation of 
secession, the acceptance of the result of the war, and the 
desire to be restored to the Union, although, they said, we 
cannot be expected to give up at once our convictions of 
right. Carl Schura says seutinients like these were repeated 
to Iiim hundreds of times in every state he visited, with some 
variation of language, according to the different ways of think- 
ing, or the frankness or reserve of tlie different speakers. 

Governor A. G. Brown represented a respectable minority 
in the view that from the day they laid their arms at the feet 
of the conqueror, they had no rights which he was bound to 
respect, and tliat it was alisurd for a conquered people to talk 
of being degraded by submitting to the will of the conqueror. 

I uVi-w Ytirir Tini"S, Auir. 22, ISCT, 

" I,etM-r in .Win Turk HeritUl u[ April 3, 1887. 

* VUicshixi-ff Jxurniil. S.'pt, \V, EWtS. 

* Repui't, gf Carl ^liurs, supra^ p. 10. 
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He thought those who, Like himself, were proscribed, had no 
legitimate reason for coniphxint.^ At the same time, he did not 
believe that tliey were guilty of treason, iiijumutih aa one bcl- 
ligereJit could not commit treason against another.^ Few a£ the 
leaders who joined in the secession movement accepted tlie re- 
sult of tlio warsounreservedly as did Alcorn, one of the United 
States senatoi's-elect. He acknowledged that wlien he cast 
his vote for the ordinance of aeceasion, he did so with the full 
undersitiinding that it was an act of rehellion, and that he wag 
liable to the penalties for treason.^ He expected that his lands 
would be confiscated,, and himself punished,j but he was thank- 
ful that neither had happened, and that he had not beard of 
any individual who had been punbhed for ti-eason.* 

Chief-Justice Campbell, one of the most intelligent mem- 
bei>5 of the Mississippi bar, and a former member of the Con- 
federate Congress, said: *^I think there never was a people 
mure thoroughly subdued than the people of the South. They 
were sick aud tired of war, wearied and worn out ; with the 
destruction of the Confederate government and the abolition 
of slavery, all cause of enmity between the people of the 
United States had passed away, and I think the feeling of an 
overwhelming majority of our people was one of readiness to 
be faithful to the government/'^ 

In June, 1866, the reconstruction committee made its 
report. The states dately in secession were declared to have 
been in a sUite of anarchy at the close of the war^ without 
government or constitutions, and sustaining no political rela- 
tions to the government of the United States; that Congress 
oouLd not be expected to recognize as valid the election of 
representatives from diiiorganized communities ; that Con- 
gress would not be justified in admitting such communities 
to a partii:ipation iu the government of the United States 
without providing such constitution or other guarantees as 
would tend to secure the civil rights of all citizens of the 
republic^ a just equality of representation* protection against 
claims founded in rebellion and crime, a temporary restom- 
tion of the right of auffi-age to those who had not actively 
jiiarticipated in the rebellion, and the exclusion from positions 
of public trust of a portion of those who had. 

1 speech in iVeio York Ttmi'ii, Ang. 22, 1807. 

s Letter to A'cMT F'-rt /TfTfl''? nF April 3, 18*17. Neit to Davis and Quitman, 
Brown w;is the most !Eifliii?iitiril iif tlieni^ceEsiciiiists before Che war. hIb course 
^lerttiQ war, linwever. waa couBC-rvfitivc, 

' Hm hi» ItiaHRiii-al addresj;, March 10, 1S70. 

• Aildivi,3 at Hiikiiia, J>((it!>. 

" BooCwell Ilepon on MiaHiiieippi Elsctionii, 1S75, p. flSS. 
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n. THE RECONSTRUCTION ACTS 



The report of the majority of the congressional committee 
was accepted by the ratUcala as "an absolutely truthful pic- 
ture of the Southern states at that time*" and became the 
basis of the reco attraction policy finally adopted. ^^ Tlie late 
" ineurrectionnry " states were declared to be without legal 
governments, and without power to protect life and property. 
In order to insure these blessings, tlie states were grouped 
into military administrative districts, and placed under the 
authority of the United States. For convenience in admin- 
istra^tion, the local siihdivisiona were retained, and for the 
moat part the machinery of the civil government was made 
use of, although declared illegal in the preamble of the act. 
The private law of the territory was not changed by the 
acts of Congress, but the military commanders were vested 
with full authority to modify or supersede it in their dis- 
cretion. The duties of the district commanders were in 
feneral to maintain order, register the new electorate, and 
irect the movement for the reJjstabUshraent of "repub- 
lican " government. For the aecompliahment of these ends, 
they were given absolute authority over life, liberty, and 
property, with the exception that death sentences should 
require the approval of the President* The existing state 
govermnents were to be deemed as provisional only, and 
in all respects subject to the paramount authority of the 
United States at any time to "abolish, control, modify^ or 
supersede the same." The right of suffrage was conferred 
upon the freedmeu, and withheld from a large class of 
whitea. 

It thus appeara that the basic idea of the policy adopted 
was the duty of Congress to communicate a new political 
life to certain communities which had, by some act or other, 
piit an end to their existence as states. Attempted with- 
drawal from the Union, and levying war against the United 
States, were alleged by the radicals to be the means by 
which tliQ state existence was forfeited. Those who held to 
this view were undoubtedly inconsistent when they denied 
the validity of the ordinances of secession, as they generally 
did. Moreover, these ordinances had either been repealed 
or declared null and void, ah initio^ by constituent assem- 
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1 J. G. BlftLue, Twenty Yean of CoagreM, IL p> 9. 
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blies, and hence could have had no validity in 1867, if 
they ever had any. Another view was, not that'the states 
had by aet of rebellion lost their raemberaliip in me Union, 
but that they had forfeited their right to be treated aa states 
on an equality with the original members. This woidd be 
a more rational view, were there any constitutional autJiority 
for a class of states in our Federal system not on an equidity 
with the original states. And even if it be granted that the 
Union is not one of equals, it cannot be nerioualy claimed 
that Congress, as an agent of the sovereign, could have the 
authority to establish the inequahty and define its extent. 
This would be an exercise of constituent powers, ivhile the 
creation of states and the delimitation of their spheres of 
activity is, under our systcim, an act of the sovereign, and 
not of the government. Moreover, in assuming that the 
states were still in rebelliun, that their governments were 
illegal, and that life and property were insecure, Congress 
seeras to have gone to unnecessary lengths. As a matter of 
fact, the commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States had more than a year before oflicially pro- 
claimed the rebellion at an end, and there was probably not 
a Confederate soldier in arms against the government. As 
for the alleged illegality of the state governments, it is Buffi- 
cient to say that they were organized in the regular American 
way, and for the moat part in accordance with constitutions 
and laws made before the passage of the ordinances of seces- 
sion, and whose validity Congress never denied ; and made 
by men who, if they had forfeited their political rights by 
rebellion, had, nevertheless, received the executive pardon 
which absolved them from the legal consequences of their 
actions. Moreover, these governmenta had been recognized 
by the chief executive as legal governments. His right to 
do so seems to be well settled, ^ 

The duty of the United States to guarantee "■ republican " 
government to the states was relied upon by Congress as a 
justification for its action. The exact content of the term 
" republican " government had not been expressly defined 
1865. By the well established principles of the public 
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law of the United States, it may be said to have meant 
government by representatives, chosen by the political 
people.* Judged by this test, the governments in the 
Southern states could hardly he said to have been unre- 



^ Luther e». Borden, 7 How. 1. 

■ CQoley, I'riuctpleH of Coti&l. Law, p. 2^13. 
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publican. I In Missi&iippl, certainly, all aduLt male citizens^ 
with a fem' imiuipnrtant excuptiuns, were vested, with the 
suffrage, f This stiiteiuent, of course, assumes th:it mere 
emancipation iliJ not elevate the frceJmen to citizenship. 
I£ the civil I'ijrlits uot of 18(30 was a conHtitutional ineuaure, 
it does not alLt-i- the c&m. The mere declanition of Congress 
that certain chisses of persona within a commonweiiUh are 
citizeiis of tho United States, does not invest them with 
the siifffiig'e. If anything waa more clearly established than 
another as a part of our public law in 1805, it was the prin- 
ciple that the definition of the electorate had been kft by 
the sovereign to the several commonwealths. No attempt 
was made by the sovereign to alter that priuciple until 18lJ8. 
Hence the action of tVie government in investing the late slaves 
with the suffrage in ISUT, as well as its action in subverting 
the state governments, was one of donbtfid validity. Able 
Southern jurists saw at ontie a poBsiblB escape from the 
'^ horrors '^ of reconstruction by a resort to the courts. 
The congressional policy liad barely gone into operation 
in IVlississippi, when a movement was Bet on foot to pre- 
vent its further execution. The method adopted was an 
application to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a biU of injunction against the President and the 
district commander^ to restrain them from enforcing the 
reconstruction acts. Ex-Governor Sharkey and Hon. Rob- 
ert J. Walker appeared as counsel for the state. The bill 
which they :isked permission to file dechired that the 
attempt of a portion of the people to dissolve the connec- 
tion between the state and the United States was null 
and void, and consequently the st-ate was then, as it had 
always been, a member of the Federal Union, unimpaired 
and indestructible, and, being such, Congress could not 
constitutionally expel it from the Union.* The petitioners 
furthermore maintained that they had good reason to 
believe that Andrew Johnson, a citizen of Tennessee^ in 
violation of the Couiititution of the United States, an(i of 
the sacred rights of the states, would soon proceed* in 
pursuance of a mere mhiisterial duty against his own will, 

1 Tlie JitcJtstiik Clarion of April 12, 1907. Inok expeptinti to the allf^/^fttioo 
lliat aecessioa was Lhf wuck of a. jujrtiuu vi Hn; tJeojile of tlie atate, iiiitl dt»- 
cL&red it to l>e untmtltfuL — " aiili?a of noi ^^liliy lo au act wIucIl \a LiniuRily- 
alle^'ed to beacriiuL', ami whitrli all the woriil knuws the state diiI<iBiiberH.tely 
commit." The filltor declared it tc* li:»V(.' tt'en the net uf iiiLiPleeii-iwi'mieths 
u( Uku people, and iLv attctmpt ti> ttin^w the coiisL'quencL-a u[>nii a portion of 
the ciiti^Biis viiitaturl the truth of Mstnry. '^ If tliL-ix argiuubut ia iniu," Ue 
coatiJiued, "Uiere is no Lope for JMr. Bavia." 
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to execute the said acts as though they were the law of 
the land. They lUleged that the so-called recnnstriictiioii 
acts would in. effect annihilate the stale and its govern- 
ment, and render every citizen liable to deprivation of life^ 
liberty, and property at the breath of a militiiry com- 
mander, without the beueiit of trial by jury, and without 
the observance of any of those requirements and guar- 
antees by which the Constitution and law3 protect the 
riglits of the citizen. They further alleged that the duty 
of the Pi-esident in the premises, being merely ministerial, 
was subject to the control of the courts.^ Tiie court refused 
to allow the bill to be filed on the ground that for reaaons 
of expediency and policy the President should not be 
interfered with by the courts in the performance of his 
duties. No opinion was espreascd as to the constitution- 
ality of the reconatruction acts.^ The petitioners tlien 
decided not to aim so higli, and with others filed a bill 
against the Secretury of War, the general of the army, and 
the commander of the third district. Tlie court in this case 
held that it had no jurisdiction over the subject-matter 
presented in the bill, and aceordingly deemed it unimpor- 
tant to examine the question as it respected jurisdiction 
over the parties defendant.^ 

Soon after thia^ a ease involving the validity of the recon- 
struction acts came before the Siiprenae Court on appeal from 
a military commission sitting at Vickahurg. For a wliile, 
things looked gloomy for the re const ruetioniats, as there ap- 
peared to be no way by which the court could avoid a deci- 
sion on the points involved. A decision in their favor would 
have been of great value to the party, but the risk of an 
adverse opinion waa too great to be incurred. Consequently, 
after the arguments had been made, and while the case was 
under advisement, Congress with ** unwonted celerity " passed 
an act depriving the court of jurisdiction in the [larticular 
case, aiid of all others of a similar character. ■" Thus perished 
the hopes of the opponents of the congressional policy. 
Every effort to have the Supreme Court pass upon the valid- 
ity of tlie reconatruction acta failed either through evasion 
upoa the part of the court or through the vigilance and 



' The arfnim^nta tif Sharkey anil Wnlker fill Avb coIuidds of the New 
York Ilftrald of A\rn\ (J, 1R(17. Walker's aiul Stanbeiry's arguuients are 
printed in the A.w York WorUl tif April 13, IBOT. 

T MlHsiHaippi vs. .Tiihnsoii, 4 Wall. 475. 

* fleorgiiv us, S|.ant-iii, tt Wnll. hi. 

* Ex luTLe MuCardle, 6 WiUl, 318 ; 7 Wall. G14. 
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activity of Congress in depriving it of juriadiction in cases 
where the question was involved. 

There was rUDior of a movemejit to arrest the district com- 
mander in Mississippi \>y the local authorities, on a charge of 
treason against the state, and thna compel the courts to lake 
cognizimce of the cage.^ Steps were ftlso alleged to huve 
been taken to secure a mandaraus to compel Congi-ess to 
admit the representatives of tlie etate to seats in that body. 
Reverdy Johnson, to whom application is said to have been 
made, was too good a Uwyer to undertake the task of secur- 
ing the Liandamus. After the defeat of the constitution in 
1868, proceediugg in the nature of a quo warranto were insti- 
tuted aguinst General Ames, who was district commander 
and also provisional governor, requiring him to appear 
before the Circuit Court at Jackson to show by what aiithor- 
ity he held the office and executed the duties of governor 
of Mississippi. But the attempt to oust the commander 
did not turn out snceessfully, and he continued in the dis- 
charge of his duties until the readmission of the state to the 
Union, 

Although the validity of the reconstruction acts was never 
passed upon by the Supreme Court, their constitutionality 
was affirmed by the United States district judge in Missis- 
sippi in a kabeits corpus proceeding.* 

T]ie same judge upheld the enforcement act, another 
measure which may be said to have constituted a part of 
the congresfiional policy.^ The civil rights act does not 
appear to liave come before the United States district court 
in Mississippi, although it was passed upon by the chief jus- 
tice of the state, one of the "original secessionists*^ whoa© 
election to the bench had been the subject of Sharkey*B 
lamentations before the reconstruction committee. The case 
was a haheas corpus proceeding instituted by a freedmau who 
was in custody for carrying firearms in violation of a state 
law. The plaintiff alleged that the Thirteenth Amendment 
mode him free, and ipsofucto vested him with all the rights 
of a citizen under the Constitution of the United States, one 
of which was the right to bear arms. The chief justice 
thought otherwise, and held that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment absolved the negro from slavery, but left his social and 
political status '* to the developments of time and experi- 
ence." Whether as a state judge it was within his province 

» A>io York Herald, April 10, 1807. * Ex parte McCardle, mpnt, 

* V,x pari* Walton pt al See AJWra In Insur. Slates, (Mtaa.) Vol. IL 
p. 0B5^ for the text of the decLsion. 
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to declare nn act of Congress mill and void was a question 
wliEch he said he hjul maturely eoiiyidered, and was Batisfied 
that it waa his duty. " Under a eotemn eense of olliciftl 
duty," lie said, " I am iberefore constrained to hold that tluj 
act of Congreas in question is in contravention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to the matter now presented 
for my action, and is inoperative and void."' TJie decision 
no doubt reflected the prevailing opinion in tha state, but 
the right of the jtid^^e in the premises was not seriously 
maintained by the bar, and, of course, the military authori- 
ties did not permit its enforcement. 

In general, therefore, it may be said that whatever dotibta 
may have existed as to the constitutionality of the congres- 
sional policy, it was carried oat with great Ihoroughnesa, and 
with practically no iuterfereace from the courtSi 



LU. MILITARY GOVERNMENT UNDER GENERAL ORD 

Shortly after the enactment of theTeeonatruction measures, 
the President assigned General E. O. C. Ord to the com- 
maad of the fourth military district, embracing the states 
of Mississippi and Arkansas, with headquarters at Vickaburg. 
General Ord was a native of Maryland, a graduate of West 
Pointy commanded Sherman*9 rigiit wing at Corinth^ his left 
wing at Jackaon, and was present at the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. He was not, therefore, an entire stranger in Missis- 
sippi at the time of his appointment as district commander. 
On March 2G, he iaaued a general order informing the people 
of his appointment, and a week later came to Jackson and 
spent several days as the guest of the civil governor, visiting 
and inspecting the public institutions, forming acquaintances 
with leading citizens^ and gathering such information as 
would be of value to him in discharging the difficult duties 
which the reconstruction acts imposed upon him. He was 
waited on by many of the citizens who were pleased with 
his "iirm but generous and judicious demeanor."^ The 
Jackton Clarion assured him that all the people, both ollicera 
and private citizens, would "strive conscientiously to pro- 

1 The full text of the opEnfon la printed in the Neva York Times of OcL '2Q, 

^Tbe Clarion of April 4 itaid that the cUetrlct coinmnnder had mnde a 
favorable impnwisioti by hia visit to Jackanti. " He in," nai'li the uditor, '^an 
Plicated officer of the old Unit'^d StAtea army^ and who En fighting the hattl^js 
of Lib goTemm«iitdiiriagthe]Htewttrubeyed orders, and did what bedoubtless 
believed to be his duty. Tbo war having doaedy lio htu no spirit of reverLgn or 
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mote the public peace and avoid collisions with the military 
power." This seems to have been the general feeling. 

The district commander's duties were of a twofold charac- 
ter : first, the maintenance of peace and order ; second, the 
registration of the new electorate and the direction of the 
movement for reestablishment of civil government. In 
the discharge of the first class of duties, it was necessary, to 
some extent, to reconstruct the official organization which he 
found, to modify the private law so as to make it conform to 
the new order of things, and to detect and punish crime. 

Shortly after General Ord assumed command, many of 
the civil officers, on account of the uncertainty as to what 
policy he would pursue, abandoned their offices, while some 
of the citizens hesitated or refused to pay taxes, in the be- 
lief that the collectors were not competent officials. The 
governor accordingly issued a proclamation informing the 
people that the reconstruction acts recognized the civil 
government, and that the relations and responsibilities of 
civil officers to the Constitution remained unchanged until 
the civil government should be superseded. Civil officers 
were informed that they would be held to a strict accounta- 
bility for the performance of their duties, and all good citi- 
zens were admonished to assist the civil authorities in the 
maintenance of peace, to deal "justly and indulgently with 
each other in their political helplessness," and to offer no 
resistance to the military authorities except such as might 
be authorized by the courts. They were also directed to 
pay the taxes assessed upon them for the support of the civil 
government.* One of the first orders of the new commander 
was to authorize all competent civil officers to arrest and 
punish offenders against the laws, " so as to obviate as far &s 
possible the necessity for the exercise of military authority 
under the reconstruction acts."^ As his civil functions were 
limited chiefly to the maintenance of peace and order, he did 
not regard it necessary to instruct civil officers as to their 
duties when their functions did not relate to these subjects. 
He assumed, as a matter of course, that they would continue 
to perform their duties without authority from military 
headquarters. 

partisan malice to gratify, and will etrive to execute tlie law, under which he 
is acting, to the letter. Our people will ask no exemptions which are not 
accorded to their brethren of ihe other excluded states." 

1 Jackson Clarion, April fl, 1867. 

3 Correspondence Relative to Keconstruction, Sen. Docs. 1st Sea. 40th Conz. 
p. 144. ^^ 
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While the district commander was not specially author- 
ized at first to remove civil officers, it was the spirit of the 
recoustruction acts tliat vacancies should be filled 'with 
" loyal " incumbents. General Ord, tlierefore, notified the 
people that no elections would be lield to fill vacanciea 
until a registration of voters was made in accordance with 
the reeonstrtiction acts. Civil ofEicera of the state govern- 
ment were directed to inform hira of all vacanciea occurring, 
in order that he might fill them. Local officers were now 
iLuthoiized to continue in the performance of their duties 
until otherwise directed or until removed.^ In reply to a 
telegraphic inquiry from the Secretary of War concerning a 
report that he bad threatened to disperse the legislature and 
take possession of the public money, recordy, and other public 
property of the state, General Ord said that he had made 
no threats to depose any civil officer except for failure to do 
impartial justice to persons accused of crime, aad that he 
contemplated no seizures of state property unless it was found 
that the laws of Congress could not l)e enforced otherwise. 
No civil officer, he said, had been displaced except in certain 
cases where incumbents had been tritd by military coramia- 
aions and convicted.^ Tlie unpleasant duty of removing 
all the civil officers was imposed upon a later district com- 
mander. Ord was, however, by the act of July 19, author- 
ized to remove all disloyal persona in office, but the offices 
were not actually declared vacant until F'ebruary, 18G9. On 
the 29th of July, he notified all state ami local oliicerB of the 
special laws of Congresa for the reorganization of the state 
government on the hasis of sufTrage, without regard to color, 
and informed them that any attempt to render nugatory those 
Uws by speeches or demonstrations would be regarded as a 
sufficient cause for sujnmary removal.^ Again they were 
reminded that it was made the duty of the commanding get 
eral to remove from office all disloyal persons, and all who 
used their official tnflueuce in any way to obstruct the proper 
administration of the reconstruction meaaures- This an- 
nouncement was shortly followed by the removal of most of 
the municipal offi,cers of Vicksburgf in order to '* secure an 



> All the epecial and general orders of the mllitar; dlstrictn under the 
reoonsMTJCtiou acts, together with the rec«rd.a of proceetiinga pf military 
comtrisHLDriB, havt^ be^in c(Jll(^cted, chronologically arranged, and bnuind by 
General F. C. Aiasworth of tJie War Itupartment. Thf more inir>rirtant 
orders, however, are printed in the CovresiiOTidence Relative to lleconatruc- 
tion. 

' Cor. Rei. to BecoD.^ p. 138. • Appleton'B Ann. Cyclop. 1807, p. &79. 
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equal and juat administration of the laws upon all alike, and 
to secure the best interests of the citizens thereof." Several 
local officers were alao removed in Clioctaw, Kemper, Holmes, 
Neshoba, and Washington counties. The ag-jijregale num- 
her of removals by General Ord prohablj did not exceed 
twenty-five. The total number of appointmenta ma.de by 
him was about seventy, all being for local olScea.^ The diffi- 
culty of finding' suitable persona who could qualify made it 
necessary in some insta-nces to leave the offices vacant. Thus, 
no person could be found in Leake County T\'ho possessed tlie 
necessary qualifications for the office of sheriff. A Northern 
man was appointed and sent to the county. Some of thosa 
who could take the oath were not disposed to defy public 
sentiment br accepting office under a "military despotism." 
One of Ord'g appointees wag I. T. Montgomery, foriuerly 
a slave of Jefferson Davia. He was made a justice of 
the peace, and was probably the first negro in the state to 
hold a public office.^ Tliere was no loud protest against Ord's 
policy toward the civil officers. He made as few removals 
as hia aense of duty dictated. 

General Ord's duties in the field of legislation related for 
the most part to police adminiatration, the regulation of 
labor, and the status of freedmen. To '* preserve health and 
prevent epidemics," non-resident persons were forbidden to 
■congregate in towns. A weekly inspection of all garrisoned. 
towns wa.s ordered, and occupants were directed to keep their 
premises in order. Orders were also issued to prohibit the 
carr^'ing of concealed weapons. The economic and social 
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1 The foUoTTing is a list of General Ord's appointments : — 



Justices of the peaea 
Circuit clerks 
Mfimber^ board of pol 
Probate juilgiBS 
Constables . 
Circuit judges 
County adminiBtratoFS 
SberifTs 

AldgriDgii . , 
Mayors 



County treaaureis 
Majshala . , 
Recoiders . 
Assegaora 
Total 



13 
2 

V2 
3 
4 
2 
6 

10 
7 
T 
2 
1 
1 
1 

^ 

71 



* MoDlgoraery waa the Only colnred member of tlie Cotistitiitinnal Con- 
reutioD of 1890, oud is at presctit the major of Mouud Ba.you, Miafiiaaippi. 
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demoralization of the time, together with the generiil impov- 
erishjnent, developed a widespread semtiment in favor of au8- 
pending or wiping out pdvute debts. Aceordingly, the 
inililary commauders in motit of the districts were over- 
whelmed with petitions praying; for tlie enactment of stay 
laws. General Ord was not iihle to withgta.nd the pressure, 
and on the 12th of June, he issued an oriler staying and sus- 
pending, until the 30th of December, 18B7, all proceedings 
for the sale of land under cultivation, or of the crops, stock, 
implements, or other raftterial used in tilling sueh land, in 
pursuance of any execution or writ, where the debt was con- 
tracted prior to January 1, 1866. All interferences under color 
of legal process with tenant-s in cultivating the growin^r crops 
was forbidden, except where the crops had Leen hypothe- 
cated for money or supplies. 

The purpose of the order was alleged to he to " secure to 
labor its hire or just share of the crops, and to protect debtors 
and creditors from the sacrifices o£ property by forced sales " 
in the then impoverished condition of the country. Occasional 
orders were issued to atay executions in individual cases. 
Sheriffs, by another order, were directed to exempt from 
seizure and sale by distress for rent, all property exempt 
from execution or attachment by the terms of the homestead 
exemption act of Mississippi. 

Sub-district and post commanders were ordered to seize all 
distilleries that did not pay the legal taxes assessed on them, 
and sell their jiroperty for the benefit of the poor. It was 
alleged that corn, so much needed by the poor, was being 
illicitly made into whiskey. 

A considerable part of General Ord'a legislation related to 
the freedraen. He issued an order congratulating them that 
they now held a common interest in the general prosperity 
of the state, but at the same time he reminded them that 
prosperity did not depend so much upon how they voted, as 
upon how tliey labored and kept their contracts. He informed 
them that the most important duty devolving upon them in 
their new condition was to make provision for the support 
of themselves and their families. They were admonished 
not to neglect their business to engage in political discussion, 
but to cniitinne to comply with their contracts, and thus avoid 
the threatened famine. They were assured that at the proper 
time for them to have their names registered as voters they 
should be informed through the proper channels. 

Orders were then issued at different ttuien to jirevcnt dis- 
crimination against them In the ftdministratioQ of the laws. 
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Tlius, it was ordered that whipping or inaimiiig as a punish- 
ment for crime, misdemeanor, or other offence should be pro- 
hibited. All civil officers were forbiddeu to collect any tax 
on freedmen as a class, that was not imposed upon all pergoJia 
without distinction of race or color. Such a tai waa alleged 
to be inconaistent with the civil rights act. 

Another order required ageuts of the Freedraen'a Bureau 
to investigate all charges against landholders for driving 
off freedmen with a view to withholding from them their 
arrears of wages. The removal of all crops was forbiddeu 
until the shares of laborers were ascertained and assigned to 
them. Post coinmnndera were directed to investigate all 
complaints made by persons who claimed to have been perse- 
cuted by tlie civil authorities for opinion's sake, and to forward 
to headquarters a full report of the samej together with the 
testimony and ailidavits taken iu the course of the investiga- 
tion. An order of September 10 directed all persons within 
the state, who had voluntarily exiled themselves since April, 
1865, to report in person or in writing at the headquarters 
of the commanding general within thirty days. Another, 
informed overseers of the poor that every neglect to provide 
for colored paupers would be a dereliction of duty. Ajiother, 
directed that persona indicted for criminal offences, and who 
were willing to make affidavit that during the war they were 
in the Federal service, and for that reason could not get jus- 
tice in the civil courts, might transmit the papers in the case 
and the names of witnesses to headquarters, for trial by 
military commission. 

The large amount of theft in General Ord'a district seems 
to have claimed a good deal of his attention. One of the 
most common offences of this kind was the stealing of seed 
cotton, the demand for which made its sale an easy matter. 
To diminish the amount of this traffic. General Ord enacted 
that it should be a military as well as a civil offence, and 
therefore triable by military commission, and that no pez^on 
after June 1, 1868, should be permitted to purchase country 
produce without a license from the mayor in incorporated 
towns, and from a member of the county board in country 
districts. Heavy penalties were prescribed for violations of 
the order. 

Another offence of this kind was horse stealing. For the 
suppreayion of it, General Ord adopted rather drastic meas- 
ures. He refused to allow the civil courts to take juris- 
diction of such offences, but tried them before military 
commissions constituted by himself^ Post commanders 
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were directed to despatch forces of mounted men in aearch 
of sach thieves, upon receiving reliable infonnation that a 
theft had been committed in the neighborhood of their re- 
spective poets. Civil authoritiea weie requested to hand 
over to the militwy officials such offenders of this class as 
were in their custody. All good citizens were urgently re- 
quested to cooperate with the commanding general in his 
efforts to break up the "nefarious trade^" by giving full and 
explicit information, and by volunteering to act as guides. 
He asked for permission to imprison in the Dry Tortugas 
anch thieves as were sentenced by military commiaaion, be- 
lieving that the moral effect would be wholesome. Tlie per- 
mission was granted with certain restrictions, and a number 
of persons were thus punished. 

General Ord's interferencB with the civil authorities does 
not seem to have been very general, although he occasionally 
exercised his power in a way that led to loud complaints. 
The legislature was in aession when he assumed command, 
and although he did not disperse it as he did the Arkansas 
legislature, such of its acts as were not conducive to the 
success of the congressional policy, as he understood it, were 
not permitted to be enforced. Thus, he suapeuded all action 
that had been taken in Scott County for the removal of the 
courthouse until an election could be held by the qualified 
T0ter3 under the reeonatruction acts. Verdicts of juries and 
judgments of courts in a few instances were set aside or 
modified. His interference with the judicial authorities led 
the chief justice to resign his position. ^ The other members 
of the court followed his example shortly thereafter. 

The freedom of the press and of speech was tolerated only 
to a limited extent. An " nnre constructed '* white man in 
Newton County was tried before a military commission and 
given ninety days' hard labor at the Dry Tortugaa for allow- 
ing himself in the heat of pasaLon to Bay that if it were in 
his power he would blow the old government to atoms, that 
the registration of negroes wag a "humbug," and that no true 
Southern man could or would take the oath. Another man 
was given two years for "insulting the flag." 

Two Vicksburg editors were tried before a military com- 

i In his letter of reai^ation, the chief jtistlce declared that the character 
and disnity of tha court coulrl not be cnaintuined. since it« powers mnut !■(? 
held and exercised in fiubordi nation to tlie behests of a miliLary commaiiftcr. 
"The cotidiict of tht; rnTriiiiiiridins; general," saitt be. *' is surh an invasion n( 
the It^^itJmate powers oi ihti judiciary as to place il 3d a coDdition of milimry 
dureaa in nliii;b I c-i^n '1 stc^in In acquiesce I'ly arliiig uiniiT il." Pavis, 
Rifls and Fall of the Confuderacy, II. pp. TfiMBJI. 
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mission for publishing libels against each other. The most 
noteworthy iii-staiice of General Ord'a interference with the 
press was the well-known case of Colonel McCardle, the 
editor of the Vieksburg Times. Colonel McCiirdle took occa- 
sion to severely criticiae the general's course in pnrticular, 
and the congressional policy in general. On November 13, 
1867, a squad of soldiers under the command of a lieu- 
tenant fded into the Timet oflice, arrested the editor, und 
sent him to the headquarters of General Gillem, where he 
was confined in a military prison. Shortly thereafter, he 
was brought for trial before a military commission upon 
the charge of denouncing General Ord as a usurper and 
a despot, with defaming the character of a certain agent 
of the Freeduien's Bureau,, and with advising voters to 
remain away from the polls on the occasion of the election 
to ascertain whether a convention was desired to secure 
the readmission of the state. ^ These specifications were a 
part of the general charjife of impeding the execution of the 
reconstruction laws. The prisoner applied to the United 
States Circuit Court for a writ of habeas corpus. The writ wiuj 
issued, and Colonel McCardle was given ft hearing by Judge 
Robert A. Hill, who held that the question presented involved 
the conslituliouality of the reconstruction acts, in pursuance 
of which the prisoner had been arrested. He decided that 
those acts were constitutional, that the powers vested ia 
the commanding general had not been transcended hy him, 
and that the prisoner was subject to arrest and trial before 
a military commission without indictment or jury. He 
was accordingly remanded to the custody of the military 
authorities. He appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States under the act of February 5, 18G7, authorizing 
appeals in such cases, and upon entering into his recog- 
nizance of $1000 conditioned for his appearance before that 
tribunal, he was released.^ Before a decision could be 
reached Congress passed an act depriving the court of 
jurisdiction of the case. 

The following is a complete list of the caees tried by 
military commissions during General Ord's administration, 
togetln^r with the name of the place wliere the offence wa» 
committed, and the punishment in each case : * — 

* Tlic fn^Ilfiwin^ wclI-kiiDwn army officers constknteil tJte rnm miss inn tliat 
tried Ooloiid McCardle : Iti'neral Gillwiu, Oeiu'ial P«iiTiy|MU"kBr, Major JoUn 
Power, Major Lynde Catlin.. Major S. S. fiumiier, and Major D. G. Swaiu. 

» Ex parte McCardle, J Wall. 600. 

• This lint is conipiUd from " The Special and General Orders of the 
FourLh Biriiricr," 
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OprB-noR. 


Wubke comhitteh. 


PuNlaUilBM. ^H 


1 


LarceDj of a horse . . 


Adams Cannty . . 


2 years' imprlsonmeDt in ^M 
the penitentiary. ^M 


2 


Larceny of a horae . . 


Yazoo notmCy . . 


6 tnuutha' imprisonmebt. ^H 


3 


Larcenj of a horse . . 


AdaniB Oonnty . . 


1 yr. (colored offander}. ^^^^H 


i 


lATceny Q>t a Uqtsq ■ , 


ClalboroB County . 


1 yr. (cgi'd offender). ^^^^| 


B 


Larceuy of a horss . . 


, — 


^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^1 


6 


larceny of a liorsa . . 


Oktibbeha County . 


a mo. (cot'd offender). ^^^H 


7 


LaFceny of a iDule . . 


Lauderdale Coimty, 


^^^H 


e 


Larceny ol & mu]e . . 


Warren Ccinnty 


lyr. ^^M 


9 


Larceny of a mule - - 


MarahHll County . 


.^^B 


10 


L&rcQny of a mtLls . . 


WasIitDgtoD Co. . 


Acquitted (col'd offieader)* ^M 


11 


Larceny of a horse . . 


Hlnda County . . 


1 yr. (col'd offeoder). ^^^H 


12 


Ijarccny of a liOraft . . 


Hlbda Coiiuty . , 


AL-qiiiited. ^^^^1 


13 


Robbery ...... 


Noxubee County . 


Acquitted. ^^^^H 


14 


Larceny of a horse . . 


TsBa^aenn County . 


1 yr. (2 col'd offeoders). ^H 


15 


Hufdor uf a Regrd . . 


Fatiula County . . 


^^^H 


16 


Rape and snbuniatEDii of 




^^^H 




perjury ...... 


Kemper County , 


Acquitted f ^^^H 


17 


larceny of n horse . . 


Lowndes County . 


2yT. ^^M 


18 


Larcetiy of a oiula . . 


Monrive Coanty 


3 yr. (col'd ofTender). ^^^^| 


ID 


Larceny nf two mulee . 


Martbalt County ■ 


5yT. ^^^H 


20 


L^rcony of a horse - - 


Amite CflLinty . . 


^^M 


21 


Larceny of a horse . . 


Carroll Connty . . 


^^H 


22 


Larceny of a horse . . 


Atadison County . 


3yr. (col'd ofTaader). ^H 


23 


Dialnyji] QtteniTioes and 
(l^t^rring n-^gro^ from 




■ 




reglstcriDg .... 


Newton County , 


3 mo. at tbo Dry Tartngae, ^| 


24 


Larceny of a horse . . 


Adams County . . 


2yr. (col'd offender). ^^^^| 


35 


Larceny of a faorM ■ . 


Jefferaon County . 


2 yr. (col'd oflendei). ^^^H 


36 


AB«aiilt on Degro . . . 


Warren County . . 


^^^1 


27 


Larceny of a horse , , 


Lee County , . , 


S mo. (col'd offeDder). ^^^^| 


28 


Larceny of a borae . . 


Copiah County . , 


Acquitted. ^^^^1 


K) 


Larceny of a mule . . 


WarrsQ County. , 


Acquitted. ^^^^| 


30 


Larreny of a mnle . , 


Grenadit Cqnnty . 


Acquitted. ^^^H 


31 


Aflsault on oegro , . . 


MarahaU Couoty . 


^^H 


32 


An&aiiU oQ ticgro . . . 


Marshall County . 


Syr. ^M 


33 


larceny of filvei innl@g . 


Yazoo County . . 


Cyr. hard labor at Dry ^H 

To rtagaa ■ ^^^^^| 


34 


Selling pUtol to EwMIer . 


Wjirrea County 


6 mo, and fune of S200. ^^^H 


35 


L^rc^tiy of aiDial'd . - 


SimjiAon County . 


^^M 


36 


Larceny of threuborAos, 


nke County , . . 


C yr. at Dry Tortugae, ^^^H 


37 


Idioeny of twelve horses, 


Wnrrait and Hlnda 


^^^H 






cfiunties . . . 


6 yr. at Dry Tortugiu. ^^^^| 


SS 


Larceny of a home . . 


Claiborne County . 


fi yr. at Dry Tortugas. ^^^^H 


39 


Larceny of a horse . ^ 


Claiborne County . 


Aequi t ted . ^^^^^| 


40 


Larceny of a mule - . 


JelTereoa County - 


2 yr- at Dry Tortugas. ^^^^^B 


41 


Burgla.Ty aod robbery . 


Pike County . . - 


7 yr. and 2 mo. at Dry Tor- ^H 


^ 


L .- 




tagaa. ^M 
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It 13 well to remember that in all tke&e cases the offenders 
were civilians, and in no way connected with tlie military 
service. In no case was there a present in ei it or indictment 
by a grand jury, although the aucnsed was furnished with, a, 
written copy of the charges against him ; nor was there a 
trial by a jury of the vicinage, nor were the well-established 
forma of judicial procedure followed ; yet, according to the 
proclamation of tho President, the rebellion had come to an 
end more than a year before, and the courts, both state and 
Federal, were open and in the full and unobstructed discharge 
of their accuatomecl functions. Every effort to have the Su- 
preme Court of the United States paaa upon the validity of 
such proceedings in the Soutli was defeated, sometimes by 
methods of questionable propriety. Trial by military cora- 
misHion in a Northern state where the courts were open waa 
held to be unconstitutional,^ 

Next to the McCardle case» the most notable instance of a 
trial before military commission in Mississippi was that of 
E. M. Yerger, editor of the Jackion Neu'9. He was charged 
with slaying Lieutenant Colonel Crane of the United States 
army and acting mayor of Jackson by military appointm^ent. 
He waa arrested by the military authorities^ and taken before 
a military commissiou presided over by Brigadier General 
R. S. Gra nger. His counsel protested against the authonty 
of a miUtary tribunal to try him, alleged that he was a 
citizen of Mississippi not in the service of the army or nav^y 
of the United States, and consequently, the civil courts of 
the state were competent to deal with him on the regular 
indictment by a grand jury. TJie objections were overruled, 
whereupon Yerger applied to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted. The 
court decided that the imprisonment was lawful, and ordered 
that the prisoner be remanded to the custody of the military- 
authorities, to be held to answer the charges brought against 
him. To obtain release from imprisonment Yerger asked 
fop a writ of certiorari to have the caae tnken to the United 
States Supreme Court for review, and for a writ of hahfaa 
f<yrpm. October 25, 186B, the chief justice gave his decision, 
altirming the power of the court to issue the writ, but gave 
no opinion as to the power of a military commission to try 



1 Ex parte MilUiraD, 4 Wall. 2, 120. Attorney General Hoar, in rni aphiioQ 
of May."JI, 18iJi>, hdd tl;at the district coninmnder iQ any state imdtrgoiDg 
red-.nnat,ructioa might taki* a. man frnm the civil piiwer and try him befnn* a 
military commisaicn, and acconiing to martial law. even tlioiigli neither i>arty 
ntiB in the military or nava! service ot Ihe Cnited Stales. 
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a civilian in time of peace witliout a jury and tt'ithout 
indictment by a grand jury.^ Tlie hearing on this all-im- 
portant question was postponed until the next term of the 
court, liefore the case was reached, the military govern- 
ment of the state had come to an end. and Yerger was 
handed over to the civil ofBcers for trial. Thus, what 
would have doubtless been an intereating and important 
decision was avoided. 

Such, in brief, was the administration of General Ord, bo 
far as hie first class of duties was concerned. There were 
local charges that he abused his powers and was an irrespon- 
sible despot, but it doea not appear that he violated the spit-it 
of the reconstruction acts, although it will be admitted that he 
might have administered them with leaa rigor and severity. 



IV. REGIBTRATIOH OF THE NEW ELECTORATE 



The chief political duty of General Ord was to make a 

careful registration of the new electorate, as defined by the 
reconstruction acta. To protect the regiatmtion officers from 
interference while in the discharge of their duties, he made 
liberal requisitions upon the War Department for troops, and 
organized a large number of parties of laounted men to a^ist 
in the work of registration.^ On tlie 15th of April, he 
appointed hy special order a boajd of four military oflicers, 
who were charged with the duty of dividing the state into a 
convenient number of election districts for the purpose of 
facilitating the work of registration. It wiis also made the 
duty of this board to examine and recommend applicants for 
the position of registrar, and in order to procure suitable 
persons, the board was directed to correspond with the 
"moat prominent and reliable Union men of the state." 
That none but " loyal " men should he appointed, the board 
was directed to make a record in each case, giving fully the 

1 Ei pftitfl TergsT, 8 Wall. 85. 

' Tlie fnUonicg was the strength and distrLbution of Uie military force tn 
the st&te at. the lime oi the regiEtration : — 



BTKHOTB. 



Vicksburg 260 men 

BrookhftTen 80 " 

Meridian ...... 83 " 

Jackson 242 " 

Winchfuier ..... 77 *' 

WooilviUc ..... 77 " 

Natchus 86 ** 



Pass Chmllan .... 80 men 

Grenatia 26B " 

ColumUiB 161 " 

Holly Springs .... 162 " 

Corinth 167 " 

Yazoo Citr 77 " 
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reo3ons for recommending the s-pplicaiit.^ A board of three 
registrars was appointed for each coiintj. Each appointee 
was reqiiiicd to suhscribe to and file in the office of the 
comiu;iniJing general liii oath that he had never voluntarily 
borne arras against the United States ; that he had never 
given aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement to peraons 
engaged in aniied hostility thereto ; and that he had never 
songht, accepted, or attempted to exercise the functions of 
any office whatever under the authority or pretended authority 
in hostility to the United Statos, nor yielded a voluntary sup- 
port to any aush authority. Of course, few of the native 
whites could take this oath. As a consequence^ General 
Ord's registrars were for the most part freedmen, military 
officers, and ex-Union soldiers who had settled in the stttte 
since the doge of the war." 

The first board of registrars was appointed by special 
order on April 24. Other appointments followed in quick 
succession, until the HOth of May, when the last registry 
board was completed. ^ They were directed to select suit- 
able offieefl and begin at once the registration of the electors. 
The several counties were to be divided into a suitable num- 
ber of precincts, each of which was to be visited by the 
registrars in person after giving five days' notice, and they 
were to remain suflicieutly long at each precinct to enable all 
qualified voters to register. Each jierson registered was to 
be furnished with a certificate showing that he v/ti& a legal 



1 Gen. Orders No. 9, Cor. Rel. to Recnn. p. 147. The rdtowing wm the 
detail for the boani : General AIvah C. Gillptn, Colonel Jo^ph R, Smith, 
Major O. D. Greene, Major CLarltB A. Wjkofi. 

Ji la an early repiilt to Geiif ral Grant, Ord nnnuunced lliat he purposed to 
visit enuli county aud make Iiis nppoin'tcieiits only afti'r pexi^onal interrtewB 
with fippljcatits. He also dt'cliired Liti inteuUon of Bdecling iwo of ihs three 
eleption judgea in eacli county from the lata volonteer furces, and the third 
member from " loyaJ " rtsidenls, when Buch could be found. In his first 
report, he expreaeed the opinion that there were few Buch persoiiB in th& state, 
by which, of coarse, he meant there were fen who could take tbo ironclad 
oath. 

' The names of the Tegiatrars appointed by General Ord, together with the 
spercial ordera i;jBu?d tn each board, are U> be found i& the Corresprtmltncc 
KeUtive to HeconstnictJon, pp. I48-1M. The expanses oE rfgi&trnuoii were 
vepy lArf;e, nn account of thf etaljomt-i; muchjnery prnviilpd fur the puriit>Nc. 
On July 9, before th^e work of repistration was JiftEf complijted, the faymarti t 
General inforeneil Secretary Stanton lUar. a further ttptiropriation of ^245, 53t) 
was needed for the completion of reconatniL'tJon in tbt^ fourth district. lie 
said : " If General Ord'a ngistrara emtimated for to July 1 Hhould be contin- 
ued on duty tf> July 31. thfre should be added to the above expenses for thai 
raontli ?lfi(l,7l9l, and if continued to the end of AugnSl, $319,602." 0£ tb« 
original approprlntlr^n of March ;in, 1307, St>T.2£2 had been osed \a the 
fourth district, kf|jort of SccreiJi-ry o( War. ISGI^ p. 2(!0. 
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voter under the reconatruction acts. Pending the decision 
of the Attornej General as to who were disfranchised, regis- 
trars were to give the strictest interpretation to the law, 
and exclude evet-y person about whose qualification there 
might be any doubt. Anj person so excluded, who might, 
under the subsequent decision of the Attornej General, be 
entitled to vote, would be duly informed and permitted to 
register. 

On the 10th of June, a circular of instructions to registrars 
informed them that they had no power to decide in doubtful 
cases upon the question of qualificution or disqualification, 
but must register all persona who were willing to take the 
required oath, although it might be evident that the appli- 
cant was perjuring himself. It was the opinion of the com- 
manding general that the applicant must determine upon his 
own responsibility, and at his peril, his ability or disability. 
Registrars were, however, directed to report promptly to 
headquarters for investigation by a military commission all 
cases in which there was reason to believe that persons dis- 
quaiitied by the reconstruction acts had taken the oath. 
They were urged to use every possible means to ascertain 
the antecedents of doubtful applicants, and to warn them of 
the penalty fixed by the reeoiititruction acts to the crime of 
perjury. If, however, the applicant insieted upon being reg- 
istered, he must be given a certificate marked " reported for 
investigation.''^ General Ord tranumiited a copy of these 
instructions to General Grant fur his approval. In the let- 
ter of transmission, lit! expressed tlio opinion that tlie position 
he had taken in regard to registration accorded with the 
intent of the reconstruction acta, and that with the certainty 
of trial before a military commission, few disqualified persons 
would have the liohhiessto take the oath.^ General Grant at 
once replied that lie entirely dissented from the views of Gen- 
eral Ord, and It was his opinion ttiat registrars should use 
every means to prevent disqualified persons from registering, 
and to that end, they should be empowered to administer oaths 
and examine witnesses.* In a subsequent circular, registrars 
were instructed to act in accord with the views of General 
Grant on this point, and Congress^ by the act of July 19, 
made his instructions the law of the land. It provided 
further that no person should be entitled to vote by reason 
of any executive pardon or amnesty^ 

1 Cor, Rel to Rccon. p. 142, Circular of June 10. 

^ Jbtd. p. 141, Letter of June 16. • Ibid, p. 113. Despatch of June 2S. 
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The work of registration began early in June. The 
registrars, accompanied by fioldiers, clerks, and assistants pro- 
ceeded from precinct to precinct. Only males twenty-one 
years of age, who had resided in the state one year, and who 
cotild take an oath of which the following was the substance* 
were entitled to be registered as kgal voters : that the appli- 
cant had never been a member of any legislature, nor held 
any executive or judicial office and afterward engaged in. 
rebellion against the United States, or had given aid or com- 
fort to its enemies; that he had never taken an oath as a 
member of Congress or as an officer of tlie United States, or 
as a member of any state legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial ollicer of any state, to su])port the Constitution of 
the United States, and afterward engaged in insurrection 
against it, or gave aid or comfort to its enemies.^ These 
stringent requirements in effect disqualified most of th« 
prominent and influential white citizens, for there were few 
of that class who had not at some time held a petty office. 
They had all served the cause of the Confedej'acy. 

In the meantime, the work of registration was going on. 
General Ord was able to telegraph General Grant June 16 
that regiatratiou was progressing satisfactorily in tliirty-five 
counties.^ By tlie tirst of July, he reported that the work was 
going on in all the counties.^ In a number of places, the 
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1 Hcconstnictlon act of March 23. The proviRJons ol this oath in effect ex- 
lencled the diatranciiisement bei'oriii the requireuients of the act of March 3, 
inaRmuch as neither convLction. juil^^ncnt ui & court, nor any erpreas 
leQlislative act was teqtlireil to estahlish the faut of disfiAuchiseuient. OpiD. 
of Sumberry, Attorney General, Maj 24, 1667. There was a diffBrenc© of 
opinion OE to tha toeauLDg of the phrnse, " exeoutive and judicial ofiSccrs of 
a state," It was the ophiioii uf the Attorney Gf iieral tliat members of the 
Beces^ion convention) and all persons who durbig the war acted in an otficial 
capiicity, where the iluties of the office nece-ssarily had relation to the sii[9port 
of iJie CoiiCed'erafiy, were int4iuded to be incluclcJ in the disqualifying clause. 
Offlcere whose duties wpre simply the preservation of order and the admini^ 
tration of the law did not come within the purview of the act. 8uch, for 
example, were militiB and municipaJ officcre, comnuaaj oners of public worki;, 
directors of state insLitiiiions, of banTce. and of other corporations. Conscripts 
and filav^B forced into the Confederate servif^e were not to be taken as persons 
who ha*l engaged in the rebellion. Mere acis ni phwity, where tlifi intent waa 
to re'iieve the wnnt^ of the Confederals snldicr and not iu. aid of the cause 
which he represented, did not disunalify, ailthnugh organized contributions pf 
food ami elolhing for tlie gpmml relief of peraonB eiigafred in the rebellion, 
and not of a mere saniiary (.iiaractiT, were aOLi which disqualifltd, Vnlun- 
taty eontribuliqtit* to xhv CoufiHJemcy in the form of loans and Uie purchase 
of its bonds or securiti^^s likewiae wotkfd diKqaaUlication. Opinicm of Jiioe 
12, 1807. The act of July 19 defined ''axecutivfi and judicial officers" as 
being rU ciri] officers created by ln.w for the administration of any general 
law of the state or for tho administration of justice. 

a Cor. Rel to Kecon. p. HI. ■ Ibid- p. 144. 
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whites were charged with deterring the negroes from regia- 
teriog. The report wae spread abroad that the purpose 
of registration waa to enable the government to impose a 
tax upon the negroes, and to require military service of 
them. By an order of June 29, bureau agents were directed 
to visit every important plantation within their reach, and 
instrnet the freednien npon the subject of registering and 
voting, and to correct any mistaken ideas that they might 
liave, and report to headquarters the names of all peraona 
interfering with the work of reg-istration. Only one indi- 
vidual seems to have been punished on this account. 

Early in September the work was completed, with the 
following reault : * — 



White Totera 
Colored " 



Total 



40,630 
106,803 



Of the aixty-one counties, thirty-three had negro majorities^ 
The announcement of the result greatly surprised the whites. 
The negro majority was far in excess of the estimates made 
by the newspapers, and showed that the negroes were not 
becoming extinct as rapidly as the census of 1866 seemed to 
indicate. The result ahowed, moreover, the thoroughness 
with wliich General Ord had executed tlie reconstruction 
acts and settled the question as to whether the negro was 
interested in polities. It revealed, too, as nothing else had 
done, the real political situation- in which civil war and 
reconstruction was fast placing tlie whites. It was now 
plain that the management of their political affairs, which 
they had come to look upon as theirs of right, must soon 
pass to their late slaves, together with white strangers from 
other states. Many declared that the state was no longer a 
tit habitation for white men, and some prepared to emigrate 
to other countries. Those who went in advance, however, 
made such discouraging reports that it was decided that 
negro suffrage was preferable to a life of exile.* 

As the holidays approached, rumors of a negro insurrec- 
tion disturbed the peace and quiet of the state. Again the 



1 These figures do not include the regUtntiion jn Bolivar, Covington, and 
Tuulca. Tbe piipula,tion of Bolivar and Tujtica waa overwhelmingly black. 
Tlie counties with the iargej^t colored lUAJnnties were AdRms. rarrnLl, CIri- 
'bome, Hinda, IssiM]uena, Jefleraon, Lowndes^ Koxuhee, Warren, Wnahington, 
and Yazoo. 

■ £te Boio't Sniew, lSd7» p. fiS7. 
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negroes had conceived the notion that Christmas would bring 
a distributioia of the lauds among them. Accordingly, they 
refused to make contracts far the ensuing year, or to leave 
the plantations where they lived. The indications of an 
armed outbreak became 30 numerons thut the civil governor, 
Mr. Humplirey.s, on December 9, issued a jjroclamation recit- 
ing that coraraQnicatious had been received from different 
portions of the state expressing serious apprehensions that 
" combinations and conspiracies " were being formed among 
the blacks to seize the lands unless Congress should arrange 
a plan of distribution by January 1. It appears that com- 
plaints had been made to General Ord, which complaints 
were referred to Governor Humphreys for his cooperation 
with the military authorities. The proclamation of Decem- 
ber 9 warned the blacks that if they entertained any such 
hopes, they had been grossly deceived. The governor told 
them plainly that the first outbreak against the peace and 
quiet of the state would signalize the deatrnction of their 
cherished hopes and the ruia of their race. The day before 
General Ord turned over the command of the fourth district, 
he instructed General Gillem, commander of the sub-district 
of Mississippi, to asceitain what white men were advising the 
freedmen to take up arms and seize the lands, and to inform 
the leading freetlmen that there was no intention upon the 
part of Congress to take the landa of planters for the l>enefit 
of their former slaves, that the government already had 
plenty of land in Missiasippi for freedinen, and tliey could 
settle upon it whenever they chose to do go. General Gillem 
accordingly issued a proclamation informing them that they 
would be required to earn their support during the com- 
ing year, and those who were able to work, and would not, 
would render themselves liable to arrest and punishment aa 
vagrants. The cooperation of all civil officers was invoked 
to secure the enforcement o£ the order. 



■ 
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T. PARTT POLITICS IN 1867 

The registration being complete. General Ord made ready 
for an election to determine whether the electorate, aa now 
constituted, was in favor of a constitutional convention for 
the purpose of reestablishing civil government and restoring 
the state to the Union, or whether they preferred to remain 
under military rule and without representation in Congress. 
An election to settle this question was ordered to be held on 
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the first Tuesday in November. Delegates to the convention 
were to be chosen at the same time. On SKiitember 26, the 
commandiaji; general issued an order legulaling in detait 
the manner in which the election was to be conducted. The 
election at each precinct was to be held by a registrar, a 
judge, and a clerk, who were to receive f6 i>er day for their 
services.^ Only those who could subscnbe to the iron-elad 
oath were qualified to serve aa election officials. Each bal- 
lot was to have written on it the words "for a convention," 
or " against a convention," and also the names of the dele- 
gates voted for. No returning officer was allowed to be 
a candidate at thia election. The commanding general an- 
nounced that he would exercise to the fullest extent the 
powers vested in him to punish all cases of fraud and vio- 
lence. If it appeared that a majority of the votes cast were 
in favor of a constitution, the names of the delegates would 
be officially announced, and orders isaned for the assembling 
of the convention. The excitement incident to the approach 
of the first election in the state in which colored voters par* 
ticipated, led the commanding general to adopt stringent 
measures to preserve the peace and secure a fair election. 
Sub-district commanders were directed to cause all bar-roomg 
and saloons to be strictly closed on occasions of political 
meetings. All persona making inflammatory speeches to 
freedraen, or endeavoring to endanger the public peace by 
exciting one ol&as against another, were to be reported to 
headquarters. In pursuance of thia order, a man waa tried 
before a military commission at Vickaburg for an alleged 
attempt to deter registrars from their duties, and inducing 
freedmen not to register by telling them it was the design 
of the government to eiu-oll them for service in a foreign 
war. He was convicted and sent to the Dry Tortugaa for 
imprisonment. The assembling of armed bodies of citizens 
under any pretence whatever waa forbidden. 



1 General Ord^B action in appointing^ freedmen sm judges and clerks of the 
electicin was the aubject of great protest by the Vicksbnrff HerafA. Tb^t 
jounial said : "' We hoped tbia shameful htimiliatioD wouLd be spared our 
pf^plf, at least UIILlI the freemen of Misaiseippi decide whether they will eub- 
niit to aegra equality ftt Cbe ballot box or elsewhere. General Ord has here- 
totore exhibited a wisdom in bis admim§tratioa which has l>een highly 
approved by the people, bat we doubt not the lovE^ra of peace ihrou^hout the 
eoimiry wiU condemn the order aa injiidlcioua, if not insulting, to that mce 
whom God haa created superior to the black tnan, and whnm no monftrch can 
ntake |iU ec[UHl. The Keneral coinaiaiiding c&nnut surely have forgotten that 
the netrro haa no politifal rif;liw Ronfe rred oTi him by the stAte of MisHisflippI, 
although he is given the privileife hy n i-oirupt and fraginenUry congress la 
cast a ballot in the coming farce digiii(iL-il by the liame of election." 
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As these reconstruction movements proceeded, a difference 
of opinion arc>se among the whites as to the proper course 
for tiiem to pursue in. tlie premises. On the 15th of Octo- 
ber, a state convention of "constitutional Union men." was 
held at Jackson, and it adopted resolutions uroring all per- 
sons in s^Tupalhy with thera to al>staiu from participation 
in the election of delegatea to the reconstruction convention. 
In an address of December 12, thej declariid that the pulicj 
of Congress had reduced the people to utter ruin, and had 
contrived for them the perpetuity of negro rule, which 
meant that the Southern states were foredoomed to become 
African provinces, in which they iuid their children were to 
he held in negro subjection. The supporters of this l^arty 
purposed to take no part or lot in the proceedings by which 
Buch a condition of things was to be inaugurated.^ They 
took the view that inasmuch as the government was being 
reeatabliahed on principles abhorrent to their traditional 
ideas of popular government, and by those who had shown 
so little consideration for their welfare, their interests could 
be best subserved by abstaining from all participation in 
the work of reconstruction, and by permitting the state to 
remain under mili1a,ry rule. Ah the call for the reconstruc- 
tion convention required the approval of a majority of the 
registered voters, they could easily dufeat it by refusing to 
vote- Although the call for a convention of those who held 
to these views had been published in every county, and the 
people urged to send delegates* only six or eight counlies 
responded. The Clarion said this proved beyond doubt that 
the people were in favor of reconstruction. 

Tiie other party, which conisisted of a reypectable minority 
of the leading politicians and editors, took the position that 
it was the duty of the whites to register, vote for a conven- 
tion, and in every possible way assist in the reconstruction 
of the state. They saw clearly that thi.:re was no e&ca[M! 
from negro domination, and that a policy of sullen inactivity 
would only increo-se the prejudice of the rai.Ucals in Con^^'est, 
to whose power they were undoubtedly subjected** An 
acceptance of the reconstruction policy as cheerfully as their 

1 Their addrcfla is publiBhed in the .Vew York World of Jan. 4, 1868. 

= The Jackson Clatifin of June 21, ISG7, said : *'■ The belief ihat negro saf- 
frage can be averted by voting down a conveinCLon is a uiifu^rable, bnld. and 
stupid deluBian, ami wili soon run its course." The Koscimtkn Chroiifcite do- 
clared tiiat if iho questinn of B converitioii was dcfenled, an-iUtt^r re^Tnist ruc- 
tion act would \n) pfiHsed diaframi^hiaing iiliielepn-twentietliB o£ tlie whites, 
and \,he state Would he reorganlz«d b; tha negroes, and ttioee few vrbitca 
wlio could t^e Uie oatii. 
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pride would permit could not make their situation any the 
worse, and it would perhaps be the means of securing con- 
ceasions from the radicals in Congress. Their support was, 
of course, not to be an outspoken advocacy of the reconstruc- 
tion nieiiaurtsa, but a hearty acquiescence. Some of t]ie lead- 
ing politicians of the state who supported this view were 
ex-Senator lirown, Mr, Barkadale, editor of the Jaeksoti 
Clarion, and Judges Watson, Campbell, and Yei'ger.^ IJruwn 
acknowledged the right of Congreaa to dictate terms to tlicm, 
and he was willing to "make the best of it.^'^ Aa for negro 
suffrage, he would not oppose it aa an origiunl proposition if 
it was done at the right time, by the right men, in the right 
way.^ He was ready to "■ meet Congress on its own jjlat- 
form and shake hands."* Judge Campbell said he was in 
favor of accepting the recoiistruction acta of Congress, for 
he felt that the people were in the power of the FBderal gov- 
ernments "1 agreed^" he said, "with Mr. liarkgdtile, who 
favored a prompt acquiescence on the part of our people, and 
to make the most of the situation and form an alliance with 
the negroes politically by a full recognition of their rights 
to vote and hold office, acquire ascendency over them, and 
become their teachers and controllers instead of allowing the 
Hepublicans to do ao." He thought the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party drove the negroes to band together under the 
lead of the Republicans.^ Ex-Goveruor IMuRae, Fulton 
Ande^8on^ and others, advised every man who could to take 
the oath and vote for delegiites to the convention. The fore- 
most advocate of this policy was the Jack»on Clarion^ a Demo- 
cratic paper. Aa early aa tlie lUtli of May, it advised the 
whites to register, vote, and otherwise aid in the work of 
reconstraction. The same issue of the Clarion published 
a list of twenty-two papers that had come out in favor 
of reconstruction^ The editor affirmed that the policy of 
inactivity had no advocates in the state, and that "multi- 
tudes," who were at first inclined to take no part in recon- 
struction, had come over to its support. A state central 
reconstruction club was formed at Jackson, and counted 
among its members the two moat eminent membera of the 
Mississippi bar, Wiley P. Harris and William Yerger, Upon 



1 See edttoriala tn the Jici-ion Clarion of Aug. 1 and 2, 1867, in which the 
daty nf the whilPH is aUted. 

» letter m Jackaon CiarUnt. Jan. fi, IfCfl. 
■ Letter in Nfw York Bf-ral-I, April S, 1&6V. 
* Xefn Torle TW^wue, Peh. !1, 186P. 
» Testimony in Boutwell KfporE, p, 937, 
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their advice, local affiliated clubs were formed in many 
commuuities. 

The most advanced reconstruction ist among the promi- 
nent whites was General Alcorn. Inasmuch as there wa^ no 
hope of escape from the power of the radicals, he proposed 
to form itn alliance with them in older to secure terms. He 
prnposed to " vote with the negro, diacusa politics with him, 
sit, if need bo, in couneil with him, and form a platform accept- 
ahle to both, and pluck our common liberty and prosperity 
from tJie jaws of iuevitable ruin." With a platform guaran- 
teeing to the negro all his rights as a citizen, generous pro- 
vision for the education of his children, and the possession of 
a homestead, Alcorn believed that the white people would be 
able to hold their old positions as advisers of the negro race. 
With such an alliance, they would be in a position to " open 
negotiations " with the dominant political party of the North, 
with a view to securing the abolition of the cotton tax, the 
reconstrnction of the levees, and the restoration of political 
rights. Northern hatred of the Democratic party, he said, 
made it useless to continue to affiliate with that party.* 

In the meantime, a new political party was being organized 
in the state* On the 10th of September, it held a conven- 
tion at Jackson. This was tlie first Republican convention 
ever held in the state. About one-third of the delegates 
were freedmen, the others were election registrars, bureau 
agents, and Northern men who had recently taken up their 
abode in the state. They adopted a platform endorsing all 
the principles of the national party, and declared that the 
Mississippi Republicans would " keep step with it in all the 
progreasive political reforms of tiie age." They endorsed 
the congreaaional plan of reconBtraction, and promised to 
use their best efforts in extending the benefits of free educa- 
tion to every child in tlie state, and to give the ballot to 
every man not disfranchised for crime, including treason. 
They declared that they would never recognize any distinc- 
tion based on race or color. 

"■• Two things are clear," said a newspaper correspondent 
who reported the proceedings, "first, the negro vote is in the 
majority ; second, it will be controlled by a few white men."* 
The Clarion found something in the action of the conven- 
tion to be hopeful for. It said: " Whatever may be thought 
of their platform, it is clear that if they get control of the 

' Sep his addresa to tJie people, in the JVew York TimtM of Sept. 2, 1867. 
" .Vew York Heralds Sejpi. 25, 1&C7. 
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convention, it commits them against imposing disabllitiea 
and proBcriptions beyond the requirements of the recon- 
struction acta. They have henrtily adoptud the congres- 
sional plau, and cannot go beyn^nd it." The judgment of the 
Clarion proved to be unsound^* 

The election to settle the question of a convention was 
held in the hitter part of November, and the reconstructinn- 
iats won by a large majority. The following was the result : 

Kegieteretl voter* ...,.,, 130,:J27 

Votes cfist , Tfl.Dlfl 

For El CDnvention 09,739 

Agiiitiat a convetitiou 6,'i7T 

.The votes in favor of a convention were not only a major- 
ity of thoae cast, but a majority of the registered votes. The 
great niasa of the whites took no part in the election, but 
allowed it to go by default. In pursuing tliig course, they 
made a great niistjike. Aa a result of their refusal to par- 
ticipate in tlie election, the radicals secured il large majority 
of the delegates in tlie convention.* On Decembier 10, the 
conimanding general iasued an order from Holly Springs, 
declaring that inasmuch aa a majority of the votea cast were 
for a convention, it would assemble as already directed in a 
general order of December 8, 

On the 28th of December, General Ord was directed to 
turn over his command to General Alvan C. Gillem and pro- 
ceed to San Francisco and asfjumB command of the Depart- 
ment of California. Hia iucumbeucy as military commander 
of MiBsissippi covered a period of about nine montlis. From 
the standpoint of the reconstrncLionist, his adniinlstrHtion 
waa a thorough success, being vigorous in character, and in 



1 AmotiB the delegates to thia convention, and who wrre therefoT^ among 
the fimndurs nf the Rei.uUicati |>artv iti Mifisiflsippi, mere GeorRs C. McKae, 
Jonailian Tarbell, R, W. Flourney, J. H. Moms. J. U Wtj(If>rii, L. W.Perce, 
H, R PeRse, riwJ the Rtv. .rarat-a Lynch, colored. During the orRanizatioa 
of the if^onventiciTi, Peaae moved that ihe word, "colored '' be added to the 
name of ei»ch negro deleppite, whereupon Lynch moved to amend so that the 
color of each deleg^t^'a hair bo added, &lm. Buth [notions were laid on 
the Uble. 

a Relative to this election, a Vickslnir^: paper aald : " We urge every decent 
wltlte in«n, pvcry honorable ^entlemim ^f Ujb CatiL'asIan nice to aToiri Gen- 
eral Old's election as he wnuld pestilence and priaf^n." After the election, it 
Biilit : " Wp tire KTOtified tn he able to announce that at tho counhouae 
yesterday, the only place open to Uie whole people, there were cnst the viiea 
of eight persona only. We tried to Ret the names of tho interesting aneaks 
trho voted, hat failed, tbougU we are ready to pay a dollar for the nama ot 
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accordance with strict military methods. It was distinctly a 
military administration of military law, and therefore the 
sphere of civil liberty was reduced to a minimum. There 
were loud protests against the severity of his rule, and upon 
his own request, it is said, the President removed him and 
appointed as his successor a commander whose Southern 
sympathies led him to mitigate to a great extent the rigor of 
military rule which had been established.^ 



yi. MILITABY OOYBBNMSNT TTKDEB GEKEBAL 
QILLEM 

General Gillem assumed command of the fourth district 
January 9, 1868. He had already been in command of the 
sub-district of Mississippi since the inauguration of the 
congressional policy, and was therefore, like his predecessor, 
not an entire stranger in the state. General Gillem was a 
native of Tennessee, a personal friend of President John- 
son, had distinguished himself for gallantry in the Union 
army, and had taken a leading part in the reorganization of 
Tennessee. 

At the time he assumed command of the fourth military 
District, the Twenty-fourth and Thirty-fourth regiments of 
infantry, together with two companies of cavalry, constituted 
the military force in the state. The troops were posted at 
Vicksburg, Meridian, Jackson, Natchez, Grenada, Columbus, 
Holly Springs, Corinth, Durant, Brookhaven, and Lauder- 
dale. On account of the excitement incident to the election 
and the apprehension of collisions between the white and 
black races, four companies of infantry were brought from 
the Department of the Cumberland in June.* 

There was a marked improvement in the economic condi- 
tion of the state during Gillem's administration. The cotton 
crop had been almost a total failure in 1867, employers being 
unable to meet their obligations either to laborers or mer- 
chants from whom they obtained their supplies. There was 
much suffering among the poorer whites and the negroes. 
Both races appealed to General Gillem, who was then a sub- 

1 General Ord died of yellow fever at Havana in 1883. The order of the 
War Department announcing his death, concluded as follows : " As his inU- 
mate associate since boyhood, the general commanding [Sherman] hen 
bears testimony of him that a more unselfish, manly, and patrlotJo peraon 
never lived." Powell's Officers and Soldiers, p. 27. 

» Report Secretaiy of War, 1808-1800, p. 523. 
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district commander, for assistance. General GiBem believed 
that the relief asked for would be an actual injury, and so 
iie declined to advance provisions to either. Ha urged 
the farmei's to plant extensively, and the freedmen to enter 
into contracts for the following year, assuring both races 
that each would be held to a strict compliance with their 
agreements. Finding that they would receive no aid from 
the government, all went to work, and an abundant crop 
was made, the first since I860. The system of labor so de- 
ranged at the close of the war, had, in a measure, adjusted 
itself to the changed conditions. The whites had become 
convinced that free negro labor could he made profitable ; 
the negroes, on. the other hand, had come to believe that 
there was no desire on the part of the whites to reenalave 
them or cheat them out of their earniugs. General Gillem 
reported that there were few complaintB during his adminis- 
tration from either laborers or employers. 

There was also an improvement in the political condition 
of the state, and a relaxation of the rigors of military rule. 
Gillem's first official act was to restore to the civil courts 
jurisdiction in cases of horse etoaling, and, in fact, of all 
cases whatsoever, except in a few instances, where, from 
excitement or prejudice on account of race, politics, or 
'■''local animosities" it was believed that justice could not be 
secured. In such cases the military tribunals were to con- 
tinue to have jurisdiction. Certain of his predecessor^a 
orders giving to the military tribunals jurisdiction of cases 
involving disputes over the division of crops among employ- 
era and employees, and of cases between debtors and creditors 
were revoked, except where the Freedmen's Bureau had jaria- 
diction by act of Congress. These cases were now to be cog- 
nizable by the civil courts. He also used his pardoning power 
rather freely to relieve from imprisonment many pereons con- 
victed of crime by General Qrd's military commissions. The 
cases of all persona who were in confinement awaiting trial on 
the charge of horse stealing were directed to be investigated 
at once by post commanders, and reports made of those cases 
which, in their judgment, would receive impartial justice at 
the hands of the civil authorities. Such cases were to be 
turned over to the civil courts "with the least possible 
delay." General OnVa. order requiring licenses to sell coun- 
try produce after sunset was revoked, and so were Ins orders 
imprisoning several Vicksburg editors for libel against one 
another- A number of General Ord's appointments were 
also revoked. 
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Aa will appear from the following eshibit, comparatively 
few cases wete tried hy military commissions during Gillem'a 
admiuistration, and there were still fewer convictions: — 



OrmrcK. 



WttK&fe COMNnm. 



PiUNIBBHKllT. 



I. Illegal cuUectiouoE fines 
and obtaiQing money 
under false pretences 
(bureau agent) . - . 

2- Murder .,..,. 

B> Murder ot a freedmnii . 

4. LaroBiiy of & horse . . 

5. Mtirder 

Q, Robbery atid assault 

with intent to kill 
fsoldiers) . . . . 
7. Bribery and illegal 
charges for aervjce 
(biii^au ageat) , , . 

a Theft (U. S. soldier) . 
9. Larcenj of a tnule . . 

10. Assault on a freedman 

11. AsBnult with inbent to 

kill 

12^ Murder of a private 

soldier 

13, Assault with intent to 

kill (colored offender) 
14- Lnrct'ifj of two mules . 

15, Larceny oi 4lH> ibg. meat 

16, Larceuy of two swine ■ 

17, Riot 



De Soto County 
Warren " 

Hinds '* 

Lowtid^ " 
Panola " 



Grenada " 

Panola " 

lirenada " 

Tishotiiiugo " 
Grayaport 

JeffeTB'nCountj 

Lincoln " 

Grenada ** 
Tisiiomingw " 
Choctaw " 
Choctaw " 
Choctaw " 



" Guilty, but act^uitted." 
Five years'luipnaoomeiiU 

Acquitted. 
Acquitted. 
Acquitted. 






Ten years' impTison'iii&tit. 

DiHlioiiorable discharge 

from array. 
Ten niontlis' iiuprlson- 

nieut auJ ficie of 9^. 
Two years' imprisoumeut. 
Five years' impriBQument, 
Acquitted. 



Three years' 

ment. 
Acquitted. 



impritob- 



Acquitted. 

Five years' imprisoDinfiDt. 

Acquitted. 

Acquitted. 
Acquitted. 



Tiier© were also comparatively few caseB of interference 
with the civil authorities during General GiUem's adminis- 
tration. In one case, be ordered a change of venue, in an- 
other case, he suspended for investigation a chancellor's 
decree, in another, he declared a privato sale of property void, 
and in anotiier, he detailed an army officer to investigate the 
question uf the removal of a County courthouse. By another 
order he directed that a special tax on guns and pistols in 
Washington County be reduced so aa to conform to the tax 
levied in other counties, and in another case, lie suspended 
the collection of the levee tax. AVith a view to diminishing 
crime^ he forbade the carrying of concealed weapons, under 
heavy penalties, and to settle disputes between employer 
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and employeea* lie made provision, for boards of arbitration. 
In the absence of leg-islative sessions, it devolved upon bira 
to make reg-ular appropriations for support of the state 
institutions.^ So far as reconstructing the official person- 
nel of the civil government was concerned, it may be said 
that General Gilliem removed a few more officers than his 
predecessor, due chiefly to the pressure which Congreaa 
brought to bear upon the district commandera. The mayor 
of Jackson was removed for failure to enforce law and 
maintain order^ and an army officer was appointed to act 
in his Htead. The circuit and probate clerks of Madison 
County were removed for using tlieir positions for "political 
purposes." Sheriffs, probate judges, district attorneys, and 
justices of the peace were removed in several instances. 
On account of these removals, and on account of a good 
many resignations, the power of appointment was exercised 
considerably more than by his predecessor. The total num- 
ber of civil appointments made by General Gillem aggre- 
gated about two hundred and thirty.^ 

There were during Gillem's incumbency few complaints 
from freedmeu or white men, such as had occupied the time 
of the courts, agencies of the Freedmen's Bureau, and the 
"arbitrary boards" established by General Ord> Gillem 
says tliere was not a single complaint from the sub-district 
of Vickaburg, containing a large population of whites and 
blacks. His theory was to interfere as little as possible with 
the civil authorities, and to restrict the sphere of the mili- 
tary power to its legitimate function, that of preserving the 
peace* He reported at the end of the first year of hia 
administration that the courts of record almost without 
exception had performed their duties impartially, although 
some of the minor courts were not so fair. The civil author- 
ities, he said, did what lay in their power to maintain order 
and enforce the law.^ 



1 At different tlmee he appropHatad flnme A^ci?rega.tin^ f3S,500 for the 
Liiriiitic AKyliim, §■13,651 for tlie Univeraity, ami S500 for the Peuitentiary. 

* Tbfl foLlc)wii;g ig a ligt of General GilSein's appointiEenls: — 

Three judsea of the tligh Court of Errors aiut Appeals, 2 circuit judges, 
7 probate Judges, 2 dielrJct attomeja, 21 eheriffs, 15 ntnyors, 14 iis£e»Gord, 
ii circuit derkfl, 3 probate clerks, 3 county treasitrers, 4 nia^ialratea, 66 
■JdercneD, 28 juBticee of tJna peace, 30 cniiatftbk'u, 6 marahalB* 3 recordera, 
3 coroners, "24 rac-mbere Board of I'olicey 6 school trusteea. 

■ Report Sec-ietary of War. ISfla^lWrt!*, p. 506. It wps his opinion that the 
greAt defect Lii udcuiiLiisteHng justice lay, not in the cnuriB, but in tha Imprac- 
titfabiliiy of detecting crime and arresting crimiuBlB, The itiajoritj of the 
crimes were cotrtiuittGd at Digbt by persona in dlsgiuaa whom their rictlnu 
were unable to recogoizfi. 
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The eKtent of General Gilleia's authority under the recon- 
&truction acts subsequently c*me before the state Supreme 
Court. It arose over an act of his in setting aside the 
decision of a board of arbitration made adversely to the 
claim of a negro, satisfactory evidence having been sub- 
mitted to the general that undue advantage had been taken 
of the uegro'a ignorance. Objeotiona were taken to the 
authority of the district commander, hut his action was 
sustained by the Circuit Court held by Judge Tarbell, a 
Northern man. The Supreme Court reversed the decision 
of the lower court. The two jiisticea who concurred in the 
decision held that while very large discretion had been 
vested in the district commander eo far as political ques- 
tions were concerned, and ia the maintenance of peace and 
order, absolute power over person and property had not 
been conferred upon him. They denied that the military 
commander could set aside and vacate the judgment of a 
court in a civil case. From this decision Justice Tarhell, 
who had in the meantime been appointed to the Supreme 
bench, dissented, and aflirmed that the military commander 
was the source of all power, authority, and law ; and tliat he 
could annul the constitution or code, either wholly or in 
part, or he could make law by hig military fiat as he pleased, 
and that in the exercise of the power vested in him, he could 
displace the judge, and hear and determine the case himself. 
"By no refinement of reasoning, therefore^" be continued, 
" can we escape the fact that there existed in the state in IPTIS 
a pure undisguised military government, and the military 
force was not kept there simply as a police force, a sort of 
comitat\i9 to preserve the peace^ but it was sent there to 
govern as well." ^ Tarbell's view was certainly justified by the 
actual practice of the commanders, if not by the spirit of the 
reconstruction acts ; whether it was justified by the Consti- 
tution of the United States is not quite so clear. 



Vn. THE RECONSTBCCTION CONVENTION OF IMS 



The important political event of General Gillem's admiii- 
ifitration was the session of the reconstruction convention, 
locally known as the "Black and Tan" convention. It 
assembled at Jackson January 9, just two days before Gen- 
eral GiUem assumed command of the district. Viewed from 

' Welborue vs. Mayrant, 48 i/liaa. 66S. 
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the standpoint of both its persoauel and its policy, it deserves 
to be ranked as the most remarkable political assemblage 
ever convened in Mississippi. General Ord, who had brought 
it into existence, iised the number of delegates at one hun- 
dred, and apportioned them in such a way» it was charged, aa 
to give the reconstructionists a large majority. Thus thirty- 
two of the sixty-one counties of the state had negro majori- 
ties, and were given seventy delegates, while the twenty -nine 
white counties were given but thirty.^ Thia was the first 
political body in Misaiasippi in which the negro race waa 
represented, there being seventeen colored delegates returned. 
"With the exception of the colored ministers,* they were with- 
out education, and none of them, had ever before held pub- 
lic office. There were but nineteen conservatives in the 
convention. The so-called "carpet bag" element bad twenty 
odd representatives, nearly all of whom had been soldiers 
in the Union army. There were twenty-nine native white 
Kepuhlicang, derisively called "Scalawags." Four of the 
Northern born Republicans bad lived in the South before the 
war, and two of them had served in the Confederate army. 
Among the more prominent ex-Union soldiers in the conven- 
tion were General Beroth B. Eggleston, a native of New 
York, but who had enlisted as a private in an Ohio regi- 
ment ; Colonel A. T. Morgan, of tlie Second Wisconsin Volun- 
teers ; General W. S. Barry, formerly commander of a negro 
regiment raised in Kentucky; General George C. McKee, for- 
merly a practising attorney at Centralia, Illinois, and a grad- 
uate of Knox College ; Major W. H. Gibbs, of the Fifteenth 
Illinois infantry; Judge W. R Cunningham, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Captain E. J. Castello, of the Seventh Missouri 
infantry. These were among the founders of the Republican 
party in Missisaippi, and were more or less prominent in the 
politics of the state down to 1876.* 



1 The followiiifr intqaalitiea were computed frnm a table giving the popu^ 
Intion of each county (ttee AppteUin's Ann, Cyclop,, 1808, p, 6J7). TJitre 
were 106,000 registered voters (before the reviBion). ApporUoning 100 dele- 
gates among Lbtme would give a ralJo of 1 delegatB to IJOO Voters; yet 
Tippal) County with UOl votes had two dolegau;s; Fanola with 1233 bad 
two; Holniee witli 877 liaU two and one floal-er wilb Madison ; Washirgton 
with 22G1 hud three, imd Tiabomingo with 3273 (nearly all white) had 0o3y 
two, 

^ Ore authority Bays the tiujiiber of colored preachers waa eisht, the most 
prominent being J. Aar>tn Moore c<f MeriiLlaii, now n blacksmith at Jackson, 
Mississippi, 0. W. Fii,z!uij;h, and T. W, Slririgwr, Uie latter a Northeru tnan 
who went South with tlio Freedmen'a Bureau, lie eat for Warren County. 

■ Tiie suhsetiuetil careers of Boim' of the tucmbera of the ■■' Black and T&n " 
coureutloa are full of intereat. fire met violent deallis. Caldwell, after- 
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The convention was called to order January 7, by Mr. 
Mygatt, a Northern man who had lived in the state before 
the war^ and who had supported the cause of the Confederacy 
in a feeble way until the surrender of Vicksburg, shortly 
nfter which he renewed lila allegiance to the United States, 
Upon taking the chair^ he delivered a harangue in which he 
reminded the delegates thnt the long-looked-for hour had at 
last come, — "the hour," said he, "for which our registrars 
hftve so long toiled, the hour that all loyal men have labored 
til hasten, but which a disloyal press has striven to prevent." 
"This hour," he said, "brings to a close a period of Missis- 
sippi history." 1 Eighty-three members answered to their 
names, one of whom (Orr of Harrison) failed to produce 
official evidence of his appointment. The committee on cre- 
dentials reported that in the matter of contested seats it 
belonged to the commanding general to determine who were 
elected, and who, therefore, were entitled to seats. 

General Eggleaton was elected president of the convention, 
and Thud P. Sears, late of the Federal army, was chosen 
secretary. There was also a latge corps of employees and 
hangers-on, for some of whom It must have been difficult to 
find any duties.^ 

The first tEtsk of the convention was to fix the compensa- 
tion of the delegates and employees, and provide for raising 
the necessary roeana^ tor it will be remembered tliat the 



I 
I 

I 

I 



wardfl senator (colored) from HindQ, was, with liig brother, ftssa^inated on 
the Btreeis of ClinUMi in IJecembert ISTfi. He liad been charged with partici- 
pation Ln SliB Cliiikin *' Massacre '*; Conibast was hung by tbe Sublux in 
SmifJowur County ; Qrr was shot at Puss Chrietiaii ; Fawn wns shot iu the 
coTirtilioUae at Yazon t'ity ; Fred Parsons, defeoder of Governor Aniea in 
hm inipeadiment trial, waa found dead in a watfir-hole, having been mimlend: 
by mikiiowa peiwoiia. The Northeru raembtira, almost witiioat ejccepUoD, 
left the BtatB after the "revolution" of 1675. i 

' ronveniion Journal, p. 3. 

* Tlae followiiif; is a partial list of the tSiirty employees of the conven- 
tion, and the {xsr diem of each, where the amount Js aacertaiuable from the 
journal : — 

ilnt} reporter at $15 per day j 1 B^cretary at !|15 per da}'; 2 aBsistatit 
secreiarioB at ?lfi each ptr day ; 1 BergeRnt at arms, ®I0 ; 2 aeaistaut eer- 
^ants at arms, $!t each ; 1 printer; 1 warrant cWk ; 2 enrolling clerlv; 
I reathiig clerk ; 1 minute clerk ; 1 Baditor ; 1 treaaurer ; I auditing clerk ; 
I chaplain at jlO perday ; \ postmaster at $8 perday ; t hall porter at 91 ptr 
d;iy ; 4 pa^eii. at 92.6^ each ; 2 doorkeepers at S3 ; 1 wo(>dchopper at 92.60^ 
Tliero wi\s also a number oE eomrnitl«e clerks vpith Bftlarics ranging from 
86 to $15 ppr d^y. The eaiployuieHt (if a rc;;(ilnr chaplain whs excloaivelT 
a reconstru'-tion iiuioviiliori. Every one of the eiinilnTers wa« either a >inrtli- 
eni whitt mau or a negro, " men of known loyalty," aa they were called. 
A resolution offered by a eiative white Republican that eocae of the cterkshipa 
bo ^ivcn to loyal Soutliej-n m^n was votod down. — Jourmil, p. 30. 
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expenses of the convention were to be defrayed by the state, 
and not by the United States. On ttie first day of the con- 
vention, one member had the temerity to propose that •■' in 
order to expedite business and quicken conscienceB *" each 
delegate be required to pay his own expenses. His motion 
was of course laid on the table, aud a committee was appointed 
to arrange a schedule of siilariea. The committee reported 
an ordinance fixing the compensation of menibers at #iO per 
day. This, however, was thought to be too large, and it was 
accordingly reduced to $10 per day and forty cents per mile 
while travelling to and from the capital. ^^ Perhaps less than 
a dozen of the delegates who voted for the compensation 
ordinance were owners of real estate in Misaiaaippi. This 
was said to be the " lonfj-loolccd-for hour" to which the 
chairman of the committee on compensation htid alluded in 
hia address already mentioned, the hour for which "loyal" 
men had so long toiled, and a *' disloyal" press striven to 
prevent. Never had a legislative body or a state convention 
in Mississippi placed so high an estimate upon the value of 
its services. And what eeemg almost incomprehensible, 
there was a feeling that they had a legitimate right to 
exploit the taxpayers to any extent they pleased. To pro- 
test against such a schedule of salaries was treason and 
disloyalty.* Upon tlie passage of the compensation ordi- 
nance, an indignant Democrat offered a resolution declar- 
ing that inasmuch as a large and influential class had been 
disfranchised, and a large class who had never been citizens 
were enfranchised, a majority of the delegates on the floor 
were not entitled to their seats, and therefore the assembly 
was illegal and not entitled to compensation. This resolu- 
tion was voted down with a whoop and amid cries of expul- 
sion. He did not despair, however, and after regaining his 
composure, offered another resolution, to the effect that after 
the expiration of twenty days, no delegate should receive 
over $5 per day for his services. His language was de- 
nounced as insultiiig to the convention, and a resolution 
was introduced asking him to withdraw and pay his own 
expenses. The resolution further directed that he be cen- 



1 Soma df the delegfit^ drew u much ks $240 on acwoant of mileage. 
The avemm^ sevtnn to have been about $100. 

" It Blinijld be said, howpver, thnt on [account o( tlio depreciated Hlate of 
the citrrericy, the cf>mppllSflU^^n *(iH not as great or it nppeaTO. Mpmhera 
Were paid in aiate waiTaiils wurtli sixty-five ov sevenLy cenla fiti tlif d.illir. 
It Bliijuld also he Kuid tbnt the ^a1e of coiLip^nsntioTi for memberB was bat 
little highffi tban tluil fixed by the DemociuUc legi^alvirs in 1806. 
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aurod and granted a leave of absence for fourteen days.^ A 
committee was then appointeil to ascertain if any member 
was opposed to reconstruction, or had declared the conven- 
tion unconatitutional, or did. not regard its acts aa valid. 

The convention waa extravagant in other particulars. 
The Secretary' of State was requested to furnish delegatea 
with stationery. He replied that he had none on hand, aud 
no means with which to procure any. A committee of three 
was appointed to provide stationery for tlie convention.* 
Tliey sent an agent to New Orleans to purchase a supply. 
The amount of his bill was $1458-80.3 This supply was 
soon exhausted, and additional quantities were purchased 
of a local firm.* The delegates also seem to have had a 
lively appreciation of the value of keeping posted on current 
eventa. They made ample provision for supplying them- 
selves with daily newspapers, those of the recoustructinn 
type, of course, being given the preference.* A no incon- 
siderable sum waa spent in sending telegrams to Washington, 
and in sending coramitteea to various places, especially to 
Vicksburg to consult with General Gillem. Having got & 
taste of office, the raembera of the convention now made an 
effort to oust every official in the state from his position. 
About tlie third day after the organization of the convention. 
General Barry moved the appointment of a committee of seven 
to memorialize "our noble Congress" to confer on the conven- 



1 Convention Journal, p. 3S. 

« Ibid, p. IQ, 

> Ibid. p. r-6. The largest items wore, 105 reams paper, J897.80 ; 2400 
writing peDS, «OT; &00 penholderfl, «ie ; XflO inkataiidS:; *43j 650 lead 
pencils, §80 ; 2G,000 etiViDloptfS, JlOo. There were, in addiliDa, large quau- 
tAlKB of tuk, blGttiU;^ paper, erasers, mucilage, fasteners, etc. 

* The total mm paid the lox-al firm for stAtioaery, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from Che joumAls, was 9i*i&A7. 

' Each delegate was allowed Hve copies of any daily paper that he might 
flelect. One cieinbtr fnvored mailing ibe number twenty ; another Lhoo^bt 
fifty waa not too large. So far ai» i:sn be deterniined from tbe jouniaJ, the 
following araoimtfl were appropriated for newapapera % for t^a 

Jaii^on Pilot. t ^ 

JYbim 86. 

Vickshurg Jniimat . 178S, 

Memphis Btttletin 8. 

Oiarion .........>,,... 1123.53 

Vicfe»f*firg Htrafd and Netff Orleatu Republican . 139.00 

ViCkaf'vrp fiepubli€iin , JZO, 

Memphis Post . , 08. 

Af^alauche -•,.»>..,»*•*■ 3- 

Vicksburg Chronicle Z96. 

Total «3070.1A 
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tion power to declare all civil ofBces vacant, and vest the ap- 
pointment of the new incumbents in the convention, in order 
that all the aaid offices might be filled by men of *'known loy- 
alty " to the United States government. ^ The Clarion said thia 
was the "coolest piece of audacity " that had come to its notice, 
and that if the scheme was conauniraated, it would do more 
than anything else to concentrate the opposition of the people 
against the entire wotk of the convention, and aurely lead to 
its rejection. Fifteen conservatives protested against send- 
ing the mera^orial to Wsishington, and affirmed that the gov- 
ernment of the state was not in the handa of rebels j that 
the civil officers had not neglected to protect life, liberty, and 
property of loyal men j that there were not enough competent 
men in the statewho could take the iron-clad oath; and that the 
convention was assembled to make a constitution, and had, 
therefore, no jurisdiction in the premises. The convention 
refused to allow the protest to go upon the records* and 
decided by a vote of fifty to nineteen that ''it be wrapped in 
brown paper and returned to the gentleman from Marshall." 
The orthodox test of loyalty, in General Barry'g opinion, waa 
straight-out radicalism. That the state should be banded 
over to his party, was a matter of supreme importance, and 
he insisted that the coniiideration of his motion be made the 
special order of the following day. It waa lost by only ft 
small majority.^ It became so manifest that one of the pur- 
poses of the convention was to secure the oflicea, that Judge 
Watson made an attempt to checkmate the radicals by an 
ordinance declaring delegates ineligible to any office of trust 
or profit under the state, should it be reorganized in accord- 
ance with Barry's measure. His resolution was Toted do^vn 
by a large majority.* 

The convention hatl been in session several weeks before 
it aeema to have dawned upon the delegates that the estab- 
lishment of a constitution was the purpose for which they 

' The raemorial declared that " the loyal peciple of thia state require your 
immedJaie aid to remove obetructions iinim^ding the RCtions of their repre- 
sentatives : that the loyal men of the atate have accepted in good faith the 
recoiistmcciDD IftWH, and are laboring lo instliate a civil gorernTiienl that shall 
recognize and protect the liberties of the citizens ; that the stivtp is under a 
civil government orgartized in I8<J5 by not more than one-third of the white 
m^n who were authorized to vote by tlie I'lo^idanff) procIaTiiaiiati, r^bplfi iu 
name, tn heart, in bead, in poli;:y, indeed in all re-Hpects save open hcwtililV- 
AU thU lias been borne by t!ie fiiithful rnion ifiyiUiRta witli a calm dpfiniiea 
and unaltering devotion 10 country, lo liberty, and to the Unioh ; and now 
thla rel«l sentiment baa culminated on the floor of thia convenlinn by a mem- 
ber In a report averring that this body ia an iniruithnrizeil aaaeoihly-" 

t Conveatioa Journal, p. 1-1. * Jbid. p. IS. 
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were assembled. They remained Ui session but three hours 
per day, apparently adopted no methods for expediting busi- 
ness, in fact, exhibited no inclination to speedily conclude 
tbeir labors and secure the readraission of the state at a& 
early ix date as poaaible. The greater part of the first week 
was consumed in effecting an ehiborate organization and 
arranging the compensation schedule. 

The next subject to engage their attention waa the inven- 
tion of some scheme for the support of the colored people in 
their idleness. There were many freedraen who still clung 
to the delusion that the government intended to make a 
division of the landa among" them. Their refusal to labor ot 
make contracts resultt^d in reducing large numbers of them 
to povert3'. One of the tirat acts of the convention was the 
appointment of a committee of five to investigate and report 
what Ugislation was needed to afford adequate relief and 
protection to the state and citizens thereof.^ The committee 
reported early In February that they had made a careful 
examination and found that there existed nearly all over 
the state an ^"^ alarming" amount of destitution among the 
laboring classes and, to some extent, among other persons 
"strangers to labor and economy." They were inclined to 
fix the number at thirty thousand, although they believed 
that to be a low estimate. They thought the number of 
those in ''straitened and needy circumstances" could be 
safely set down at not less thfin forty thousand ; that only 
eleven counties were free from distress and suffering, and in 
nearly all the rest, there was more or leas destitution, and in 
some, it bordered on actual starvation. They recommended 
that the poll tax collected in the several counties be placed 
at the disposal of a commissioner selected by the convention, 
and applied to the relief of destitute persons in their respec- 
tive counties.^ 

The resolution was adopted, and a committee sent to Vicka- 
burg to ask General Gillem to issue the requisite order. 
But the commanding general, knowing that the report waft 
greatly exaggerated, and being further convinced that the 
convention did not possess powers of general legislation such 
as were involved in the appropriation of a poll tax and the 
appointment of a committee to distribute it, refused to 

1 Convention Journal, p. 18, The coiiTention thronghout ita eniire iieasion 
refafled to be bound by the well-established principle of American public law 
tbat a con^ituect aascmbl; does not poasesB (cowers of ordinary legislatioo, 

* The report ]& prLated in tbe Beport ol the Secretarv of Wbt for 1888, 

p, ei3. 
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comply with their request. At the same time, he assured 
the committee that he had thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject of destitutioD throughout the state, and, tts assistant com- 
missioner of the Freedmen's Bureau* he had the meanis and 
would employ them in relief of such destitute perfions aa 
really required assistrtuce ; that he had instructed the officers 
and agenta of the bureau to procure employment for all who 
were able and williiig to earn a support ; and that the aged, 
decrepit* and orphans would be cared for in hospitals and 
asylums. General Gillem was aatiafied that the demand for 
Laborers exceeded the supply, and if destitution existed, it wag 
due to the unwillingness of the negroes to labor. He said 
he was constantly receiving letters requesting aid in Iiiring 
laborers. He declared that the very day on which the com- 
mittee interviewed him^ five hundred negro men with their 
families could have procured labor at the office of the bureau 
in Vickaburg* and that free transportation would have been 
furnished every laborer to the point where he was wanted. 
He Rccorapauied hia reply with official reports of bureau 
officers to show that there was no legitimate reason for des- 
titution, if it existed.! In view of this, he said he deemed 
it " inexpedient " to direct so large an amount of the revenue 
of the state to the object specified, when there were no funds 
in the state treasury, and when the state penitentiary, lunatic 
asylum, and other institutions were being supported at the 
expense of the United States.* 

It was charged by the Democrats that the extraordinary 
solicitude of the convention for the colored people waa a 
political move to secure their support at the next election* at 
which neiarly all the delegates expected to be candidates.^ 

^See CoilventlflTi Journal, p. 2M^ tor report of Colonel J. W. Scully, 
U.S. A., dated Vickflbiirg, Febnifiry 18. Tlie colonel declared tUitt tlie 
defitimte cowiition of the frrtwinieii wjih mainly due to their refuaal to work 
for wagefl. "They instat," liEiid he, ■"that upon tlieadjouriiiiitnt of the con- 
vention, the lands will be divided among them, and iiutJl then they can live 
without work." Se& also i6i(f. p. U27^ for report oE Lieul^nanl Mcrritt Barber, 
dated %'icksbur(f, February 12. He aays p&rSons from Tenneaaee and points 
In Mi8si!4&ippi had visited Grenada (headquarters of hi& sub-diathct) for the 
purpose of promiriug laborera, ofEering PXcellent terms, without heing^ ahift to 
secure a eing^Ie one. Thp bureau a^nt at Paoola reported thnt lie had more 
apphcatinns for laborerB than lie could fill. The Holly Spriiiga ajrent. reported 
liie same, and declared ttiat the latiorcrsof his district had received all tlieir 
wages for the last year, and that not an inetanCe of di^tilution had COian to 
U» notice. 

■General GiUem's letter declining to issue an order directing sherifTa to 
lenrTe the poll tax ia found in the Convention Journal, p. 223 ; alao in the 
Rpport of Secrelarj- of W.-vr, I8fi3-18d0, p, 614. 

* See Bpeecb of Senator Jamea B. Beck, appendix to Globe, 4l5t Cong. p. 237. 
o 
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Failing in this scheme, the convention tamed its attention 
to the invention of other " relief " measures. A committee 
was early appointed to frame an ordinnnce for the " relief 
of the people of Mississippi from their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments." In the opinion of the convention* this could he 
successfnDy accomplished by means of stay laws or abolition 
of all debts. The commanding general was accordingly 
requested to order tax collectors to suspend the collection of 
all taxes which might have been assessed against freedmen 
prior to January 1^ 1868.^ Another provided for the aboli- 
tion of all debts, contracts, and judgments that had been 
incurred or made prior to April 28, 18G5.* Thia measure 
was actually adopted, and a committee appointed to confer 
with General Gillem and request him to i«sue the order for 
its enforcement. Again, the general refused to cooperate 
with the convention. He respectfully referred them^ to 
the homestead and bankrupt laws, and suggested that with 
the allowancea and exemptions provided by these* no family 
was threatened with starvation, present or prospective, by 
allowing the law to take its course.^ 

Again, a committee of five was appointed to proceed to 
Vickaburg and nrge the commanding general to issue an 
order forbidding all officers and trustees from making fur- 
tlier sales of property, except for wages or mechanical labor, 
until further ordera from him. Again, the general informed 
them that the law under which the convention was assem- 
bled did not vest them with general powers of legislation* 
and that, moreover, such action would be " detrimental " to 
the interests of the people of the state. He declined to issue 
the order.* 

The commanding general waa next requested to furnish 
from the public fimda the necessary means to enable all per- 
sons known as " refugees " to return to their former homest 
from which, it was alleged, they had been dragged by 
slave trader and sold iu Mississippi as slaves, and for lack 
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1 ConTention JouTDal, p. 70. 

' Report Secretary ot War, pp. 808, OOO. This was of course in riolatioo 
of the Constitution of ihc United States, Art. I. Seo. I0» par, 1. Mr. Haila- 
back, a radienJ preacher from Bolivar County, ofEered a resoluUon for the 
incorporation of an "articla" in the cnnstitmmn for suspending., for a pe- 
ritid of ninety-nine years, all legal proceedings for ttic coilection of all debLs. 
o( whatsoever feind, incurred before the passage of the ordioaiice of kc< 
It wtts kill on the table, 

• Applcton'fl Ann. Oyrfop. p. i&OO. 

* Letter to Hon, George A. Stovatl, II. Mia. Tlfvcs. 3d Bea. 40iti Cong, p, 
nlao Report Secretary of War. IMS-l&tili, p. floe. 
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means had never been able to returnJ Otliera, tliey said, 
had been induced by promises of liberal compensation for labor 
to leave their families and friends, and were now " cast on 
the ct^ld ciiaritiea of the world without money, and far from 
frienda who might be able to afford them temporary relief." 
To Gener&l Gillera thia appeared to be another scheme for 
exploiting the treasury, and he respectfully declined to com- 
ply with the requeat, alleging that there was no legal author- 
ity for expending the public funds for such a purpoee^^ 
Congress was now asked to set aside for distribution to the 
colored people tlirough the Freedmen's Bureau one-half of 
the Federal cotton tax collected in the state.* 

On March 7, the convention adopted a resolution request- 
ing General Gillem to issue an order directing the restora- 
tion of property alleged to have been unlawfully taken from 
colored persons, on the ground that property accumulated by 
them while in a state of slavery belonged to their masters. 
It was also alleged that the courts did not protect tliem in 
their lawful rights. Gillem at once informed the conven- 
tion that lie WHS charged hy the reconstruction acts with 
protecting ail persona in their rights, and any instance 
brought to his notice where persons, without regard to race 
or color, were deprived of their property, should receive 
his prompt attention. He declined to issue the desired 
order** 

The convention in the meantime was instituting an in- 
quisitorial investigation into tlie affairs of the civil governor, 
Mr. Humphreys. In the first week of the convention, a 
committee waa appointed to investigate and report on 
the charges made by Governor Humphreys, in his procla- 
mation of December 9, relative to the apprehended negro 
ijisurrection.^ The committee reported that it had spent 
some time "hunting up information," and had found that 
there was no just cause for issuing the proclamation^ that 
it was a libel on the people of Mississippi (the colored people* 

1 Thia report is aigned by Moore, StHager, and FHzhugh, all colored 
HiiiiiBters. Rei>ort Secretary of War, p. 61 1. 

3 CoDTcntion Journal. Tlie commancluLg general mformed the conven- 
tion that it. bad l^oen bift custom, as ossUtiLiit commissiionfir of ibe Freedmen's 
Bureau, to fuTuUli cliildren with traosfH^rtatioii to p»rt;[it3 or relnUves desir- 
ing to take charge of Ehem, atid also destitute pertsons wUo Wf^re likely Ut 
hecoitie a charge on the government, to p1iu:!es where employment might be 
obtained, or where they might he providt-iL fnr by (rtetiri^. Furthpr tlmn that, 
it waB iriipnideiit i.o oxtend the practice. Ho tleoiared that it would taka 
81,0(Hi,oo<) to transport the rtegruee of Mi'isiBsippi lo their placiis of birth. 

» .lonniiil. p. 70, 

* Hepurt Secretary of War, p, *iS2. * Convention Journal, p. 30, 
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of course), and the governor was requested to furnish the 
convention with "more specific information" in regard to 
the reports whicli coii,8tituted tlie basis for his action. la 
a sarcastic reply, the governor said that he presumed the 
convention did not admit that it had any conetitubioual 
right to require Mm to account for his administratioo of 
civil government in Mississippi. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, the right of the people to petition for redress of 
grievances, and the correlative duty of civil ollicerB to fur- 
nish, when respectfully requested to do so, such informatii)n 
a3 pertained to the welfare and happiness of tlie people. This 
proclamation, lie said, had been issued at the urgent request of 
General Ord, from whom he received all the information then 
in his possession, except a few letters from private citizens. 

General Gillem declined to furnish tlio convention with 
the sources of information, believing it would be a breach of 
faith to do so, and would result in no public good,* The 
governor's course in another matter had aroused the op- 
position of the convention. It will be remembered that 
the ladies of Baltimore had contributed supplies for the 
relief of the destitute of Mississippi, and had seat their 
donations to Governor Humphreys to be distributed. It 
appears that the whitea wore almost wholly the beneficiaries 
of this benevolence. When the convention met, one of its 
first acts was the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the distribution of all funds received by the state 
treasurer or other state of&cers from various towns, cities, 
or private individuals in the Northern states, for the relief 
of the destitute in the state, and to demand of the gov- 
ernor an itemized statement of the receipts and disburse- 
menta of such funds during his term of office. Upon 
receiving the request, the governor at once replied that he 
had received no such funds. He said, "those who have 
intrusted me, as their private agent, with the distribution 
of their charities, have neglected to instruct me to account 
to your body, and your committee have failed to furnish me 
with any evidence that the donors have given you any author- 
ity to make the inquiry proposed. As these donors may re- 
gard their charities as their own private matters, and may 
object to having the namea of the benedciaries made public, 
I must respectfully decline to comply with the req^uest of 



1 H. Mtfl. Docs. 3d Sea. 40Ui Cong, affairs In Mississippi, p. 71. 6«a 
also ReporL Secretary of Wa.r, pp. U2^l.^2, for the correspoadeuoe tietwui 
GenemL Gillem and tbd convendoD od this subject. 
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the committee, until authoiiied to dn so by the donors» at 
which time 1 will cheerfully exhibit the pioper vouchers."^ 
This ended the matter. 

The convention did not enter actively upon the dificharge 
of its main duty until provision was made for defraying its 
enormous expenses. While the United States government 
had borne the expense of registration and election, it wafl 
left to the state to provide the menns for the support of the 
convention. Various revenue schemea were suggested. One 
of these provided for the levy of a tax of .$2.50 on every voter 
in the state for thig pnrpoae.* Another scheme provided for 
the issue of state warrants, to be made receivable in payment 
of taxes and other dues to the state. Still another provided 
for a committee of three, to confer with the President of the 
United States, and represent the "true state of nffnits" in 
Miaaiasippi, and request from the United States government 
a loan of §^100,000 for the use of the convention.* A resolu- 
tion was finally adopted instructing the finance committee to 
frame an ordinance for levying a tax upon the real and personal 
property of tlie state.* This, of course, ahifbed the burden to 
the shoulders of those who received so little consideration at 
the hands of the convention. Those whom members referred 
to as the '* loyal " people of the state did not contribute enough 
to pay the doorkeeperg and pages of the convention. 

On the 26th of January, the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee called on the commanding general at his headquarters 
and asked whether, in the event of the adoption of an ordi- 
nance for the levy nnd collection of a special tax on the real 
and movable property of the state, the civil authorities would 
be prevented from collecting the tax either by forcible re- 
sistancei or injunction, or other judicial proceas,^ The chair- 
man was informed the same day that the civil authorities 
would not he prevented from collecting the taxes by forcible 
resistance, and any ordinance made in conformity with the 
reconstruction acta under which they were assembled would 
be recognixed as legal." With this assurance, the convention 
proceeded to enact an elaborate revenue measure, consisting 



1 H. Mis. Does. M Spb. ^Oth Ctrng. affairs in Misaisslppi, p, 71. 

* ConvjjntioH Journal, p. ol. The number of registered voters At the 
June election waa 139,327. This pJaii woiild have produced 9;}48,3I7.ftO. 
Tlie uotjoQ waa ma-de by a, white D^iaucfat for obvioufi reaj^iis, Tbe 
scheme wafi, of course^ rejected. 

» Ibid, p. 2^. * Ibid. p. 126, 

* II. Mis. Does. 3d Ses. 40th Cong. coDdLtloa of afiaira in Miasissippl, 
11. 71. 

* Report Secretary oi War, ISflS, p. 68fl. 
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of tliirtj-six Bections, and imposiug a tAx. on auction si-ores, cU&- 
tilleriea, livery stablea, coal yards, carriage factories, bounty 
agents, gtiiismiths, banks, exchange brokers, street venders, 
express and telegraph offices, grist-mills* cotton gins, ferries, 
bridges, turnpikes, billijird tables, photograph galleries, in- 
surance agencies, etc. The ordinance reads like a war rev- 
enue measure. Even the press did not escape,^ nor the 
railroads, although exempt by statute from taxation until 
1874.* Every hale of cotton in the state was taxeil fifty 
cents. In addition, a special tax equivalent to one-third of 
the atate tax was levied upon all real and movable property.* 
Immediately after the passage of this ordinance, a commit- 
tee of tax payers called on General Gillem and protested 
against ita enforcement, declaring it to be in eoanict with 
the reconstruction act under which the convention was as- 
sembled. That act authorized the convention to lay a tax 
on the property of the state for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the convention. The commanding general de- i 
clined to take any action, but suggested that they appeal to fl 
the United States district eourt, as the construction of a ^ 
Federal statute was involved. Judge Hill waa then applied 
to for an injunction to prohibit the collection of the tax. 
He declined, with^mt examining into the merit.** of the bill, 
to interfere, on the ground of lack of Jurisdiction* They 
then applied to one of the state circuit judges, who granted 
the injunction. On February 12, the convention passed a 
resolution reciting the action of the atate courts in enjoining 
the collection of the tax and the opposition of the people in 
public meetings and through the press, and requested Gen- 
eral Gillem to publish an order forbidding interference by 
the courts, and directing the people to pay.* General McKe<e 
was appointed to wait upon the commanding general and pre- 
sent the resolution. This he did on the 13th of February. 
Gillem's reply was delayed until the 19th. He then informed 
the convention that after a careful examination of the ordi- 
nance^, he waa convinced that many of its pvovisiona were in 
violation of the reconstruction act; that they bad not re- 



^ The amOUiit impoBed oin each daily newspaper wasd^^; On each tri- 
weekly, 1^0 ; on each wuekly. ^M ; on eacli y>h printing uftice, #25, 

3 Fiva of thg roods were assessed $200 eauh ; three, ^50 &&eh ; und tbfti 
otlici'iii Sl€ (inch. 

' The orJiiiance la publislted In Uie Report of Ihe Secretary of War, up,! 
llUJ-820. 

* The coDimiuiding genera! Wm reqneated to " answer immediiitetlj.** 
Thf-y haii now been in session luore titan a month without having nceitwl 
diiy coiniietiBJitioQ. 
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stricted themselves to levying a tax on property, but had 
taxed personji^ privileges, and franchises ; had, in fact, made 
some of their taxes retrospective in effect ; and, moreover, 
had assumed the legislative power of creating a new Bystem 
for the collection of the tax, through colleetors unknown to 
the lawa of the state, and from whom no bonds were required ; 
and also a special treasurer to receive and disburse the money 
collected.* It was General Gillem's opinion that the tax 
■would net an income of SsSOO.OOO* although the convention 
claimed to need only $100,000.* The convention was in- 
formed that the additional state tax levied by the twenty- 
seventh article of the ordinance seemed to be in conformity 
with the reconatruetion act, and he would afford them every 
facility in collecting it. The others he declined to enforce. 
He recommended that sheriffs be intrusted with the collec- 
tion of the tax, and the state treasurer with tlie diabursement 
of the funds.^ 

On tlie 27th of February, the convention adopted another 
revenue ordinance. It levied a general tax, equal to fifty 
per cent of the state tax for 1867, upon all proijerty ; a spe- 
cial tax of one and one-half per cent on the valne of stock 
belongiDg to all dry goods stores, groceries, drug storcB, and 
all otlier personal property of whatever nature ; and fifty 
cents on every bale of cotton in the state.* Sheriffs were 
authorized to make the collectioua. This was acceptable to 
General Gillem^ and he ias,ued an order directing the sheriffs 
to proceed with the collection, though he extended the time of 
collection from ten to thirty days-* Soon after the publication 
of this order, the commanding general received a communica- 
tion from the president of one of the railroads, protesting 

1 Section IT provided for &i least one collector in each county, who waa to 
receire aa compensation for his services tive per cent of all moaey coliecied. 
The collectors were f^ven eslratirdinar^ jiowcrs. Tliey were authorized to 
admiuiater ceruim oaths. aiLd if nnt satisfied wiiii the :state[iieDt of the perBon. 
ga to the amount of hia EfiLcs, the colli3i!tor might oascm and collect whattfver 
seemed ta hlin just. There was no licnit to the cxaclion whicli he might 
make, Oiiiy five daya' notice was to be given to the tax payer. The pirop- 
erty of ilia dcliiiiqueiit was to be sold on three dtiyH' notice. Gibbs, a c^ar- 
pct bagtjer, had made an effort to get through no Otditiance elfetiiptitig all 
oflicera from iniiking boiida. 

2 Ti)c ronyention seema to have anticipated this, an proviwpn waa made 
for investing tlia Burplua in U. S. Bonds. 

■ Tlie text of his letter to McKee ia printed in the Report of tha Secretary 
of War, pp. 6al, «29. 

* The iinlinance is printed in the Report of the Secretary nf War, p. (Ssrj. 

* Ibid. p. 625. The conpentlon was aftetwarti conviiict-d that even this 
extension did not allow t^ufRcient lime for the colleclicm of the Ui%, and re- 
quested, bjt resolution^ thai it be eKLcbded from April '8 to Au^^nst 1. 
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against the assessment of the tax on his road, on the ground 
that it was exempt by law from taxation until 1874.' Gen- 
eral Gillem referred the communication to the judge advo- 
cate and to the attorney general of the state, both of whom 
gave opinions that the tax was illegal, the exemption being 
a vested and chartered right.* The High Court of Errors 
and Appeals had also ta^en this view.' General Gillem 
accordingly issued an order directing sheriffs not to collect 
the tax on railroads. The convention tJien appointed a 
committee to confer with the general on the subject. They 
called on him May 15, at Vicksburg ; insisted that the con- 
vention had the same power to tax property in Mississippi 
that Congress had ; that it did not recognize any state ^w 
or chartered rights granted by the legislature, and that if 
the collection of the tax, estimated at 9150,000, was not 
enforced, it would be necessary for the convention to delay 
its contemplated adjournment, or meet again in about ten 
days to provide for the deficiency thus caused, which would 
involve a much heavier expense. General Gillem says he 
was convinced that the convention was exceeding its powers 
and violating the national Constitution. As for the delay 
of the contemplated adjournment, he did not think it htul 
sufficient legal force to require refutation. He therefore 
declined to enforce the tax on railroads, but assured the 
convention that he would enforce the collection of any tax 
which might be levied in conformity with the acts of Con- 
gress, and that sheriffs who had failed to collect the tax 
already levied should be directed to do so at once.* A list 
of delinquent counties was reported to him, and he at once 
issued an order informing the sheriffs of th(»e counties that 
a failure to collect the taxes would be considered a failure 
to faithfully execute the duties of tax collector, as required 
by their bonds. The taxes were paid reluctantly, of course, 

^ Ad act of Feb. 27, 1854, had exempted from taxation for twen^ yean 
the flztares and property of the S. W. Air Line Kztension R. R. Co., and 
extended its benefits to all railroad charters granted before the paaaage of the 
act as well as all granted thereafter. 

» See Report of Secretary of War, pp. 636, 637, for their opinions. 

■ So li. R. Co. vs. Mayor and Alderman of Jackson, 38 Mlas. p. 384. 

• Report of Secretary of War, p. 641. The Jactaon Clarion of April 18 
contains a strong appeal to General Gillem to *> call a halt " npon schemusol 
the convention. It said : '' In the name of a long-suffering, tax-ridden, and 
patient people, we appoal to him for relief. The people are not permitted to 
right their own wrongs, else they would not ask for help. Goaded almost to 
desperation, they appeal earnestly to the commander to see that the law Is 
no longer wantonly and deliberately violated for purposes of tnault and 
pelf." 
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and the convention seeing to liave had ample funds to meet 
ita enormous expenses. 

After kaving been in session more than a month, discuss- 
ing' schemes for the " relief " of " loyal '' people, endeavoring 
to adopt a tax ordinance that would be acceptable to General 
GiUeiu, and in passing' various resolutions relating to state 
sovereignty, and explanatory of the principles of govern- 
ment as they understood them, a motion was carried for the 
appointment of a committee of fifteen, to prepare a constitu- 
tion for the state, and to report in three daya.^ A resolution 
to adopt the old constitution with the changes made neces- 
sary by the abolition of slavery was laid on the table. It 
was determined that the new constitution should have as 
little in common with that of 1865 as possible. The subject 
receiving- the greatest attention was the qualifications for 
office and suffrage. The diHCUssion on these topics began in 
February, and continued until the latter part of Aprd. A 
strong effort was made by the minority to secure the adop- 
tion of a provision that would exclude from the franchise 
the great mass of ignorant blacks. After the report of the 
franchise committee, a long and acrimonious debate took 
place, during the course of which many personalities were 
indulged in,^ 

The franchise article was adopted hy a large majority on 
the eighty-sixth day of the convention^ whereupon twelve of 
the white delegates resigned their seats and returned to their 
homes. They were followed by two others on the succeed- 
ing day.' "They are," said the Clarion of April 17, "a 



1 On the forty-fiftli day the conTentfoTi "began holding night seBeions. On 
the sixty-sixth day Aarcin Moore offered a reBolutioa thai as the conTentioa 
waa compoBiftd of majors, generals, captaiiw^ lawyers, miBtfiWrs, farmecs, 
plantera, and blacksmitha, tliey ought to go to work and fraiD« a conHtLtutJon, 
and go hoTTt^ Iq Lhoir cunHtituents. Jt vivs unauimoualy adopb^d. It wa3 
not, until the coarention bad been In Mssion one hundred and eleven days 
tlint tt^ey consented to the adoptiGn of a rcHolutian liisil after a c^rtaja dale 
{May 35), the per dieoi of members should ceaae. Journal, p. 6S7. 

* At one point the bitterness became 80 great that jiersona] aUercftllcitia 
and fights ■were of common ocwnrrence. The preBident of the conTeiuJon 
was uuulted in front of the capitol building by a Dem jcratic delegate. Other 
fights ewcurrad. A majority of thfl tEpmbers on both sides went armed. 

' Jnarnal, p, 541. The vote on the franchiiiffl article wae 44 to 26. For 
some we<-kfl the T>emciicrAUc member had ijikon Utile part in the proceedings. 
They fett that tbey were out of place, and con^quentLy remained away. 
Tlifiir absence was the aubJBCt of criticiam by the Republicans. On the 13ih 
of February. Captain Castello moved the appoiiititi(>nt of a physician to in- 
quire into the hf-alth of ihe abat-ni members. It waa charged tJiat they w*re 
engaged in writirg articles for the ne^rflpapers. defnuiatory cif the convention, 
and otherwise impeding the work of reeonslniction . Journal, p. 273. One 
delegate was expelled fur drunkenness and for publishing an article impugn- 
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noble band whose names will long be remembered by their 
countrymen." 

By the franchise article as finally adopted, applicants for 
regiiSt ration were required to take and subscribe to the test fl 
oath prescribed by the reconstruction acta» and swear further ^ 
that thoy admitted tlic civil and pohtical equality of all men.* 
No person was eligible to office who, na a member of the legis- 
lature, had voted for the call of the secession convention ; 
or who, as a delegate to any auch convention, had voted for or 
signed the ordinance of secession ; or who had given voluntary 
aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement to persons en- 
gaged in armed hostility to the United States ; or who had 
accepted or attempted to exercise the functions of any oiBce* 
civil or military, under any authority or pretended govern- 
ment, authority, power, or constitution within the United 
States hostile or inimical thereto, except all persons who 
had aided reconstruction by voting for the convention ; 
or who had continuously advocated the assembling of it 
and should continuously and in good faith advocate the acts 
of the eame.^ Members of the legislature and state officers 
were required to make oath that they had never, as members 
of any convention, voted for or signed an ordinance of seces- 
sion, or, as members of any legislature, voted for the call of 
any convention that passed such an ordinance.^ Many other 
resolutions, generally with long preambles, were adopted- 
One declared all acts of the convention of 1865 null and 
void ; another changed the name of Davis County to Jones, 
and the name of the county seat from Leesburg to Jonebboro, 
and the name of Lee County to Lincoln ; * another pro^dded 
for the ajjpointment of a committee of fifteen to take into 
consideration the propriety of moving the capital from Jack- 
son to Kosciusko.^ Other ordinances forbade forever the 
adoption of any property qualification for office or the adop- 
tion of any property or educational qualification for sufTrag-e ; 

iiLg the motivea of membere. The Democratic membere lell to makinK light 
of the ■cohi'f-iiiion, and offered varimia resolutions to bring it into tontempL 
Olio sucli began with the pi^amljle : '■* We tlie carpet boggera and aealawagB 
of Ohio, Vermont, Conncciiirut, Maine, Africa," fto. Another inmed thut 
the " wholo coDTeniion go down to I'earl River and drowa ilselE/' Journal, 
p, 20fl. After the twelfth Jay, newsjiaper reportere were L-xcludert fur desig- 
nating ijegTo meiubei^ afi ''colored," and for refusiag to prefix "Mr." to 
their nanicfl. 

> Section 3, Art. 7. ' Section 5, Art. 7. » Section 26, Art. 12. 

* CftTiTentioTi .Toarnal, pp. !33, Ho. 

' Ibiil., p, 1)40. The cotnmiUee reported in EaTor of continuing the cap*. 
itfil at Jacfcsrin antil ly?^, afitr whinh it should be removed i* Koeciuako, a 
village situated then twenty-five miles from the nearest raiirosid. 
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forbade slavery or involuntary Bervitude in the state other- 
wise than in punishment for crime ; denied the right of 
any state to withdraw from the Union on account of any 
real or supposed grievances ; forbade the making of any 
distinction among the citizens in reference to the pos- 
aeaaion^ enjoyment^ or descent of property j prohibited the 
abridgment of the right of all citizena to travel on public 
conveyances; and recommended to Congress the removal 
of the political disabilities of one hundred and thirty 
persons.* 

Thia was the chief work of the " Black and Tan " conven- 
tion. After having been in session one hundred and fifteen 
days, it adjourned May 18.* 

The cost of making the constitution and securing its adop- 
tion was at least a quarter of a million dollars. The per 
diem of the delegates aggregated *1 16,150, The pay of the 
large number of employees and hangers-on probably raised 
the amount to f 150^000 ; ^ !3!28,518.75 was paid to four 
newly established Republican papers to print the proceed- 



ingB 



The amount was distributed as follows : — 



Miuugippi Stale Journal 
Vicliihurg Republican 
Meridian Chrnnicte 
Mitsissippi Piiot 



#18^4 
6,010 
5,438 
2,255 



Thia does not include the cost of printing the large jour- 
nal of nearly SOO pagea, nor the cost of publishing the con- 



i Helalive to this memnrfnl, one of the radlcnls wrote Speaker Colfftx, 
Baying : " We need these tneii to fill certaiii poaitions (ii Lhe party, and to labor 
for it$ Bucceae, and H ia of great Impnruiiice to us thai tbeir disabilities be 
removed sn that the reward of loyalty may be seen and felt, Tliey have a\] 
done UB great eervicse. and are Htilil at -work lighting valimitly side by side with 
the best liud truest radicals or the party. We want tbera for office." H, 
Mia. Docs. 2d Sea. 40lh Cong. No. 34. 

' The following compitrative table showB the nunitier of days for which 
each of (he several constitutional conrentiona Id Missifiaippi, except that of 
1^17, wu in wasiuu : — 

- CoQT&ntion of 1832 28 dayi. 

. Convention of 18H1 23 days. 

Convention of 18S5 11 days. 

Convention of 1S6d 115 days. 

Convention of 18fi0 71 dIftyB. 

■ The Appemlix to the IlniiBe Journai flf l87f>, pp. 125-178, contslnn a Hut 
of Uie convention wamvnia that had been caahed up to September 1. There 
■were 3(171 warrantu, ainoDnUnfr Xt 4130.886.1'-!, The cant ot the constitu- 
tional convention of 1800 wae 563,7tlO, eicluejve of printing. It doea not 
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Btitution and ordiDaiices Iq the local papers, nor the cost of 
printing 20,000 copies for distribution. Items like the 
following appear on the pages of the Journal : — 



For printing conBtitutioTi, .^umrniV 5«n/ine/ , , . • t 481 

For printing constitittloDt Cnrinth News .... 400 

For printing eonstitutioii, Gr^narfa SendW/ .... 245 

For ''sarrices as public printers," Geoa. Oug^an and St&fford . 30,337 

In addition to the expenditures on account of the conven- 
tion must, of course, be reckoned the cost of revising the 
registration lists twice, and of holding two elections before 
the constitution was finally ratified, Aa will be seen later 
on, the expenses under these two heads were very large, 
and were defrayed out of the state treasury. 

Before adjouruing, the convention made elaborate provi- 
sion for submitting the constitution to the people. The 
22d of June was selected as the day on which the election 
should begin. It was to be continued through such period 
as the commanding general might direct, in order that every 
voter should have an opportunity to express his preference. 
Provision was made also for an election at the same time 
of state officers^ members of the legislature, and members of 
Congress. The legislature to be chosen was to meet on the 
second Monday after the official promulgation of the consti- 
tution, and proceed at once to ratify the Fourteenth Amend- 
xaent. Until this was done, that body was to have no power 
of legislation, nor were members to receive any compensa- 
tion for their services. Another notable provision waa the 
appointment of a committee of five from the members of the 
convention to have general supervision of the arrangements 
for holding the election^ to ascertain the result, and make 
proclamation thereof. This committee waa empowered to 
sit during the adjournment of the convention, and exercise 
all powers "necessary to carry into effect the purposes of 
the re Co n.st ruction acta." It was authorized to appoint three 
commissioners for each county to attend the election, be 
present at the counting of tlie votes, and forward the result 
to the chairman,* The committee of five was empowered to 

ftppAAr from tTi<i Jnumat tb? ammint ^xpfindcd on tbc Initer acf tint. The 
expend J tures on account of the convention of liWo aanonntwi to $1 1 ,060. 

' Tlieae coinmiKsinnerB were to r«'<*ivp f^ p^r day a\iA their erpensfB, to 
be pftirJ owl of ihe cnnTertifni fTnid. This added Tsiarly to the coet of the 
coriTeiiiion, It is the- testtmoTiy of cienain of Geneml Gillem's election in- 
spectors tliat in nucneroue insiancw thow comuiKsioners rented offices when 
tbere wtre vacaot ruocne Ui the courlhouaea whicb Ihey might have used. 
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reconvene the convention in the event of the rejection of 

the constitution. 



VIII. PARTY POLITICS IN 186S 

The day after the adjournment of the convention* that is. 
May ly. General Giliem isaued an order reciting the authority 
under which the convention had been called, and announced 
that its labore were now terminated, and the constitution of 
government would be submitted to the registered voters of 
the state for their ratification or rejection, beginning on June 
22, and continaiiig until every elector had had an opportunity 
to cast his vote. Electors were to vote "For the Constitu- 
tion ** or "Against the Constitution," and also, upon the same 
hallotSi for state officers and representatives in Congress. 
Commencing fourteen days before the election, the several 
boards of registration were to meet at the county seata in 
their respective counties, and after having given reasonable 
public notice, were to proceed to revise the registration lists 
for a period of five days. All additions and removals were 
required to be reported to headquarters. 

In order to secure as nearly as possible a full expression 
of the people, it was ordered that the election should be 
held at each precinct under the direct supervision of the 
hoard of registration. Each county was to be divided into 
three equal portions, to each of which was assigned a registrar, 
who, with a judge and a clerk of his own appointment, was to 
be held responsible for tlie conduct of the election. They 
were to provide themselves with ballot-boxes, locks, and keys, 
and after giving timely notice by means of hand-bills, were 
to proceed from precinct to precinct, holding the election 
on consecutive da^ys, when the distance between precincts 
would permit. Detailed instructions were given for opening 
and closijig the polls, examining certificates of regiatvation, in- 
specting, locking, and sealing ballot-boxes, etc. Registrars 
were to begin at the most remote precinctand proceed toward 
the county-seat, at which place an election was to be held under 
the joint supervision of all the registrars for the benefit of 
any votei^ who might not have had an opportunity to vote 
in their precincts. Judges and clerks of election were to be 
selected by registrars, preferably from among the residents 



Tliey continued to draw pay for days after the elBctioij. Tbe eipeniea of 
thrsii VVj oommiasinners miiiitt La.ve aggregated 910,000, aaaumiag that Uie 
expense of each woa about 960. 
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of their respective distncts, if competent persons of elif 
were available. They were requiied to take and subscribe 
to the iraii-clad oath of July 2, 18G2, a copy of which was 
to be transmitted to headquartei's and kept on file in the 
office o( the ficting assistant adjutant general, Cai-eful liata 
of all registered votera who did not vote were to be kept and 
forwarded to headquarters. None but registered votera wore 
allowed to challenge the right of others to vote. Sheriffs 
were to be held responsible for preservation of order, and were 
directed to appoint a sufficient number of deputies for each 
precinet* As additional safeguards for insuring peace, each 
judge, registi'ar, and clerk was empowered to make arrests ; 
and all public bar-roonia, and other places at which intoxicat- 
ing liquora were sold, were ordered to be closed on election 
days. The carrying of firearms or other deadly weapons in 
the vicinity of the polls was strictly prohibited. Ri^gistra- 
tion judges and clerks were forbidden to stjind as candidates 
for any office, and all army officers and bureau agents were 
prohibited from electioneering, speaking, or endeavoring to 
influence voters, although they might instruct freedmen in 
regard to their rights as electore. The commanding general 
announced that he would exercbe to the fullest extent the 
powers vested in him to secure a fair election, and he warned 
all persons against attempts to abridge the right of electors 
by contracts.^ On the following day, he announced, by gen- 
eral order, the names of the registrais for the several coun- 
ties-* An active army officer or an ex-Union soldier was 
placed on each registration board. The other two members 
were usually native Republicans, although occasionally a 
Democrat was appointed. Appointees were directed to re- 
port at once their acceptance, and to subscribe to and forward 
to headquarters a copy of the test oath. 

A week later, the commanding genei-al issued another order 
detailing ten army officers to serve as inspectors of election, 
one for each of the ten districts into which the state was 
divided.^ It was made their duty to vLsit the boarda of regis- 
tration in their respective districts, and ascertain by close 
inquiry and examination whether the registrars fully under- 
stood their duties, and to furnish them such information and 
instruction as might appear to le necessaiy. They were 
required to make detailed reports to headquarter of the 

» See Report o( thp Secretary of War, 1808-1860, pp. 646-^8 ; alio H. 
Mia. nocB. 3d Seg. 40th Cong. Nn. 63^ p. 7&. 

2 Ihid. p. t)-l9 ; iWfi. p. 70, when? names of registrars are giren. 
* Report Sccr&tftrj' of War, p. 66L 
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progress of reffiatration in each county, and to make minute 
inquiry into tlie nature of the services performed by regia- 
trars, in order to lie able to form correct judgments as to the 
reasonableness of their accounts. Furthermore, they were to 
give particular attention to the cost and means of tranaporta^ 
tion and the rental of offices for registrars. 

When it was found that improper persons bad been ap- 
pointed, they >vere to recommend removals and nominate 
their successors by telegraph. They were authorized to give 
orders in the name of the commanding genei-al, and to keep 
him constantly informed of the progress of the election.^ 
Registrars were altso directed to travel throughout their sub- 
divisions during the nine days intervening between the closa 
of the registration books and the beginning of the election, 
and give general and thorough notice of the time at which 
the election would be held in each precinct. Tlie command- 
ing general urged upon registrars the most rigid econ- 
omy, and informed them that whenever their accounts were 
deemed excessive they would be disallowed.* 

On June 12, he issued a circular designating one person in 
each county to take the election returns and records of 
registration boards to Vieksbuig.^ Other circulara directed 
that the polls should be open two days instead of one 
in the fourteen largest towns of the state; authorized 
duplicate certificatea in certain cases; and directed inspec- 
tors to fill vacancies in registration boaida in certain con- 
tingencies.* The constitutional convention having provided 
for the election of state officers, representatives in Con- 
gress, and nienibera of the state legislature, a circular 
was issued May 28, defining the congressional and state 
senatorial districts and apportioning representatives in the 
legislature. 

On the 15th of June, General GlUem announced through 
a general order that commanding officers of stations, posts, 
or detachments would be hehl responsible for the preserva- 
tion of peace and good order during the election, and directed 
that detachments be sent to such places as might be deemed 
necessary, to protect all classes in the right of voting.^ Five 
additio]ial companies of troops were brought from the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland to nid in maintaining peace. These, 
with the tixJopa already in the state, amounted to thirty-two 
companies, and were distributed at sixty-three points. Gen- 



' Report Secretary of War, p. 665. 

' The circular is printed in ibid, p, 631. 

' Qtm, Ordgra, No. 8, ibid- i&i. 



a Ibid. pp. 0&4, 66fi. 
«i&ld. pp. 66B-369. 
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eral Gillem aasetis that in every instance in wHch it was 
reported that feara of disturbance or interference with elec- 
tions was apprehended, regardless of tlie source from which 
the report eraanatedt troops were sent to the locality^ in order 
to insure peace and prevent intimidation.^ 

Nothing illustrates ao well the thoroughneaa of the con- 
gressional policy of reconstruction as tlie regulations for 
registering the voters and conducting the elections. Every 
possible precaution to prevent fraud and unfaiiiiess seems to 
have been taken by the district coramander. It ig difficult 
to see what more could have been done. 

The policy of the convention had liardly been determined 
when the friends and opponents of the constitution began to 
marshal their forces for the contest that was evidently pre- 
paring. The Republican atiite convention met at Jackson, 
February 5, less than a month after the meeting of the recon- 
struction convention. There M-ere about 175 delegates 
present, the majority of whom were members and hangera- 
on of the reconstruction convention. The leading candidates 
for the gubernatorial nomination were General Eggleston 
and Mr. Musgrove, both Northern meii, and Judge AldersoDi 
a native Repmjlican. Generfd Eggleaton was nominated. He 
was a native of Saiutoga Countj', New York, and claimiid the 
distinction of having received the surrender of Atlanta. The 
other nominees were also Northern men, with two exceptions. 
The negro race was completely ignored, although a strong 
appeal was made in behalf of the Rev. Jfr. St]-inger for a place 
on the ticket. " Two things are noticeable," aaid the Cltfrbtt, 
in regard to the action of the radical convention: "firet, 
the imported stock out-dutanced all competitors; second. 
Sambo was left out." The negroes, who constituted ninety- 
nine one-hundredtks of the Republican voters, were naturally 
not pleased with this sort of recognition, and some of them 
protested loudly. One of these was the Rev, Mr, P'itzhugh, 
a well-educated negro from the North, and a member of the 
reconstruction convention. He published a letter in the 
Woodville Repuhlimn of August 1, 1868, in which he informed 
hiid race of the action of the state convention in refusing to 
recognize their claims, and of hia belief that it was the 
intention of the white Republicans not to permit colored men 
to hold office. lie accordingly urged them to Join hands with 
the Southern whites and "bid defiance" to the carpetbagger. 
These men, he aaid, " garbed in the disguise of friends to U6^ 



' Report Secretary oi War, p. 74. 
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Rre impostors, and will cfiuse more blood to be spilt than tbe 
Union is worth," He arjnoiinc*d his withdrawal from the 
Republican party, believing it to be " ruinous to the Union, 
and an enemy to the black race." * 

After soTue wrangling, the convention endorsed General 
Grant for President, and adopted a platform pledging its 
adherence to the Republican party, declared in favor of equal 
rights to all, and "unwavering fidelity '* to the Union, and 
announced that it would Ejitaiid by these principles, and never 
lower the standard of Republicanism. The convention also 
nominated presidential electors, all except one of whom were 
" carpet baggers " 

The opponents of the constitution began to bestir them- 
selvee even earlier than the reconstruction is ts. On the 8th of 
January, the day after the aaaerabling of the reconstruction 
convention, the Jackaon Clarion publislied an urgent call for 
a convention of " white citizens," to meet on the hrst Monday 
in February, to ** take into consideration our situation, and 
determine our future course." It pleaded for a union of all 
white men aa the only means of preventing the ratification of a 
constitution which, it apprehended, would embody the " worat 
elements of radicalism." " We need and pray,'^ said the 
Clarion^ '^ for such a body- It is no time for pique, petulance, 
or preference. It is no time for personalities, or for narrow, 
purblind selfishness." 

On the 16th of Januarj', a convention of conservatives was 
held at Jackson, and a platform of principles adopted. 
They styled themselves the Democratic White Man's Party 
of Alississippi, and declared that the ''^ nefarious design of the 
Republican party to place the white men of the Southern 
states under governmental control of their late slaves, and 
degrade the Caucasian race as the inferiors of the African 
race, is a crime against the civilization of the age which needs 
only to be mentioned to be scorned by all intelligent minds, 
and we, therefore, call upon the people of Mississippi to 
vindicate alike the superiority of their race over the negro, 
and their political power to maintain constitutional liberty." 
Nothing worried the leaders of this party so much as the fear 
of division among the whites, such as existed the year before. 
The January convention, in dropping the name of the pfirty 
(Constitutional Union), under which the campaign wiis con- 
ducted in 1867, was the subject of considerable opposition 
upon the part of the more conservative opponents of the con- 

' Tbfl letter ts printed In the JVeio York Utrald of Aug. IB, 1863. 
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stitution. Tbe Clarion of January 18, in a strong appeal for 
unity of aclioji said; " Fellow-citizens, let there be no strife 
among ua in this solemn hour. We are all Constitutional 
Union men, we are all Democrats, let ns unite with one 
heart and one mjiid.** 

Oil tlie 19th of February, what seems to have been the 
regular state convention of the Democratic party waa held at 
Jackson. It was largely attended^ mid was in session three 
or four days. There was a considerable difference of opinion 
among tlie delegates as to the proper course to pursue, although 
the Clarion said there waa no diffei"ence of principle. They 
endoraed the action of the January convention, and adopted a 
long platform severely arraigning the radicals, and declar- 
ing that the only hope for the restoration of constitutional 
liberty lay in the defeat of the constitution. 

They denied that the state had ever been out of the Unions 
and affirmed that the convention then in session assuming 
to frame a constitution of government for Mississippi, was 
assembled without constitutional authority, the delegates not 
being elected by the qualified votei-s of the state, but by 
negroes destitute alike of the moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations required of electors in all civilized countries, com- 
bined with a small minority of white adventurers fiom other 
states; that the acts of the latter class demonstrated them 
to be the enemies of the people of the state, who had consti- 
tuted it from its territorial infancy to the present time ; that, 
under a fraudulent pretence of framing a constitution, they 
were wickedly conspiring to diafranetiise and degrade the 
people, and rob them of their liberty and property, to destroy 
their political and social status, and, finally, to place them 
under the yoke of a negro j^overnment. 

The convention appointed a committee of five to prepare 
and publish an address to the people of the state "explana- 
tory of the views and principles which govern the Demo- 
cratic party." April 27, the address waa issued. It called 
upon the people for renewed activity to defeat the radical 
constitution, A plan of organization was submitted to the 
county associations for their acceptance. It ap[>ealed to all 
lovers of libeity to assemble and organize, and prepare for 
the great contest befoie them. There was a registered ma- 
jority of seventeen thousand to be overcome^ but with eternal 
vigilance and activity it could be done. 

On the I2th of May, the convention was reassembled tfl 
determine more dtfiiiitely what action should be taken at the 
coming election. The February convention had neither 
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nominated state officers, presidential electors, nor decidedl 
whether it would be expedient to take any part in the elec- 
tion on the constitution. Their first thought was to defeat it 
by *' sullen inactivity," but the action of Congress in provid- 
ing that a majority of tlie votes cast at the election would 
be Bufficieut to ratify the constitution spoiled this plan. The 
reaasen^blBd convention therefore nominated a state ticket, 
and advised that an effort be made to defeat the constitution 
by outvoting the Republicans. It made no difference whicb 
way the election went, their nominees for state oflicea would 
never be installed into ofBce, for if the constitution was 
defeated, there could be no state orBcei-s, and if it was ratified, 
the Republican nominees would^ of coui-se, be elected. Officers 
were nominated, thei-efore, with no ex^ieetation that they 
would ever be called upon to serve, but as a rocans of rally- 
ing the votei?. The executive committee was empowered to 
nominate presidential electoi-s in the event the state was 
permitted to take part in the presidential election. General 
Gillem was appealed to for permission to take part in the 
choice of electors* but he informed the chairman of the 
Democratic executive committee that he liad no authority to 
order such an election. The state, therefore, took no part in 
the presidential election of 1868. 

Aa the proacriptive character of the constitution became 
more generally uiidei-stood, the opposition of the whites 
increased. Every man who had given counsel or encourage- 
ment to a Confederate soldier waa to be debarred from office. 
It was provided, however, that these proHcriptive clauses 
should not apply to those who had aided reconstruction by 
voting for the convention* or who had continuously advocattid 
its assembling, or who had in good faith advocated all its 
acts. Simple acquiescence in their work of proscription and 
disfranchbement* however sincere, waa not sufifiL-ient; but 
continuous and outspoken advocacy of acts which the com- 
manding general had to suppress as palpable violations of 
law and justice was necessary to secure to tlie most intelli- 
gent and virtuous citizen rights accoi-ded to the most ignorant 
of his former slaves. The franchise clause was almost equally 
obnoxious to the whites. The applicant for reEyifltratiou was 
required, in the first place, to make oath that he was not 
difif]-anchised by the reconstruction acts. This in itself 
excluded a large and influential class. He was. nioieover, 
required to mnke oath that he believed in the political and 
civil equality of all men. Removal of political disabilities 
imposed by tlie reconstiuctioiL actd was not valid in MU(^ls- 
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sippi until the act of Congress should be concurred in by the 
state legislatute. Tliia conatitution thus ptaotically denied 
the power of Congress to remove political disabilities without 
the consent of the state legislature. There were, besides the 
so-called proscriptive features of the constitution, other objec- 
tiona. The next governor, who, it was well understood, 
would be General Eggleaton, was made a veritable autocrat. 
He was to have the appointment of all judges, supreme and 
circuit, all chancellors, all militia o&cers, and all county, 
district, and precinct officers. The present incumbents were 
to be removed by him within thirty days, and his power of 
appointment was to continue until the legislature should pro- 
vide by law for the electioti of such officers.* Other objec- 
tions were the provision for mixed schools and the increased 
expense of administering the government under the new 
Constitution. Relative to the proscriptive features of the con- 
stitution, the Clarion asserted that if adopted it would dis- 
franchise twenty or thirty thousand cittaeng of the state, and 
that not more than one thousand whites would be able to 
hold office, vote, serve on juries, or teach in the public 
schools.* "Such a picturej" it aaid, "is shocking, and is an 
outrage on humanity, an impious desecration of religion, and 
a declaration of outlawry against the virtue and intelligence 
of the state — a decree of exile against her white citizens, for 
they could not live under such a government" ^ Although a 
negro majority of nearly twenty thousand had to be overcome, 
a oetermined effort was made to do it. Early in the cam- 
paign, J. Z. George addressed an open letter to the people, 
advising them to arouse from their letharf^^ and oi-ganiie for 
the election. The letter was widely pubUshed, and the sug- 
gestions contained in it were acted upon. The Yazoo Banner 
called upon the young men to organize for the "impending 
straggle/' The Clarion endorsed the appeal, declared that 
the cause which they represented was as holy as any that 
ever gave strength to the arm of man or inspiration to the 
heart, and appealed to the young men to organize not only 
into "clubs' but into "■vigilance committees' and "commit- 
tees of correspondence " and "enter at once upon the work with 

' One ot the beat inlormcd men of the state at the time estimated that the 
nuiQbar of civil officers wllic!h would coinf within the purriew of the proviaion 
would ai^;r«gBte 21^> ; the Dumber of mLlitia officers. 6450, mnleitig a total of 
over BOOO offices^ Wbicb it was expecb^d would be (Uatribaled among %\ie 
friecdfl of the conveatioa. Appendix, "llBt Cong. p. 2b. Testlmonj of Judga 
J. W, C. WatAon. 

^ Issae of June 25, 186S. 

' l&HUQ of Janitfkry 2% 1868. 
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all the zeal of their generous and unselfish natures," "■ They 
ouffht," the editor said, " to have a club at every precinct, 
and move in solid column when the final day of the struggle 
conietf."' Again it ctilled upon the people to hold regular 
meetings and appoint canvassers, and in all their movements 
'■ Ijte fu'iii, discreet, and resolute." ^ " With such exertions, we 
know," said the hopeful editor, " that the constitution can be 
defeated, and oh, how great will be the reward ! " ^ 

The campaign that ensued has certainly never been sur- 
passed in enthusiasm and determination except by the great 
contest of 1875. The student who reads the local news- 
papers of tlie time cannot fail to find abundant evidence that 
the whites were avoased as they had never been before. The 
addresa of the state executive committee covered an entire 
page of the Clarion, and was kept running in its columns dur- 
ing the whole canipaign. The same paper, of May 29, con- 
tained announcements of thirty-six Democratic mass meetings, 
at one or more of which every speaker of note in the state 
was billed for an address. In Rankin County alone sixteen 
mass meetings were held dnrxng the first week in June. 
Such was the political canipaign of 1868. Just before the 
election began, the attention of the people was diverted by 
another event, namely the supersedure of General Gillem and 
the appointment of General Irwin McDowell in his stead. 



IX. TUB REMOVAL OP GOVEBNOB HUMPHREYS AND THE 
API'OINTMEXT Of GENEUAL AMES 



Having completed elaborate preparations for holding 
the election, General Gillem, by direction of the President, 
turned over the command of the fourth district to General 
Irwin McDowell, who ruled Miaaiasippi from June 4 to 
July 4. 

During hiB brief administration, he issued but five gen- 
eral orders, only one of which has any historical importance. 
Tli;it was an order for the removal of the civil governor, 
Mr* Humphreys, and the attorney general, Mr. Hooker. The 
reason alleged for the displacement of these oUicials was 
their opposition to the reconstruction acts. The specific 
charge was activity in the campaign against the constitution. 
Brevet Major General Adelbert Ames, lieutenant colonel 
of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, was appointed provisional 

1 iBBue of April 7, 1866. * leeue dI April 16, ' Issue of May IS. 
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governor. Captain Jasper Myers, United States army, was 
(letailetl to perform the duties of attorney general. On 
February 9 following, the Secretary of State wixs also re- 
moved, and Mr. Warner, late of the Federal army, was 
appointed in his atead. The new appointees were directed 
to repair without delay to Jackson, and enter at once upon 
the discharge of tlieir respective duties. They were to 
receive no further allowances than as officers of the array. 
General Ames proceeded at once to JacksOH, informed Gov- 
ornor Huiuplireys of his appointment, and eiprcHsed a desire 
to be notified of tlie time when it would he convenient to 
receive him for the purpose of carrying out the order. 
Governor Humphreys delayed his answer nearly a week, 
and then informed General Ames that he regarded the 
attempt to remove him as a usurpation of the civil goveni- 
raent of Mississippi, unwarranted and in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States ; a.m\ that he had telegraphed 
the President, and Wiis authorized to say that the executive 
disapproved the order making the removah " I must» there- 
fore," he concluded, " in view of ray duty to the constitu- 
tional rights of the people of Mississippi, and the disapproval 
of the Tresident, refuse to vacate tlie office of governor, or 
surrender the archives and piiblic property until a legally 
qualified successor under the eonstitutinrl of Mississippi is 
appointed." On the following day. Colonel Biddle^ com- 
manding the military post at Jackson, made a formal demand 
upon Mr. Humphreys for the governor's office, and being 
refused, sent a detail of soldiers into the state house to take 
forcible possession. The governor called in several persona 
to witness the seizure of the olliee and the ejection of the 
chief exeeutive, in order tliat the world miglit know, he 
said, that he yielded only to "stern, unrelenting military 
tyranny." Upon his return to the ofHce, from which he 
had temporarily absented himself, he was ordered to halt 
at the point of the bayonet, and was not permitted to 
enter.' 

The removal of the governor and attorney general was 
the subject of loud protest by the Democratic press. The 
Vicksburff Times gave the following account of the affair 

1 Lqwry & McCanile, Hii!t, of MiK- p. 380. Selative to HiunphreyB' refu- 
b:i1 to surrender, the Clarion of June 2:1 said : " Let ihe general now exiiibii 
hi3 army in front of UmjCttpitol in a tisee of peact. Let bira open liis IjaLter- 
iesand charge witli his bayonets. Lei Mid enter by force the office of lUe 
governor. Let blin bivaaac aa did Grant in the executive oianaion. There 
k't iiiin pliiy Bombastea Purineo ^ there let biin strut the hero and ape tha 
wise maa ; tbere let Mm issue the rtctor^B bulletin." 
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which represented the view of the less conservative Demo- 
orata: — 



The Firit Act of Our New Deipot — Shouider-Straps in the 

Executive Mansion 

"General McDowell has signalled his appearance in Mis- 
sissippi by removing and attemjiting to degrade two of the 
ablest and purest ofticers of which, any state can bnast. For 
this act of tyranny, iDsolence, and outmge on the part of 
our new-fledged despot. General McDowell has neither 
apology nor the shadow of excuse. It is a gross,, wanton, 
and outrageous exercise of unbridled power of brute force 
which is as disgraceful as it is indefensible." 

The executive mansion was taken possession of in a simi- 
lar manner. For some days after the ejection of Governor 
Humphreys from the executive office, nig family was per- 
mitted to occupy a part of the official residence jointly with. 
General Ames. But the course of political events was not 
satisfactory to flenenil Ames. Accordingly, he addressed 
a letter to Mr. Humphreys informing him that since Ms 
appointment as provisional governor he had found good 
cause to change his mind in regard to the joint occupancy 
of the mansion, and that he desired it to be vacated at as 
early a date as possible. Mr. Humphreys at once replied 
that the executive mansion was built by the tax payers of 
Mississippi only for the use and occupancy of their constitu- 
tional governors and families ; that at the recent election, 
the qualified voters, both black and white, had unmistakably 
expressed their desire for his continuance in the use and 
occupancy of the mansion ; and that, moreover, such occu- 
pancy could not obstruct the administration of the recon- 
struction laws. He therefore respectfully declined to vacate 
the mansion until a legally qualified successor should be 
elected under the constitution and laws of the state. Gen- 
eral Ames grew impatient at a correspondence that seemed 
destined to be protracted indefinitely, and on July 10 
wrote: "You entirely ignore the reconstruction acts and 
the action taken by those empowered to act under them. I 
recognize no other authority. The feeling entertained not 
only by me, but by others, not to cause you any personal 
inconvenience has, through your own action, ceased to exist. 
This controversy about the mansion can only terminate as 
indicated in my letter of yesterday." This ended the coctt- 
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spondence.^ Colonel Biddle was called upon to do the 
rest. Accordingly, on July 13, he addressed a note to Mr. 
Humphreys informing him that the mansion must be vacated. 
The note was delivered by Lieutenant Bache, who, with a 
guard detailed for the purpose, proceeded to execute the 
order. 

He notified the governor of his purpose, and expressed 
a desire to avoid all unpleasantness toward him and his 
family, but added, " If you desire for political purposes to 
have a military pantomime, it shall be carried out with 
all the appearance of a reality without actual indignity." 
There could be but one termination to this controversy. 
The governor and his family were marched out between the 
files of guards, leaving General Ames in possession. 

General McDowell made but a single change in General 
Gillem's arrangements for holding the election. Three days 
before the beginning of the election he issued an order 
directing that the election should be continued for an addi- 
tional day at each county seat, exclusively for the benefit of 
those who had lost their certificates of registration.^ 

X. THE KEJECTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The result of the election was a surprise to both parties. 
On the 10th of July, General Gillem, who had, in the mean- 
time, been restored to tlie command of Mississippi,^ announced 
by general order that 56,231 votes had been cast for the con- 
stitution, and 63,860 against it. He announced further that 
four of the five members elected to Congress were Democrats,* 
that Humphreys had defeated Eggleston for governor by a 
majority of over 8000, and that of the 138 members of the 
legislature, the Democrats had secured 66.' 

1 The correspondeDce continued throogh a period of more than a week. 
It is printed in Appleton's Ann. Cyclop, for 1860 under article " Missis- 
Blppi." 

> Gen. Ordera No. 24, H. Mis. Docs. 3d Ses. 40tfa Cong. No. 33, p. 08. 

* Relative to the restoration of General Gillem to his old command, the 
Clarion of July 2 said: "Another 'fraud* has been perpetrated at the 
expense of radicalism. General Gillem is again in command. Let the peo- 
ple rejoice. The clouds of apprehension will soon be dispelled. The rays of 
law, liberty, and order are brightly beaming." 

* All the Republican nominees for Congress were Northern men. George 
C. McKee was the only successful candidate on the Republican ticket. 

> The legislature contained about a dozen negro members, but one of 
whom was a senator. This was the Rev. Mr. Stringer of Vickshuig. See 
Report of Secretary of War, 1868, pp. ^90-603, and H. Mis. Docs, supra, 
for the election retaroa as reported by General Gillem. 
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In officially reporting the result of the election, General 
GiUem alluded to the charges of fraud made by both parties, 
but expressed the belief that the election had been as free 
from intimidation and fraud a» was possible to secure 
under existing circumstances. As the defeat of the con- 
stitution involved the continuation of military rule, he said 
be felt it to be his duty to caII the attention of Congress to 
the difficulty of finding competent persons to fill vacancies 
in the state and local offices. He according-ly recommended 
the modification of the act of July 19, JS67, ao aa to render 
eligible to office persons who were qualified voters.^ The 
election inspectors seem to have concurred in the view of 
Gillem that there was a& little fraud and intimidation as 
could have been expected under the circumstances.^ The 
announcement of the result was somewhat disconcerting- to 
the radicals. The prospect of being excluded from the offices 
filled them with gloom. Without detipairuig, however, they 
set to work to have the election declared a Republican 
victory. The committee of five appointed by the convention 
to ascertain the result and make proclamation thereof, now 
called upon the commissionera whom they had appointed to 
attend the polls, to make detailed reports of their observa- 
tioDS* The committee, after investigating these reports, 
announced that fraud ha.d been practised in various countiea. 
A Bub -committee was then appointed to confer with the com- 
manding general and request him to make an investigation. 
This lie declined to do,^ The committee of five then deter- 
mined to make the investigation for itself, and to withhold its 
proclamation until the result was known. Without waiting, 
however, for the investigation* they made a long report to 
the reconstruction committee two days before Uie election 
registrars had completed their returns, with the intent, it was 



' Report of Seeretaiy of War, p. 603. 

' Otie of the Lnspetmre reixiruirl iuatancea in which negroea were threat- 
ened with the vengeance of the Kuklux and with dificbar^ from employment 
if they did iitit vota th£ Democraiin; licke:. On t3io other hand, he knew of 
two vrell-autheulicated ci^sea of Dcgroea who were threatened with being 
taken to Vtcksburj;; in irone, sent to Cuba and eoM into alaverj, elioiild they 
fail to vote ttiB radical ticket. The men who made these threats stated that 
they had "orders" from the hea<ii|iiartera of the fourth mililAry diftirict. 
These influencea deterred the negroia from voting, "bothered" them, aa 
they expreseeri it, so that nnt more than half the colored vote was cast, 

* Genenil Oill«in tt^Id the reconstruction coinmittpe at Waahiiigton iliat he 
inventixated aU t1>'e report;) of (mud tlint cjtioe to bin notice, botb before and 
after the election, and that in each ca^^e he Bent troopff to the locality under 
an officer with direclioo* to make jwi Investigation^ H, Mia, Do^jb, gvp^n. 
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charged, of forestalling Gillem's report. They charged that 
threats and intlmidatiottg had been resorted to to such an 
extent in some counties that election commissioners had 
been unable to discharge their duties ; that in others, a reign 
of terror was inaugurated for the purpose of deterring 
colored men from voting ; that social proscription, tlireats 
of discharge from employment, resolutions refusing to coun- 
tenance in any manner those who voted for the Republiciin 
ticket, and publishing the names of negro voters as enemies 
to the white people of the state were some of the means used 
by the Deniociats to carry the election. 

The committee aaked leave to call attention to the fact 
that in most of the countica of the state the offices were held 
by "disloyal" persona, and Congress was memonalized to 
afford " adequate relief " aa aoon as possible. The report 
concluded with the announcement that prominent men would 
visit WasMngton at the earliest possible moment to "confer 
with the proper authorities in regard to the condition of our 
state." 

After making this report to Congress the committee 
of five proceeded to make an elaborate investigation. It 
had rooms at the Capitol, was supplied with stationery at 
the expense of the state, and the niembera received $10 
per day for their self-imposed services.^ The committee was 
overwhelmed with communications and reports from disap- 
pointed office seekers throughout the state, giving accounts 
of fraud and outrage which were alleged to have come under 
their observation. Hundroda of depositions, most of which 
were signed with marka,^ were taken and are published as a 
part of the documentary evidence on the subject.^ The com- 
mittee sat with closed doora and took the testimony of a 
large number of negroes who made their way to Jackson 
from different parts of the adjacent country. The Demo- 
crats were not permitted to take any part in the investiga- 
tion, either to cross-examine witnesses or to offer testimony 
in rebuttal.' Ever since the defeat of the eonatitution. 



1 General Gillem did not particuloj-ij fancy the Idaa of an inTestigation 
by Xlm committee, They hart insisted upon having three comrai38n.«nere of 
llieir own appoiiilmRTit preaenl at each polling place, ami he had yielded to 
i\mr dcmau'l-s iLJUiougb the rcconstrLictiaa acts required that the election 
flhould be conducted by officers or pereona appoiuted by the coraroanding 
general , 

» H. Mm. Poos, tmpra, pp. 136-2^0, 

* The i^hairinan of the Democratic execntive comraittee addressed a com- 
nmnitaiion to Gtiu-ral Gillem .siigeHsiiiii; that ae a matter of obvious jiwUce 
and propriety the Uemucrata abould bare an opportunity of crofiB-ezaaiining 
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the radicals had entertained the hope that Congresa would 
afford them the '' relief " asked for in their address of 
July 8, by declaring the constitution ratified, spite of GU- 
lem'a report to the contrary. For a number of days before 
his i-eport was made public, persons claiming- to represent 
the committee of five hung' around the rooms of the recon- 
struction committee at Washington, urging it to recom- 
mend CongTi3S3 to declare the coustituiion ratified. On 
July 2-it the House passed a bill to rea&semble the con- 
vention and frame a new conatitutLon, but the Senate 
rejected it. 

After an investigation continuing through a period of 
about four months, the chairman of the committee, on 
November 3, issued a pompous proclamation from "the 
rooms of the committee of five, of the Mississippi constitu- 
tional couvention," reciting at length the reconstruction 
acts, the calling of the convention, and the adoption of the 
ordinance providing for a committee, and concluded as fol- 
lows : " Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in 
the said committee of five, I, as chairman of the said com- 
mittee, after a careful examination of the reports made by 
the commissioners appointed to hold said elections^ and after 
a patient and diligent investigation of the affidavits and state- 
ments of many other citizens of the state in reference to the 
conduct of eaid elections, do proclaim and declare the con- 
stitution thus submitted to have been duly ratified and 
adopted by a majority of the legal votes cast at said election, 
and the Republican state ticket duly chosen and elected at 
the same time j and 1 do further declare that the elections 
held in the counties of Copiah, Carroll, Chickasaw, De Soto, 
Lafayette, Rankin, and Yallobusha, on account of threats, 
intimidations, fraud, and violence practised in said counties, 
to be illegal and void." He further declared that two of the 
five Republican candidates for the Fortieth Congress had 
been elected instead of one as returned by Gillem's tegiatrara. 
He even declared that five Republicans had been elected to 
the Forty-first Congress, although it does not appear that 
an election was held for the choice of membera to that Con- 
gress, He also declared and proclaimed that a large numbur 
of Democratic senators and representatives, reported by Gen- 
H eral Gillem as having been elected, were chosen through 

^M and 

^1 an 1 

■ Den 

■ uid 



and prcKluclng wUneAsea on their own belialf. The genenU wns urged to Sssae 
an urrttr so directing, but refused. Tlie refilBAl of the Conimittee to allow 
DsTiJDcrats ici hear the testiiuoLy led to an altercation between the caauniitee 
uid a pany of wbit^v. 
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fraud.* The audacity of the proclamation shows the des- 
peration to which they were reduced. There was not a 
shadow of authority for the extraordinary action of the chair- 
man. The proclamation had little effect^ however, for it 
remained with Congress to determine the status of Missis- 
sippi. The rejection of the House bill of July 24, to reas- 
semble the convention, did not dampen their ardor, A 
movement for a state convention of Republicans to take 
action on the subject was set on foot. It met at Jackson, 
November 25, memorialized Congress to declare the consti- 
tution ratified^ drew up a long address with a statement of 
some of the causes of their ■■' preaeut embarrassment," and 
appealed to Congress for "speedy and permanent relief." 
The address cliarged that since the suppression of the rebel- 
lion a large class of people in Mississippi, in "defiance of 
the authority and regardless of the wishes of Congress, had 
rejected in contempt all terma of restoration, and had assumed 
the right to dictate the terms under which they would con- 
descend to be readmitted to the Union." 

The address then took up the matter of the late election, 
and declared that it had been carried by "bribery, threats, 
misrepresentation, fraud, violence, and murder.^' By way 
of criticism of General Gillem^ the address declared that it 
had been a cause of great embarrassment to the " loyal " peo- 
ple of Mississippi that " disloyal "' persons had been contin- 
ued in office, and their opposition to reconstruction thereby 
encouraged. The address concluded with a fervent appeal 
to Congress to declare the constitution in force, and the 
Republican ticket elected. 

A committee of six persons from the state at large, and two 
from each of the five congressional districtSf was appointed 
to proceed to Wiishington and lay before Congress the 
address and urge the readmiasion of the state. ^ This com- 
mittee is commonly known as the committee of sixteen.* 
In the meantime^ the Republicans throughout the state were 



* The full text of tlie prcKrlaraatloTi may be found in H. Mie. Doce. aupra-, 
pp. 18. ][) ; also in the sppeudix to Uie Globe, 40Lh Cnng. p. 259. 

» The adilre3§ Ib prinled in full iii H. Mis. Doca. 3i3 Sea. 40tb Cong. No. &3, 
pp. 28US63. Jt ifl signal by R. W, Floumfy. Alston Mjgait, Geoi^ F. 
Brown, W, I!. Gfbbs, G. W. Van Hook, T. W. Stringer. 

' Th« fiiUi^^^'ing are tbe names of the cominittefi of sixteen. For tlie Btats 
at larRe; R. W. Flouniey, JoiiJitliaii Tarbell, A. Aldersou, Alston MygaU, 
E. Stafford, and F, HcidKeB, Firai cUstriet^ U. Oianne, J. L. A!com ; second 
district, W. W. Bell, J. G. Lyoas ; tliird district, George F. Brown, G W. 
7an Hook ; fourth tiistriotj T. W. Stringer, H, W. Barry ; fifth district, E. 
J. Cutello, W. a. Gibbs. 
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holding mass meetinga aud local conventions, adopting- reso- 
lutions and adilresses to Cungress. Such a meeting wag 
held at Connth, December 8, with Major Gillenwaters of the 
United States army in the chair. Resolutions were adopted 
declaring that, in view of the iinancial condition of the state, 
aud the " distraction " to tlie various industrial puTsuitg con- 
sequent upon a heated political canvass, another election 
would be detrimental to the peace and quiet of the state, 
and should Cougresa refuse to readmit her, the beat interests 
of the people would be subserved by giving the state a pro- 
visional government. 1 The Republicanii of Lauderdale 
County held a mass meeting at Meridian, December 28, and 
adopted similar resolutions. Congress was urged to readmit 
the state and declare the Republican ticket elected.* On the 
following day, a meeting of the Washington County Repub- 
lieans was held at Greenville, and resolntioiis were adopted 
appealing to Congress to admit tlie state to tho Union in 
accordance with the proclamation of the committee of five.* 
The Republicans of Wilkinson County assembled at the Union 
League hall at VVoodville, January 2, and adopted resolu- 
tions of the same tenor.* On the 16th, the Scott Couuty 
Repablicana aaaerabled at HiUsboro, declared the late elec- 
tion to be an "echo of terrorism"; that even the Boldiera 
Beat to their protection publicly expressed a desire to shoot 
"radicals and negroes"; and that the result was a wicked, 
damiiable fraud on tlie freedom of election, and this was 
known by General Gilleni,* The Rankin County colored 
Republicans recommended another constitutional conven- 
tion. They expressed a desire to cultivate kind relations 
with their white friends, invited the whites to join with 
them in these sentiments, and announced their intention 
to support capable and honorable men who were identified 
with the country*^ Resolutions such as the foregoing 
were adopted by Republican mass meetings in nearly 
every county of the state. They were all published in 
the Republican journalH of the time, and copies trans- 
mitted to the committee of sixteen at Washington, to 
be in turn laid before the leeonstruction committee of 
Congress. 

» H. Mia. Doca. supra, p. 261. ■ Ibid. p. 253. » Ibid. p. 269. 

9 na. p. 262. 4 Ittid. p, 209 * Ibid. p. 2S4. 
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XI* THE MISSISSIPPI QUESTION IN CONGRESS 

The struggle over the constitution was now transferred to 
Washington. Shortly aftei- the meeting of Congress in De- 
cember, the committee of sixteen, arrived on the scene, and 
for manj weeku badgered members of Congress, and urged 
them to put no faith in Gi!lera's report, but to declare the 
constitution ratified or to revive the convention. They went 
individually before the reconstruction committee and gave 
their testimony. The chaiiman of the committee of five 
recited at length his conference with General Gillem, and 
the hitter's refusal to make an investigation ; affirmed that 
the committee of five had a right to make aiTangements for 
holding the election, and to appoint commissioners to be 
present at the polls i and expressed his conviction that a large 
number of the niembera elect of the legislature would not be 
able to tike the oath of office required by the reconstruction 
acts. On December 16, ex-Governor Sharkey appeai-ed before 
the committee, and testified that, so far as he knew, the elec- 
tion was conducted as fairly as any he had ever seen ; that 
many of the negroes of the stato voted voluntarily with the 
Democrata ; that there was a state of good feeling between 
the races ; and that wliile the negroes demanded the right 
of suffrage for themselves, they had no desire to deprive 
white men of the right. It was his opinion that the 
constitution wag defeated fairly, and if another was sub- 
mitted with the proseriptive clauses strickou out, it would 
be ratified. 

General Gillem testified as to the precautious he had taken 
to insure a fair election, and declared that he had invest!- 

fated every report of fraud and intimidation brought to his 
nowledge. In regard to the charge that sheriffs and sol- 
diers had electioneered against the constitution, he informed 
the cnmraittee that nio-st of the sheriffs were loyal men ap- 
pointed by himself and General Ord. As for the soldiers, he 
Gaid not twenty of them had been enlisted in the state, but 
that they were Northern men. If, therefore, they voted 
against the constitution, as they had a right to do, it af- 
forded additional evidence of the obnoxious character of that 
instrument. He gave it as liia opinion that the defeat of tlie 
constitution waa due to its proseriptive character, as it waa 
unreasonable to suppose that men would vote to disfranchlBe 
themselves, and if a constitution had been framed in accord- 
ance with the reconstruction acts, it would have been adopted 
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by a large majority. He denied emphallcally that his ad- 
ministration of affairs in Mississippi wua animated by a spirit 
of opposition to tlie re uonstr notion acts and the policy of 
Congress, and claimed that the oppositiou to Lis coui-se had 
been con^ned to disaffected pei-sons, who failed to get ap- 
pointments, and others whom lie liiid declined to allow to 
enter upon the discbarge of their official duties, because they 
could uot give the requisite bonds. Then there were others, 
he said, whose scberaea of plunder he had thwarted. These 
persons found fault with his administration, and de.9ired bis 
removaL 

Another important witness before the reconstruction com- 
mittee was Hon. J. W. C. Watson, an old-line Whig who had 
canvassed the state against secession in 1860, but who, upon 
the passage of the ordinance, could not pei'suade himself, as 
be sajg, to go against Ids blood and kindred, and so went 
earnestly into the contest on the aide of the Confederacy, and 
did all he could, consistently with the rules of civiliEed war- 
fare and of Christianity, to advocate its cause. He was a 
member of the Confederate senate from 18C3 until the close 
of the war, a member of the rec obstruct ion conventions of 
18(35 and 186S, from which latter he rusigned when it be- 
came evident that the majority intended to frame a constitu- 
tion» the effect of which would be to disfranchise the more 
inlluential wintes, and render tliem ineligible toolllee. When 
the constitution was submitted to the people, he canvassed 
the northern part of the state against it. He was satisfled 
that had the convention gone no further than the require- 
ments of Congress, the constitution would have been adopted 
by a large majority. The white people of the state, lie aaid, 
were still opposed to negro suflVag-e, but with no further 
disfranchising provJsiona than were actually required by Con- 
gress, it would have been accepted. 

On the 24th of March, the committee of sixteen called on 
President Gi-ant, congratulated him on his election, thanked 
bim for removing Gillera, and asked his influeuce in the 
enactment of a bill to readmit the state in spite of the re- 
jected constitution. The President told them that the mat- 
ter was in the liands of Congress, but it appeared to him that 
the most feasible way to settle the question was to resubmit 
the constitution, In such a way aa to enable tlie electors to 
vote on the obnoxious clauses separately. ^^ While tiie radi- 
cal Kepublicans were besieging tbe President and members of 

' The Xew ynrjl' ffi-rttld of March 25, IfiOB, contains an account of the 
interriew betweea fresideot Grant aitdl tbe cuuuiiiltee of sixteea. 
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Congresa to have Oillera's election set aside, and themselves 
ingtalled into oflBce, a committee of conservative Kspublicaiia 
were bestirring tlifinselvea at Wasliiiigton to defeat the policy 
of the "Eggleston Clique." They styled themselves the 
representativea of a "very large, respectable, and influential 
portion of the Republican pirty," and in an address to the 
reconstruction committee protested against the attempt of 
the radicals to have the constitution forced upon the people 
against their will. They recommended Congresa to declare 
all the offices vacant, provide for the appointment of a pro- 
visional governor with power to fill tlie vacancies, divest the 
constitution of ita proacriptive features, and resubmit it to 
the people for nitificfltion.^ 

About the same time a committee of Democrats, among 
whom were ex-Govemor Brown and Judge Simrall» waited 
upon the President and appealed to him to use hia influence 
with Congress to defeat the radical programme. The venerable 
justice, who ia one of the few survivors of those who were 
prominently connected with the events above described, thus 
speaks of his mission to Washington : " When we readied 
Lynchburg, we learned from the papers that the reconstruc- 
tion committee of the House would close its bearing that 
day. We telegraphed the committee to hold the matter open 
until we arhved. Our request was granted, and we had a 
full and patient hearing by the committee. During our stay 
in Washington, the senators and prominent members of tlie 
House seemed anxious to confer ivith us at their houses. 
We had no diffioulty in discussing the matter with any we 
desired to see. We had two interviews with General Grant: 
first, at the war office, and afterward at tlie executive man- 
sion at night, the latter meeting having been arranged by 
Mr. Dent, the President's broth er-in-hiw. At this interview, 
several members of the committee of sixteen were present* 
and at tlie President's suggestion, two on each side were 
heard. General Grant gave no intimation by woM or ex- 
pression of countenance what impression had been made* 
At its concluaion, the President took from a table a 
printed copy of the constitution and referred to the sev- 
eral clauses relating to the elective franchise and said, ill 
subatance, that these proscriptive clauses should not be 
there, that they would be a continual source of discord and' 

> Some of the leadcM of thie party were A. Warner, A. C. Fiflke, Judga( 
Jeffords, J. L. Wofford, and Frederic Speed. TLuy were all NarliierQ' 
ben except Que, and were more qf less pramluent ia Uie poUtica oi the 
BUte. 
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disorder, provocative of riota and bloodshed, perhaps, be- 
tween the races. 

^^ Turning his thoughts to the remedial aspecti he said, in 
effect, that ne had beeu down in Mississippi, and knew some- 
thing of the conditions ; that the people were poor and had 
not fully recovered from the effects of the war ; that he 
could, through the comnjanding getiei-al, order the same 
convention to reassemble, hut they might not improve the 
matter j or he could have another convention called, but 
that would be eipeiisive. 

"Addressing himself to the governor and myself, he asked 
how it would do to subnait the constitution to another vote, 
first striking out the objectionable clauses. Governor Brown 
and I consulted, and replied that to us that seemed the short- 
est way ont of the troulile, and we believed it would be satis- 
factory to our people. In a short time, the suggeatlon was 
adopted by the government, and on the second vote these 
clauses were, by a veiy large majority, stricken out. If 
credit is due to jwiy one, it is to President Grant, for the 
result attained," 

In the meantime, Congress was giving its attention to the 
question of the status of Mississippi. Bills for the read- 
misaion of the state were successively introduced by Biug- 
ham and Beck in the House, and Boutwell and Payne in the 
Senate. Nothing however came of tltese efforts, and the 
Fortieth Congresa ended March 4, 1869, with the question 
still unsettled.* The matter was at once taken up by the 
Forty-first Congress, which assembled early after the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress. 

On the 19th or March, Mr. Butler introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for the organization of a provisional government for 
Mississippi. On the 24th, the chairman of the committee on 
reconstruction, who happened to be Mr. Butler, reported 
back his bill with the recommendation that it pass. The 
bill provided thfit for the "better security of persons and 
property in Mississippi," the convention should be authorized 
to forthwith assemble upon the call of the president thereof, 
and upon his failure to mnke the call within thirty days, the 
commanding general should be authorized and required to 
do so.^ The reassembled convention was to have power to 

1 See Globe, 2d ftes, 4()th Cong. pp. 1 143, 1227. 

' Appendix tn Globe, Ist Sea. 4i8t Conp. p. 74. The president of tbe ctin- 
Tention was &t r bat jnoment in the lobby endeftvoring to have the coiiatitiitJon 
declared in force. There waa not the reiuntwt probability that he would 
refuse to cull ibe conveDtiDu together, lie would have beea only too glad tor 
an opportonitj do to. 
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appoint a provisional governor, and to remove and appoint 
registrars and judges of election.' The constitution thus 
fi-amed was to be submitted to the people wiLinn ninety days 
after the adjournment of the convention.* Mr. Ueck, a Demo- 
eratic member of the reconstruction committee, and the leader 
of the opposition, at once took the floor and proposed au 
amendment to the Butler bill, vesting the appointment of the 
provisional governor in the Preaident of the United States, 
instead of in the convention. General Butler, in a set speech 
on the 24th of Match, defended his bill, and explained its 
meaning section by section.^ Beck replied to him on tlie 
same day, pointing out in his speech the objectiona to the bill, 
and defending hia own amendment. He wished the power 
to appoint a provisional governor vested in the President, 
because he said he had infinitely more confidence in him 
than he had in the convention, believing that the Pi^sident 
would use his power to secure a free and fair election, 
whereas he knew the convention would not permit either. 

DiacuHdion of the Butler bill continued throughseveral days. 
On the Slst, Mr, Farnsworth of Illinois offered a substitute, 
providing that the commanding general shoidd be empowered 
to submit the constitution again to the qualified votera, and 
that the objectionable clauses should be submitted separately, 
and if defeated, they should be stricken out of the constitu- 
tion. Another feature of the substitute provided that the 
sections relating to tVie ap2>ointment of chancelhira and judges 
should be so changed as to require those officers to be elected 
by the people.* 

Mr. Farnsworth followed up his substitute with a speech 
in defence of the same. It seemed to find favor with mem- 
bers, and was, no doubt, a better measure than the Butier 
bill. Discussion on the measure continued off and on for 
several weeks. On March 31, Mr. Dawea of Massachusetts 
spoke at length in favor of postponing further consideration 



1 Dawesi, Butler's collea^e, in apfliLkiing of ttiie bill, said lie would as soon 
leave the clioice ot the warden of tliw state pris<*d at CliitrleHtOM'n to the con- 
victa theinBeLves aa lo leave the clioice of a pr(jvl8iciiial povernor to the Miasii- 
Blppi recoiiatructjon convention, Globe, LscSes. 4l&tCi>iiy. p, 14 (Apf*endix), 

a Ihid. p. 263. 

" General; Butler aaid Eggkston had accepted the eurrender of Atlantft, and 
he would accept the eurrenilc'r of MijsRi3si]>pi if he vraa appninted proriaional 
governor. He frankly admUttd that "fioort pnlitica " rt'iuired comptiajice 
Willi the Bclienies of the milk'als. He said ; '* Now if yon do mil recoDStnict 
Misaiasippi, you cannot iget- a loyal l^^pislatiirf^ [and ci»U3equently two ' loyal ' 
senntorsj ; you cannot prtss the FilU-^enth Am^tidinent, and wiUi it you lose 
half a doztn Ni*rtJiera statea," Ibid. pp. 10, 17. 

* Globe, (bid. 3fi8, 
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of the Migsisaippi question until the next session^ on the 
ground that life aad property would be siifer in the state ttie 
longer it remained under military rule.* 

On the 1st of April, further consideration of the bill was 
postponed until the first Monday of December,^ On April 8, 
1869, General Butler reported from the committee on recon- 
struction a bill modelled after Farnsworth's substitute. It 
authorized tSie President of the United States, at such time 
as he might deem best for the public interest, to submit the 
constitutions of Mississippi, Virgiuia, and Texas to a vote of 
the people, and at the same time submit to a separiite vote 
such provisions as he might choose. In the event of ratifi- 
cation, the legisUiture was required to assemble at the Capi- 
tol on the fourth Tuesday after the official promulgation of 
such ratification. The commanding general was empowered 
to suspend all laws that he might deem unjust and oppres- 
sive to the people, this power to be subject to the approval of 
the President, and to terminate upon the assembling of the 
legislature.^ This last provision was directed principally 
against the poll-tax law in Mississippi, and several laws con- 
cerning the collection of debts, which laws, the Uepublicanai 
alleged, were uujust and oppressive. Mr. Paine objected to 
theliill, which authorized the President to submit the con- 
stitution to the voters, and at the same time submit sepamtely 
the obnoxious claases. He theiefoi-e offered a substitute, au- 
thoiizing the President to submit the constitution, in the fi^rat 
place, as a whole, and then submit it with the objectionable 
provisions stricken out.'' The same day the bill passed the 
House by a yea and nay vote of 125 to 25,* It wi*3 immedi- 
ately sent to the Senate, where it was read twice, and ordered 
printed without reference to a committee. The following 
morning the bill was called up and read, when Mr. Morton 
offered an additional section, providing that before the states 
in question should be admitted to representition in Congress, 
their several legislatures should be requiied to ratify the 
Fifteenth Amendment.* This section became the subject of 
an animated discussion^ and was opposed by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Senator Trumbull declared that in impos- 
ing this new condition, the governmeTit was breaking faith 
with those states, inasmuch as Congress had already given its 
solemn pledge that they should be readmitted upon the per- 
foiTuance of certain conditions. He desired to know of 



1 Globe, let Ses. 4lBt Cong, p. 408. ' Ibid. p. (iHS. 
' Ibid. p. 437. * Ibtd. p. G3i. 
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senators when thia thing of imposing conditions upon the 
late inaurrectionary states waa to end. " Suppose," said he, 
'* they comply with this requirement, then are they to be told 
at a subsequent session, of Congress that there is something 
else to be done before they can be adinitted to representa- 
tion." Morton was urged not to press his amendment, as it 
was unneceasary^ and might lead to a protracted debate and 
delay their contemplated adjournment on the following day. 
The Indiana senator said he regarded the amendment as 
being of the utmost importance, and would rather see the 
bill fail than to have it pass withoiit the additional section,^ 
After a short but spirited debate, Morton's amendment 
passed the Senate by a yea and nay vote of 30 to 20.^ The 
bill with the Morton amendment, together with several 
unimportant verbal amendments, passed the Senate by a vote 
of 49 to 9. Later, on the same day, the House, under a sus- 
pension of the rules, concurred in the amendments of the 
Senate, after which it adjourned, leaving the Mississippi 
question in the hands of the President and the people of 
the state. 



XH. MILITAEr aOVEKNMBNT UKDER GENERAL AMBS 



On the 4th of March, 1869, the man who had placed Gen- 
eral Glllem in command of Mississippi, and who had sustained 
him in his opposition to the policy of the radicals,, passed 
from the presidency to private life. On the following day» 
the order went forth for Gillem's removal. This was the 
first victory of the committee of sixteen. There was a gen- 
eral manifestation of regret by the whites over the removal 
of General Gillem, and it was oi>enly declared that the rea- 
son for the President's action was the incapacity of the gen- 
eral to serve political ends* HoweTor this may be, it was 
certainly unfortunate for the politioal repose of the state. ^ 

• Globe, p. 664. 

* Ibid. p. (JM. 

1 Ei-UnitecJ Statra Senator Fowler, in an unpubliahed memoir of General 
GUIerri, anys he not only possessed high guaJities eis a, BoldieT) but also ele- 
mi^nta of atalesmariship; that he atwayu deprecated Che invaaioH of the civli 
power by Clie [nilitaryt oever forgetting that he had risen from the ranlca o( 
the piGople, ami tnu»t confltU^ the destiny of his cbildreD to their hands : that 
his^iTirkiii MissL'mippi was greatly complicated by the errors of a> predecesaor^ 
and that the material mterealB of the state and the general tune ni aocietj 
HBHiimed an improved aspect after be became coinmancicr, Hb suhs^qaently 
aeired as cocnmauder of the DepartmenC of CalLfomJar took port la the 
Modoc yftm, and died in 1675. 
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Cieneral Gitlem's successor in Mississippi waa General Adel- 
bert Amea, who, it will be remembered, bad been acting-civil 
l^overuor since July IS, 186B, by appointment from General 
McDowell. General Amea wiib a native of Matna and a 
graduate of West Point* He was brevetted major general 
for gallantry and meritorious conduct in tlie Civil War, and 
in 1868 was sent to MissisRippi with the rank of Hentenant 
colonel in the Twenty-fourth Infantry. He was but thirty- 
three years of ag'e wlien he became provisional governor, had 
never held a civil office, and was without training in the 
civil law. His administration as provisional governor aeeniB 
to have been characterized by moderation and tact. Hie 
appointment, therefore, im district commander was favorably 
received. The ffinih County Gazette extended him a "cor- 
dial welcome/^ and promised to •■* most gladly support him 
in every honest efFoi"t to give a good adminiHtration." 
IJarksdale of the Clarion, who Iiatl better opportunities for 
knowing him»8aid : "The appointment should be acceptable 
to the people. In the discharge of the duties of provisional 
governor. General Ames has commanded the respect and won 
the esteem of all classee."^ The new commander assumed 
control by issuing the following brief order : — 

HsAnQOABTEBS 4th Military District, 
VicKSBURG, March 17, ISBS. 
Gkhrral Orders 7 
No. 14. f 

In compliance with paragraph No. 55, current 
series, headquarters of the army, adjutant general'a office, the 
undersigned hereby assamea commajid of the 4th Military District 

Ad EL BERT AmEB, 

Brevet Maj. Q&i. U.S.A. 
I 

Shortly after assuming command, the headquarters of the 
district were removed from Viekgburg to Jackson for his 
convenience aa provisional governor. In the two capacities^ 
of civil governor and military commander, there were few 
limitations upon his power. According to his own testi- 
mony, his power as military governor gave him Bupremacy 
in Mississippi, and he allowed no law to stand in his 
way when he felt that it was a hindrance to the execution 
of hia policy,^ His authority embraced the whole municipal 

1 Clarion of March 11, ISflft. 

* Boatwell Keport on MUs. Electlooa, 1876, p. 17. 
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power of the state. It included the rights of person and 
property, the assessment and collection and disbursement of 
taxeSf the apportionment of representatives in the legislature, 
and the control of elections through the appointment of reg- 
istrars, judges, and inspectors, and by prescribing the time, 
place, and manner of holding them. At the time he assumed 
command, there were about one thousand troops in the state.* 
These were employed, he says, for ordinary routine duty, 
and in making expeditions for the purpose of "arresting- 
lawless characters guilty of murder or other serious offences. 
He reported that a few men, " supported by public opinion," 
committed murders and outrages, and the civil authorities 
were unequal to the task of bringing them to justice ; that 
neither injured parties nor their friends often undertook to 
aid the civil or military authorities, and if so, with reluctance; 
and that offenders were often secretly concealed or otherwise 
shielded by the people.^ His charge that public sentiment 
supported criminals in their lawlessness was repelled by the 
press as a base "calumny upon the fair name of the state." 
His report was the subject of much unfavorable comment, 
and cost him not a little of the confidence and respect which 
he at first enjoyed. 

The removal of Gillem was not the only victory scored by 
the committee of sixteen. It will be remembered that they 
had represented to Congress that all the offices in the state 
were in the hands of rebels and disloyal persons. Congress 
was therefore urged to declare all offices vacant, and order 
them filled with " loyal " men. A joint resolution was ac- 
cordingly adopted, declaring that all persons holding office 
in Mississippi, who could not take and subscribe to the oath 
of July 2, 1862, should be removed, and the vacancies filled 
by the district commander with persons who were able to take 
the oath. This practically vacated all the civil offices in% 
the state, for not one in a hundred of the incumbents could 
take the oath required. The resolution went into effect 
February 16, 1869, and was not to apply to th(»e whose dis- 
abilities had been removed by Congress. On the 23d, a gen- 

^ The followlDg exhibit shows the Btrengtb and distribution of the military 
force of the slate duriog his administration : — 

POST. BTRUtOTII. F06T. VrBBnaTH. 

Ship Island 280 men Natchez 69 men 

Jackson 200 " Lauderdale 60 " 

Grenada 173 " Corinth 86 '• 

Vlckabui^ 129 '* 

— Report Secretary of War, 1869, p. 160. « Ibid. p. 99. 
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eral order to carry into effect the joint resolution was issued 
by the commanding general. The order declared that all 
incumbents whose disabilities had not been removed, and 
who had not quitlified under appointment from headquartera 
were directed to take and subscribe to the oath at once, and 
forward the same to headquarters^ Those who could not 
take the oath were directed to retain custody of all booka, 
papers, and other property belonging to their respective 
oifices, and transfer them to their successors when they had 
qualified and were ready to enter upon the discharge of their 
duties. The work of turning out the** rebels" now began 
in earnest. Nearly every civil officer in the state, from gov- 
ernor down to the pettiest constable, was removed. Three 
days after the promulgation of the general order mentioned 
above, General Ames made his first batch of appointments.^ 
General Amea'a order book shows that scarcely a day passed 
during the remainder of his term on which a sjtecial order 
wag not issued removing certain persons from office^ and 
appointing their successors. He removed nearly all the 
state officers, and hundreds of county and local ollicers. At 
the same time he appointed 60 sheriffs, 72 circuit and pro- 
bate judges, 3 judges of the criminal court, 1*3 prosecuting 
attorneys, 70 county treasurers, 120 circuit and probate 
clerks, tiO county aaaea-sors, 50 mayors, 220 aldermen, 385 
justices of the peace, 165 constables, S70 members of the 
board of police, 40 coroners, 20 surveyors, 25 city niarshalst 
more than 300 election registrars, and a large number of 
minor officials, such as school commissioners, c[ty collectors, 
superintendents of the poor, county attorneys, trustees of 
state institutions, etc.^ All appointees were required to fur- 
nish the proper bonds and take and subscribe to the Iron-clad 



1 Special Orders, No, 59, dated March 20. By this order tLe state treas- 
urer, Mr. Kcliols, was remoTeU. and Captain Myers of Um ordnance dctidrt- 
ment of the array was detailed to perform the duties of the office. By the 
BAnie ordef, the probate Judgfia of Madison and HcotL counties wcri? rPinoved, 
and two Northern men appointed to ancceed them. A Northern man -was 
appointed circuit clerk of Mvli^on, and two Northern men wsrc appointed 
BheriSa ft Lowndes and Yazoo countiea. 

'Thffn; stafisiir^^ sLt^ Uibulat<?d from a prinl-ed voJurae entitled. Special 
Orders of l!ie Fourth Military Dwtrici, which Generai Ames kindly placed 
in my hiwid^, It contains ^JH3 special orders, being all that were iK»ued from 
Jon. 2 TO 13ec, SI. ISlSO. The majority of tUeui r.'lai* to Uie removal ami 
appointment of offlcers. The olbers relate to apeci^J duties of army niriccnc, 
boanls of aurvpy, trial of offences by tourt murtial and military coniHiis. 
aions, tnovementa of troops, reigistrritLon of voterfl, and management of elec- 
tion!^. ()i the orders in this Tolume General Gillem ifiau^d fifcji, 'G^neml 
Ames tb{! nthtn. 
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oatfaf and forward a copy to the acting assistant adjutant 
general at headquarters* They were then furnished with, 
written authority by the commanding general to enter upon 
the discharge of their duties. As few of the native whites 
of respectability could take the oath, General Ames found it 
nest to impossible to get competent pei-aons to fill the offices. 
Being a stranger in the state, he was compelled to follow the 
recommendations of those who, doubtless, deceived him in 
many instances. He says be did the best he could under the 
circumstances. He was charged by Congress with appoint- 
ing only persons who could take the iroD-clad onth^ and if 
there were few respectable whites who could do it, mflking it 
necessary, therefore, to appoint freediueti and white strangers 
from the North, the blame should properly attach to Con- 
gress and not to him^ No man unaccustomed to ciiil pur- 
BuiU, and unacquainted in the state, could have selected two 
thousand honest and competent officials out of a body of citi- 
zens from which the more intelligent and influential were 
excluded. Some of the Northern men aj)poinled by Genenil 
Ames were competent and worthy officials. That they were 
not always cordially received in the comniuuitiea to which 
they were sent was due chiefly to the Anglo-Saxon instiuct 
for home rule. The action of Congress in handing the local 
governments over to the former slaves of the whites, together 
with a few strangers from other parts of tbecouiUry, may have 
been necessary to the congressional policy of reconstruction, 
hut it certainly complicated the problem by increasing the 
animosities and passions of the time, inflicting corrupt and 
expensive government upon the iuhahitanta, and producing 
other causea which resulted in persecution, fraudulent elec- 
tions, and finally revolution.' 

The course of General Ames in reconstructing the official 
organization with only tliose who were known to be his politi- 
cal supporters waa the subject of loud protest. He did not 
scruple to remove the '^ loyal " appoiiitces of Gillem and Ord, 
when it became known that they were not his supporters. 
The removal of the sherifi's of De Soto, Claiborne^ Clay, 
Calhoun, and Hinds counties were cases in point. In some 

1 Of the twenty-tive appointeea of General Auics who subsequeiilly became 
tlie Tuosi prombeiit Rupublicaii paliiiciatie in ilie eute, not, i.>di:; had ever held 
office there before, eight were culored, wbile all of the wbit« &ppoiiit«ea except 
four were NortbtrD meu wbo had com^ to the aiate biiicb the war. One ol 
these appointees became ^overaor, one United Stalen Senator, one lienletiant 
governor, two justices of the Supreme Coutrt, two repreaentativeB in Coapresa, 
one Kttm'iiry general, wbile the othci's were judges^ iberUIs, membcn of the 
tegifllaltire, and couuty officer^. 
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of these instances, the new appointees had never been in the 
counties to which they were sent, and made their bonds in 
other parta of the state. In another instance^ he removed a 
justice of the Supreme Court whom he had four months before 
recommended to the President for appointment aa United 
States district judg-e. It was alleged that the judge in quea- 
tion had ceaaed to be a partj adlierent of the commanding 

feneral. He aummarily dismissed the state printers who had 
Ben elected by the legislature, and appointed in their stead 
the editor of a Republican sheet lately established. None of 
hia removals, it was said, showed so much the prejudices of 
the commander as his dismissal of a highly respected Presby- 
terian minister from tlie governing board of the asylum for 
the blind. The same was said of the removal of a promi- 
nent banker from the board of directors of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad. The United States attorney for the Southern 
district resigned his position, and gave his reason iu a published 
address that he was unwilling to be identified with an aclmin- 
istratloa "whose acts in Mississippi he could not approve." 
The oRjcer in question was a Northern man* and one of the 
founders of the Kepublicaa party ia Mississippi.^ ThePi7of, 
the organ of the Republican party, said, that General Ames 
had made mistakes in some of his appointments was appar- 
ent, but that he would in due time rectify them. But what 
called forth greater criticism was his apparent disposition to 
shield such of his appointees as turned out to be dishonest in 
their official relations. Thua hia appointeea to the offices of 
probate judge and sheriff in Rankin County were convicted 
of official crimes and sent to jail. The commanding General 
is said to have sent over a detachment of troops, which 
forcibly opeaed the jail, took th,e prisoners out, and a soldier 
with musket in hand escorted the judge to the court hotise» 
and opened and adjourned the court. The offenders were 
then given an opportunity to leave the state, which they lost 
no time in making use of.' 

Complaints were loud among the whites that General Ames 
went to an unreasonable extent ia his interference with the free- 
dom of the citizens and with the actions of the civil authorities. 
Professor Highgate, a negro teacher in Madison County, and 



■ 



' CUttioii, Aug. 17, 1869. In a letter to the Preaideat, he aaid General 
Ames's couree had been mnrked by a 'Hjr&Dnica) exerciee of power utterly 
witaHonistic: to thn rt-confltninUon iicis." '*! flhould be false to tlie party if I 
longer retained tlie office to which you have appointed me," 

' Jaikion Clarinn, Okjt, 9^ 1873, See aUo Lowry uid MtCaxdle'a Hiatsra 
of Miaaifisippi, p, 342. 
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an ex-Union soldier, presumed to criticise somewhat severely 
the conduct of the military authorities in the Rankin County 
affair already described. For this he was arrested and made 
to stand on a barrel with his hands tied behind him and 
his mouth gagged from 9 a.m. to 4 P.M.^ By the com- 
mander's direction, twenty-five or thirty white men in Copiah 
County were somewhat arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned, 
for political purposes, it was charged.* Two tax collec- 
tors in Choctaw County were " arbitrarily " dealt with, and 
an official in Yallobusha was arrested and imprisoned " with- 
out authority of law."* Commanders of posts at Jackson, 
Vicksburg, Corinth, Natchez, Lauderdale, and Grenada were 
forbidden to obey any writ of habeas corpus issued by a 
Federal court for the release of prisoners in their custody, 
the purpose being to prevent the testing of the legality of 
arbitrary arrests oy the military authorities. The Clarion 
of August 24 called it a "hiigh-handed measure," and 
said it was evidence of the " malignant and despotic tem- 
per " with which they were ruled in time of peace. The 
legislature had made liberal provision for supplying maimed 
Confederate soldiers with artificial limbs, and had exempted 
such persons from the payment of a poll tax. By a general 
order of April 14, General Ames forbade the further use 
of money for this purpose, and directed that the poll-tax law 
should be applied to disabled Confederates the same as to 
other persons. He ordered furthermore that the poll tax 
should be reduced in amount on account of its alleged 
oppressiveness to the non-property-holding class.* One of 
the most important enactments of General Ames was an 
order, of April 29, 1869, declaring freedmen to be competent 
jurors.* There was of course a great outcry against the| 
order, quite as much as against the admission of negro testi- 
mony to the courts, but, as the Clarion said, nobody was 
surprised. The Clarion advised its readers to take a " practi- 
cal view of it, and treat it as they would any other matter of 

I Hlghgate's affidavit setting forth these facts is puhlished in the Clarion 
of Aug. 31, 1869. 

3 Lowiy and McCardle, History of MissiMippi, p. 382. 
■ Clariony Oct. 9, 1878. 

* Relative to this order the Aberdeen Examiner said : '* No one blames 
General Ames for bis late order, as it reduces the poll tax from ^ to 91.60 ; 
for though it was the only tax collected from the mass of the freedmen, it was 
exorbitant, and the boy of twenty-one who owned nothing save the scanty 
suit that defended htm from the blast was mulcted in as lai^ an amount for 
the benefit of the revenne as the man of fifty-five with his section of fraudn- 
lenUy assessed land." 

* Report Secretary of War, 1869-1870, p. 100. 
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concern." While the editor regretted that persons so incom- 
peteDt as the freednien were to try issues involving life, 
liberty, and property, he was satisfied that the white citizens 
infinitely preferred service with them to association with the 
lower class of " cirpet baggera " who had been appointed of 
late.* The state Democratic executive committee urged every 
wliite mau who was summoned to do jury duty to be care- 
ful to attend^ without fail, and " aid the ijiexperienced to tlia- 
charge the new trusts confided to them."^ For this act, and 
others of a similar kind, General Amea says the colored peo- 
ple aent him to the United States Senate.* 

There being no legiHlature to provide for the support of 
the state institutions, General Ames by military order appro- 
priated various suma for this purpose,* Other orders were 
issued for extending the time allowed hy law for tax asses- 
sora to complete and deliver their rolls ; ^ for extending the 
time of collection by distress and sale of personal property 
in a number of counties ; * for extending the time allowed by 
law for tax collectors to make their settlements with the 
auditor; for constituting courts martial; for constituting 
military cominiasions ; for setting aside injunctions and 
other processes of the civil courts ; "^ for annulling the pro- 
oeedinga of a magistrate's court and ortlering a new trial be- 
fore the county judge ; for directing the circuit court of 
Clarke County to dismiss a case pending before it, and pro- 
hibiting the said court from entertaining jurisdiction of it in 
the future ; for directing that all proceedings in the circuit 
court of Lauderdale County in the case of the Selraa and 
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' Issue of April 29, lWi». a Hid. 

* '' in ordBf tliat thp whites ahould know that cciIotmI uibji were not alavea, 
and in recognitiou of their Loyalty, 1 j{»ve Uiem office aud put tbem in the 
jury boXj aiid reli^vtd iheni "from unjufll and opprasaive legialalioti of tbeir 
masters, for which a euccesstul ami gr»teful party eeTit me to tfae senate." 
Spe&ch u'E Genf^ral Amca on the Etiforcement Act, U.S. Senate, May 20, 
1«72, GInbe, 42a Cong. Ux, Ses. p. 520. 

* On the Ist of March, he dLn.'^ctdd that 510,000 be drawn from the treas- 
ury for the Bupport ol Uio Liinatic A^vlum ; 810,000 on May A ; 810,000 on 
June 22; $10,O00 On Aiisusl 2S ; and 510,tXJ0 on niicemVr 7, May 25, 
^1200 viOB thus Hytpropriaied for repairs on the A-'^yluni for tlie Blind. 

' The bfiDeficiaries of this order were the assessors In fourteen counties 
only. 

* Twenty in all. 

^ By Sp«cinl Order No, 232, dated Nov. 1, IBfW, sn InJunRtinn pranted by 
Jadgei Jum^a M, Smiley of tlie Chani^fry Court nfciaibonte County reBtrflining 
the board of alderaien of Port Oibson frrtni c<irr>'lng Into effect an ordinance 
creating the offiice o\ city wcitiher, wns set aaidi^. By Special Order No. 1, of 
Jan. 3, 1870, an iiijunctiiin isthued by the circuit court nf Marshall County 
to restrain a certain iiidiviiinftl from keeping a fcpd and Bale stable on tho 
public fitjuare of Holly Si^rings, wan likewise set aside. 
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Meridian Railroad Company be vacated, that the sheriff be 
directed to release all rolling stock held by virtue of any 
process of said court, and that the said property be exempted 
from seizure by virtue of any authority from the courts of 
Mississippi. * 

Although General Ames interfered more or less with the 
civil authorities, he seems to have left the courts to exercise 
jurisdiction over criminal offences, except crimes against 
freedmen and Union men. The following is a list of the cases 
tried by military commissions during his administration : — 



OlTINCI CHAROBD. 


Whbrk oONUrmD. 


PniruHMiKT. 


Killing of a f reedman 


Newton County 


Acquitted. 


Arson and larceny . . 
Murder of a freedraan . 


Newton County 


Acquitted. 


Warren County 


Acquitted. 


Murder of a freedmau . 


Warren County 


Acquitted. 


Conspiracy to murder a 








Adams County 


One year's imprisonment. 


Killing of two mules . . 


Claiborne County 


Acquitted. 


Robbery and assault . . 


Claiborne County 


Ten years* imprisonnient 
(two negroes). 


Carrying pistol and re- 






sisting military officer . 


I^ee County 


Acquitted. 




I^e County 
Marshall County 


Two years' imprisonment 


Assault on U. S. soldier . 


Two years' imprisonment. 



The most notable of these cases was the alleged conspir- 
acy of four young men in Adams County to murder the 
teacher of a negro school. They were charged with taking 
him from his house and demanding the revelation of the 
password to the Loyal League. Upon his release they mal- 
treated him somewhat barbarously. Under the state law, 
this offence was only a misdemeanor, and was not punish- 
able by imprisonment in the penitentiary. Their counsel. 
Judge Simrall, sued out a writ of habeas corpus before the 
United States district judge, and based his argument for 
their discharge on the ground that the reconstruction acts 
did not repeal the state laws, and that the military tri- 
bunals were only substitutes for the state courts, and could 
not improvise a penalty as could a coxirt martial. The judge 
agreed with him, and discharged the prisoners. The mili- 
tary authorities obeyed the mandate, and discharged the 
prisoners from custody. The military authorities thereafter 
invariably conformed to that interpretation of the acts of 
Congress* 
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XIII. PAKTY POLITICS IN 1809. 
RATIFIED 



THE CONSTITUTION 



On the 13th of July, 1869, PreBideiit Grant iasued a proc- 
lamation designating- Tuesday, November 30, as the day on 
which the eonstitutiou should be reaubmitted to the electo- 
rate. 

He directed that the three proscriptive clauses, together 
with thtj provision forbidding the loaning of the state's credit, 
should eiich be submitted to a separate vote. Each voter 
who favored the ratification of the constitution without the 
above provisions was divected to indicate his will by voting 
"for" the constitution. Those who favored the rejection of 
the constitution were directed to vote "agivinst" it. Each 
voter was also allowed to cast a separate ballot for or against 
the objectionable provisions.^ Soon after the publication of 
the proclanifition, preparations for the campaign began. The 
white Republicans were still divided into a consefvative and 
a radical wing, the negroes for the most part affiliating with 
the radical contingent. The conservatives made the first 
move- Early in June a circular was sent to prominent poli- 
ticians in various parts of the state, who were known to be 
in sympathy with the conservative movement, inviting them 
to meet at Jaokson on the 23d for the purpose of "taking 
steps to promote the general interests of the state." Thoae 
who signed the call had been couspicuons in the opposition to 
the committee oE sixteen, and they styled themselves " Mem- 
bers of the National Union Republican party of Mississippi.** 
In their address they said : " Believing that our state should 
be reconstructed in accordance with the acts of Congress 
and the prini.-iples enuiiciated by General Grant, and that 
toleration, (iberality, and forbearance will command respect, 
inspire conliden<;e, restore harinouy, and bring peace and 
prosperity, we aak the aid of every patriotic citizen in the 
state, be he while or Iilack, high or low." The proposed 
convention of conservatives met at Jackson pursuant to the 
call, and was presided over by Mr, Wofford, an ex-Confed- 
erate soldier, but a Republican in politics, and at the lime 
editor of a Republican jtaper puhlislied at Corinth. The 
convention made ready for the coming campaign by the 
appointment of a state executive committee, and the adop- 
tion of a platform of principles^ but adjourned without mak- 

1 RichardsoD, MesaagoH and Papers, Vol. VII. pp. 16, 11. 
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ing any nominatious. Their platform expressed "unfalter- 
ing devotion " to the National Union Republican party, and 
declared that the failure of the reconstruction convention 
by its prescriptive measures to restore the state to the 
Union had rendered its supporters unworthy of the re- 
spect and confidence of the voters of Mississippi. The 
conservatives endorsed the Fifteenth Amendment, depre- 
cated all attempts to impose further disabilities than the 
Constitution and laws of the United States required, 
and voted a resolution of thanks to the President and 
Congress for rejecting the constitution. The executive 
committee was authorized to issue an address to the peo- 
ple declaratory of the principles of the new party, and to 
issue a call for a state convention to nominate candidates 
for office. 

The radical Republicans held their first state convention 
on July 2, and adopted a platform of seventeen resolutions 
in which they likewise expressed " unfaltering devotion " to 
the National Union Republican party with which they pro- 
fessed to be in full sympathy ; declared in favor of an impar- 
tial and economical administration of the government ; full 
and unrestricted right of speech to all men at all times and 
places ; unrestrained freedom of the ballot ; a system of free 
schools; a reform of the "iniquitous and unequal" system 
of taxation and assessments which discriminated against 
labor ; declared that all men without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude were equal before the law ; 
recommended a removal of political disabilities as soon as 
the "spirit of toleration now dawning upon the state " should 
be so firmly established as to justify Congress in taking such 
action; declared in favor of universal amnesty, universal suff- 
rage, and encouragement of immigration; endorsed the 
administration of President Grant ; expressed confidence in 
and admiration for General Ames, and eulogized Congress 
as the assembled wisdom and expressed will of the nation. 
This convention, like that of the conservatives, organized 
the party for the approaching election, and adjourned with- 
out nominating a state ticket. 

It now remained to see what action the regular democracy 
would take. It was apparent from the outset that there was 
little hope of success for them, especially if they entered the 
contest under the name and banner of the regular party. 
A movement was therefore inaugurated for the organization 
of a conservative party, which, though opposed to the policy 
of the radicals, was in favor of ratifying the constitution 
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minus the so-called proscriptive provisions. Ex-Governor 
Brown, ia a letter to the Clarion of A^rll 22, outlined a 
policy which was favorably discussed by several leading 
newspapers^ and was endorsed by mass meetings of conserva- 
tives ill ditferent parts of the state. He proposed an accept- 
ance of the Fifteenth Ameuddient ; a guarantee of the civil 
and political rig-hta of the freednien ; no " partisan " oppoBl- 
tion to the administration of General Grant; "hostility to 
men who had come to the state for the purpose of making 
mischief, and hearty good will to all who came in good faith 
to slmro the fortunes of the Southern pigople." His placform 
had much in common witii tliat of the conservative Republi- 
cans, and Hooii negotiationa were entered into for a union of 
the two piirtiea on the basis of a common opposition to the 
radicals. The conservative Democrats signified their will- 
ingness to support aL'ceptiible candidates of the National Un- 
ion Uepnblioiin party. Early in May, the conaerviitive press 
of both parties brought forward the name oE Judge Louis 
Dent, a brother-in-law of General Grant, as a suitable can- 
didate to head the state ticket against tlie radicals. Judge 
Dent was not an absolute stranger to the people of the statCj 
having been a government leasee of "abandoned" land in 
Coahoma County during the later years of the war, and, in 
fact^ was a resident of the county at the time of the election 
of General Grant to the presidency. Upon the inauguration 
of the President, he was invited to make his home at the 
White House, where he was living at the time his name was 
suggested for the governorship.^ Hia chief claim upon the 
democracy of Mississippi was the use of his influence with 
the President against the at^henies of the committee of six- 
teen during its sojourn at Washington, 

Soon after the adjournment of the National Union Repub- 
lican convention in June, certain members of the executive 
committee proceeded to Washington to get the formal per- 
mission of Judge Dent to use his name before the nominat- 
ing convention in September. He expressed entire approval 
of the platform, and readily gave the desired permission.* 

' Judge Dent was bom in St Louis, emi^rateii to Caitfornia with General 
Kearney in 1840, And there married a daughter of Judge Baiine. late of 
Grenada, Mississippi. He practised law in Safmmcnlo and Sfin I-Si^aciaco, 
waA an unsuccessful candidate fnr Csn^^sa, and a member of tlie Rrst can- 
BtLiutJonal cyuTenticin of CaUfomia. Two of fiia unckB,. Beiijamia and 
George, had lired m MiasLseippi daring; the terrilorlftl period. 

■ The lotlowing is a copy of Judge Dent's letter : — 

WA8H]s<iT0>\ F>.C., Juty 9, ISflfl, 

GeRTLEUEy : Tour commonlcatioa of thU date requcstiug pennission to 
place my uacue before tbo National Union Republican Party Ls at Uu!>d» \&. 
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The proposed nomiimtion of Judge Dent met with favor among 
the conaervatives of both parties. The Clarion of August 5 
published an address sigpued by more than one hundred 
prominent Deniocrate, calling upon the people to support tlie 
ticket of the National Union Republican party as the only 
meana of defeating tlie radicals. The same paper of August 
7 gave the names of tiiirty-three newspapers favoring tJie 
"■'conservative movement." ft was agree J^ therefore^ among 
the leaders of the Democratic party not to put out a ticket, 
but. to support Judge Dent. 

They issued an address declaring that the adoption of the 
constitution was not an issue* the only question being as to 
the character of the candidates. The present basis of recon- 
struction waa, they said, as fair as could be hoped for* 
The address called attention to the advantages of being 
again admitted to the Union, and thus putting an end to the 
"gigantic military despotism with its terrible humiliations 
and oppressions^ under which they had so long languished 
and suffered," " With readmission to the Union^" they 
aaid, "the blessings of peace and civil government would 
Teturni, and capital and labor would flow into the state." 
The address concluded, "No true Miasissippian, worthy of 
that honor and name* can think for a moment of adhering 
to the radical party as it exii,sts in the state of Mississippi. 
From them we have received nothing but cruel tyranny, 
unjust persecution, and a degree of oppression unequalled in 
the sad higtory of conquered nations." The question of 
calling a state convention to nominate a regular ticket was 
carefully discussed by the state executive committee. On 
September 9 the committee announced that H was inexpedi- 
ent to nominate a state ticket. The people were urged to 
meet in county conventions, organize a Dent party, nominate 
candidates for the legislature, and enter upon the campaign 
at once. There were many Democrats, however, who were 
unwilling to sacrifice their party name, and in a measure 
their political principles^ by supporting for governor a man 

repljt 1 twg to asflure ynu thnt if 1 can in tUe least be ittstruinentaj in restoT'- 
itig Che state of my adoption to lier normnl place in the Union ajid securing to 
lier a gnml Incal adminMLr.ifion, you li.ive permission to ti.to my Q:^me tot any 
position within the fift of theNationul Union Republican PArtyof your state. 
Witli great respect, 1 i>ave the honor to be yovir obedient servantj 

T.<iL'is Dekt. 
The platform adopted at yoiir convention Hi Jaclcson on the !i3d ol Jime 
l&6t I moat heartily approve and endorse. 

To UasaEH. J. L. WopFORDt _ 

Edw. a. .Tekckk, 

WlLLAKDS. 
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who was not a bona jide citizen of thie state, and whose 
poHtics were scarcely known to the people. 

in response to a call issued bj several Democratic news- 
papers that were opposed to the ■■* Dent Movement," a con- 
vention attended by a small number of delegates was held at 
Cantoa, October 20h They adopted resolutions declaring that 
the Democratic party would retain its organization intact, 
that it had not been, nor eould by any competent authority 
be committed to the support of either wing" of the Repnblican 
party \ that they had no advice to offer to the people of 
Mississippi aa to the course proper for them to pursue in the 
present contest, but as for themselves, they pro[to8ed to 
remain firm in their devotion to the great doctrine of state 
rig'hts, and leave the responsibility for the establishment of 
a Republican party in Mississippi to rest wliere it properly 
belonffed. The convention furtJter resolved that in view of 
the dissensions existing among the people, a result due to 
the "mannavures" of politicians, it was deemed inexpedient 
for the Democratic party to ptit a state ticket iu the field 
during the present campaign. 

The chief purpose, of course^ in nominating the brother- 
in-law of the President was to get the support of the national 
administration. At the time Judge Dent's name was proposed, 
no one doubted that the President would lend his support to 
the coneervutive party whose policy he had seemed to favor 
on the "Mi.'ssisflippi question*'* The Clarion of August 10 
announced that the President ^* unquestionably desired the 
success of the Dent ticket, though delicacy forbade his active 
interference." A few days later the publication of the fol- 
lowing letter destroyed the hopea of the eonservativea : — 

Loso Branch^ Aug. 1, 1869. 
Dear Jddgb: T am thoroughly satisfied in my own mind 
that the success of the so-called Conservative Republican party in 
Miasissippi woidd result in the defeat of what 1 believe to be the 
best interesta of the state and country, that I have determined to 
say so to you (in writing of course). I know or believe that your 
intentions are good in accepting the nomination of the conserva- 
tive party. I- wotdd regret to see you run foi an otfice and be 
defeated by my act; but as matters look now, I must throw the 
weight of my influence in favor of the party opposed to yau. I 
earnestly hope that before the election there will be auch conces- 
sions on either aide in Mississippi as to unite all true supporters 
of the administration in support of one ticket. ... I write this 
solely that you may not be uuder any wrong impression as to 
what I regard, or may hereafter regard, as my puhliti d\it^. 
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Personally I wish you well, and would do all in my power 
proper to be done to secure your success, but in public matters 
personal feelings will not influence me.* 

With kindest regards, yours truly, 

U. S. Gbant. 

With this discomforting letter ringing in their ears, the 
state convention of the National Union Republican party as- 
sembled at Jackson September 8 to nominate a state ticket. 
Three hundred and twenty delegates representing forty coun- 
ties were present. The " Dent Movement " had progressed 
too far to be abandonedf in spite of the assurance of the Presi- 
dent that his support should be given to the radicals. Dent 
was accordingly nominated for governor. He was brought 
into the convention hall, where he made a speech accepting 
the nomination. His politics were unknown, and he allowed 
all parties to remain In blissful ignorance of his views on democ- 
racy and republicanism .' The ticket was framed with a view 
to catching the vote of the conservative negroes, should there 
prove to be any. The Clarion early in the year had advised 
the selection of colored delegates to the. local and state con- 
ventions, and to a limited extent the advice was followed. 
In the state convention there were three colored candidates 
for the nomination for secretary of state. Thomas Sinclair 
of Copiah County succeeded in carrying off the honor. He 
had few qualifications for the position, and was the first negro 
ever nominated for a state office in Mississippi. The remain- 
der of the ticket was divided between the Democrats and 

1 Judge Dent made a spirited reply to tbe Preaident's letter, fn which he 
asked if it was reasonable to suppose that people having the free choice of 
their representatives would elect a class of politicians whose conduct had 
made them peculiarly obnoxious. This, he said, was the charge made 
against the radicals, not because they had fonght in the Union anny, or 
because they were men of Northern birth and edncatlon, for many of them 
were with the conservatives, or because they were Republicans, for their 
opponents were atnong the first to advocate civil and political equality of all 
men, but because of their policy of proscription, a policy that has made 
them objects of peculiar abhorrence. A continual advocacy of proscription 
in time of profound peace was calculated to lead to a black man^s party 
and a war of races. He concluded: " To this class of men whom you foiled 
in their attempt to force upon the people of Mississippi the odious constitu- 
tion rejected at the ballot box, you now give the hand of fellowship, and 
spurn the other class, who, accepting the invitation of the Republican party 
in good faith, came en masse to stand upon its platform and advocate its 
principles." 

* The Grenada Sentinel, a Whig joiumal, said: " We are not advised of 
Judge Dent's antecedents on whi^^ry or democracy, but we are willing to 
go for him on the faith we have that Baine would never have consented for 
a daughter of bis to many a Democrat." 
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Republicans. The nominees for lieutenant governor, audi- 
tor, and treasurer were ex-Union soldiers, while the nominees 
for attorney general and superintendent of education were 
native Democrats. The Clarion of September 11 announced 
that the ticket would receive its warmest support, inasmuch 
as the triumph of the party meant the " triumph of peace, 
Justice, and liberty." 

On September 30, the nominating convention of the 
radical Republicans met at Jackson. Early in the year the 
Okolona News (Republican) demanded that Eggleston should 
be '^ ahelved " in the race for governor, on account of the eon- 
Bpicuous part he had taken on the committee of sixteen in 
its efforts to have him declared governor in epite of the elec- 
tion of Humphreya. This view seems to have been wide- 
spread. He was accordingly gefc aside, and J. L. Alcorn, a 
native Republican, received the nomination. Captain R. C. 
Powers, a Northern man and an es-Union soldier, was nomi- 
nated for lieutenant governor. He was at the time sheriff 
of Noxubee County by military appointment from General 
Amea. 

The colored race, which had been so completely ignored 
the year before, received a little more consideration at the 
hands of this convention. They were permitted to furnish 
the nominee for secretary of state, and their choice was the 
Rev. James Lynch, an eloquent mulatto preacher from 
Indiana. The nominee for auditor was Mr. Musgrove, an 
ex-Union soldier from Illinois. H. R. Pease, a late Federal 
captain from Connecticut, was nominated for superintendent 
of education. The nominees for the other two oIBces were 
native whites. The ticket as constituted, therefore, con- 
tained three white " carpet baggers " three " scalawags," 
and one representative of the colored race. An equitable 
distribution of the higher offices among these three classes 
was one of the chief problems of reconstruction politics, and 
was an element that could never be safely left out of consid- 
eration.* General Ames was present at the radical conven- 
tion, and informed them that they had his sympathy, and 
should have his support. 

The campaign now began in earnest. Dent was prevailed 
upon to come to Mis.'sissippi early in September and enter 



* Thus in 1870 W6 find Alcom gdVernor and Ames, tttlcl Revels UnJtfid 
States senatorB ; io 1875 W6 find Araes goveroor and Alcorn and Bnice in liie 
Sennte, iu each cnae the Northeri] Republican b, tlie Southcnk RepubUciiTia, 
and (be coL»r(!d race being repreaented in one of the three greatest olScea 
witJiin Lb$ gift of the party. 
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into the canvass at once. The Clarion of September 14 

announced appointments for him at forty-three places. 
Alcorn made his opening speech at Hernando, Auguat 20. 
His speech was confined chiefly to abuse of the Democratic 
party* for which he aeema to have had the most profound 
contempt. He drew a gloomy picture of the state under 
Democratic rule, accused the couservatives of attempting to 
deceive the negroes, warned them not to believe the repre- 
sentations of thc3 Diiinocrats, denied that the whites were law- 
abiding, and brought forward statistics in support of hiB 
charge. Dent challenged him for a joint discussion, and 
they met for the first time at Grenada early in October. The 
Clarion said it wai5 a field day for the National Union Repub- 
licans.' This however doea not appear to have been the fact. 
Alcorn's readiness as a stump orator gave him a decided 
advantage over his adversary, who was unaccustomed to this 
style of campaigning. Judge Dent's chief weapon was hia 
sarcasm. As a raeraber of the secession convention, Alcorn 
is alleged to have boasted how he expected to move upon 
the Federal Capital. Ho did not, however, participate in a 
Bingle battle, or receive a single wound. Dent turned this 
to good account, and pictured Alcoru returning from the 
war he had helped to inaugurate, " covered all over with 
honorable wounds." ^ The judge devoted much of his time 
in an effort to convince hia hearers that he was a bona fide 
citizen of the state. He declared that his " whole soul was 
enlisted in the great agricultural and commercial interests of 
Mississippi, and their resuscitation and development. '*8 

In the meantime, the district commander was making 
ready for the election. On October 14, a military order 
was issued by General Ames directing that the election be 
held on November 30 and December 1^ in pursuance of 
the President's proclamation. The same order contained 
detailed instructions for the revision of the registration liata, 
the general management of the election, and the making of 
the returns. On November 5, he issued another order ap- 
pointing the registrars,* "To the end that the laws might 

1 Issue of October 6, 

» The Aberdeen Examinett in speaking of a joiol dUcnaBion between the 
two camlid^ilea at AbtniL-eii, said : " We bad expected in Judge Deal a mod- 
eat declnimer who would say hia yticce and gracefully retire, but we were 
moet agreeably surprietrd to find ia Lbe coriaervatiTe champion a; luoat able 
aod eloquent debater and orator, one wuriby u> co|i6 with ooy m&a upoD tbe 
stump wbom yro ha?e listeoed to since tbe war." 

• Clariim, Aug. 12, 1809. 

•■ Special Ordera, No. 234. The pay of regiatrara, over one thooaand In 
ntiiubeFy w&a 9^ per day and their ex^jenses. Tbe work of regi9tr»tJoa con- 
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be fairly and juatly executed," it was ordered that two white 
and two colored persons of different political parties should 
be selected by the board of registry in each precinct to chal- 
lenge the right of any person to be registered who in the 
opinion of the person challenging was disqualilied from vot- 
ing. Many other elaborate provisions were made for secur- 
ing a correct registration and a fair election. Every possible 
precaution with this end in view seems to have been taken. 
The coinmandiDg general announced that if fraud was com- 
mitted at the polls, or voters intimidated^ a new election 
should be held. On the 6th of November, an order was 
issued detailing forty-nine army officers to serve ag election 
inspectors. They were for the most part captains and lieu- 
tenants of the Sixteenth Infantry. In general, an inspector 
was assigned to eacli county. They were to visit boards of 
registry* and instruct them in regard to their duties, and 
exercise general control of the woi^ of registration, observe 
closely the manner in which the election was held, and report 
to headquarters. They were authorized to give orders in 
the name of the commanding general, and were instructed to 
keep him advised in advance upon probable occurrences 
likely to affect the result of the election. 

The election for the most part passed off quietly. There 
were small "riots" in Sunflower^ Newton, and Hinds coun- 
ties, which the Qlarion said were due to " radical intimida- 
tion." The constitution was ratified almost unanimously, ' 
but the SQ-called pfoscriptive sections submitted separately 
were rejected by overwhelming majorities.' The Dent 



tiutieil through a period of five days, the election contiDued two days, and it 
required several dnys to complele the returns. The five presidents of registry 
boards in each coauly wore alluwed pny for three days extra. Tbe presiJeat 
of Lhi> boELrd of canvassers in each county was allowed $6 per day and his 
eipenaea (or brijigiiig the roiuma lo Jackacjn, President!* ul registry boards 
received allowauces for ballot boxea^ HtatioDery, and room rent, and a deputy 
ahertH at eacb precincl wm allowed 95 per day during the election, Tbe 
total cost <if regiatering the voters and holding the election could not have 
falkn far abort of 81O0.0O0. 

1 The vote for the conatimtion waa 113,735 ; against it, &55. 

3 The vote in Cavor of retaining the disfranchising prorlaion waa 2206 ; 
against It, 87,874. The vole in favor of the diflqualifymg iiroviaion was 23IW ; 
agaJDSt it, 67,253. T\.\\i section requiring all atat« oflicers And members of the 
legislaturd to malce Onth that they had never served us meinbera of ^ny seces- 
sion conveiitioT), voted for or aigHcd any ordmance of eecesaion, or afi mem- 
bers of &ny te^ialattlre voted for tbe eall of any seceet^ion convention, was 
rej<ii;t«d by a vote oE B8,44'l If) 2170. But one of the clauses submitted lo a 
sepftmte v(3te was ratified. That was tUe provision forbidding:: the loan of 
tbe state's credit. The resulL'!, herewith given^ are taken frLim the olBcial 
report of General Ames, contained in Graeral Orderu, No. 60. Appleton'a 
Ana. Cyclop, gives the vote in favoc of the conaiitaUGia aa V^tk^l'^. 
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ticket was defeated by a majority that was truly discomfort- 
ing to tlie Democrats wKo supported it. Alcorn received 
7(3*143 votes as against 38,13-3 cast for hia opponent* Almost 
the solid colored vote was cast for the radical ticket. Twenty- 
eight of tlie aixty counties had colored majorities. Alcorn 
carried all these, together with fifteen counties having white 
majorities. All the candidates for Congress on the Dent 
ticket were iikewise defeated, and a straight Republican 
delegation consisting of three Northern men and two natives 
was returned*^ The legislature elected wag overwhelmingly 
Republican. The Senate consisted of thirty-six Republicans 
and seven Democrats; the House of Representatives con- 
tained eighty-two Repnblicaiis and twenty-five Democrats. 
No local officers were chosen at this election, the appointees 
of General Ames holding over for two years longer, that is, 
until the fall of 18T1, when the first general election for all 
county and local offices since reconstruction was held. 

In announcing the result of the election, the Clarion said 
nobody was surprised. In the first place, the national ad- 
ministration had sustiiined the district commander in his 
'•'■ unscrupulous measures to carry the election by fraud and 
violence/'^ In the second place, a large number of whites, 
which the Clarion estimated at about 15,000, were dis- 
franchised,^ and in the third place, the voters in many 
white countitis had remained away from the polls. Kor 
example, in Lauderdale and De Soto counties, 13U0 white 
voters took no part in the election^ the number was 1500 in 
Tishomingo, 1000 in Tippah, and 200 in Rankin.* A Frank- 
lin County ])astor sugguist^d a day of thanks and prayer to 
God, who, he said, had permitted the radicals to get control 
of the state, for the reason that the whites had forgotten'Jfim.^ 



I 



1 The following were the members electeJ : Pirat diiiirici. George E- Har- 
ria i stjcond di^lrict, J. L, Morpliis ; thirit districi, II. VV. Barry ; foanh dia- 
trict, George C. McKee ; fiftU Jisirict, Le^rauJ W, Pt'roe, Mainia was a native 
of Teanesseo, and a Whip before l he war. lie became n RepubEican in 18H7, 
aad waa liTing at Hemamlo at tbe time ot bin Blfictina to ConETEsa. The 
finme luay ba said of Murphiii, who reBidi-J ac roiilutoc. BiiTy was a nalive 
of New York, aerved in the Union army, rose to tlie rank tjt brevet brigadier 
ganenil, and waA a dele^ata in the ret^onfllntctinn conveiitioa, He wrved 
three lertns in Congrejw^ and died in Waahintrton in 1875. McKeo waj a 
native of Illinoi-s a Rrariiiate of Knox Coilege, ami a hrisadier g^n^ral in the 
Union army. He kub a (fclc'gftte in tlie reconstruction convention, and repre- 
fientfd tlie Vidcsljurs district in Congress from 18711 In 1870. In iecal and 
fortnsiR accompUMimtiiita lis was tlie ahli^st of the "rarpet baRtfen" in Mis- 
iissippi. I'erce was a native of New York, and an ei-UnLon ecililier. llarru 
and PMce are the csniy anmvors of the Mifiaiflaippl deleisitioin in lli« Fnrty- 
firat Congress. « Issue of Oec 21, 1839. ■ Isaue of Dec. 2, IJ*60. 

* laaue cf D&C. 11, ISU9. ' IbUL 
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The Clarion salt! there was one gratifying reflection upon 
the result, namely, the Btate would be readmitted to the 
Union, and the right of the people henceforth to hold their 
own electiona Iree from military interference and the right of 
self-government were in sight. While a radical state ad- 
ministration would unquestionably, the editor thought, prove 
a "serious afQiclion," the prospective advantages alluded to 
would be iu6ailely preferable to military government under 
General Ames.' The chief queationa of interest were whether 
Alcorn would appoint m good judiciary, and whether he would 
retain his oCQce or abandon it to "adventurers."' Relative 
to the first question, the new governor anuounced that he 
would appoint judges ** learned \n the law, and whom society 
would not presume to ignore." On the second qnestion he 
was painfully silent. 

On December £0, General Ame& issued an order reciting 
the act of Congress under which the constitution had been 
resubmitted, the proclamation of the President relative 
thereto, and his own duty of announcing the result. He 
declared that the Alcorn ticket had been elected, including 
those members of the legislature whose names were there- 
with published. The legislature waa directed to meet at 
Jackson, January II, 1870, 

On December 23, he issued the following order : — 

Headqu<i.rter:s 4th MiriTABv District, 
Department of Mt&eisslfp!, 

Special Oki>er9, > J*^'^^"^' **'«^- ^- ^^' ^«^' 

No, 277. \ 

The following named persons are hereby appointed to ofB.ce in 
the state of Mississippi ; — 

Jas. L. Ah;oru, Governor. 

Jas. Lynch. See'y of State, vice Henry Musgrove, whose resig- 
nation is hereby accepted. 

Henry Musgrove, Auditor of Public Accounts, ulee Thos. T. 
Swann, whose resignation is hereby accepted. 

Joshua S. Morns, Attorney General. 

Appointees must file with the proper officers such bonds and 
other recognizances as may be required by the statute laws of 
Mississippi, and take and subscribe to the oath of o:ffice prescribed 
by the Act of Congress of July 3, 1S02 
By command of 

BttKVET Maj. Gen, Ames, 

Wm. Atwood^ ^id«-cfe-Camp. 

J Ikug oI Dec. 2, 1809. 
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Although order No. 277 was issued as a " command," Alcorn 
refused to accept the appointment. He informed General 
Ames that, coming as it did from the military authorities, and 
subject for its support to the military power, the fitness of 
things forbade his acceptance, while he held in immediate 
prospect the position of civil governor by that sanction most 
acceptable to his instincts as an American citizen, that of 
popular choice. 



CHAPTER SIXTH 

The Pbeedmen's Bubeatt 

One of the institutions of reconstruction was the Freed- 
men's Bureau. In view of the importance which was attached 
to it by the re constructionists, it has been thought worth 
while to devote a separate cliapter to its history and opera- 
tions in Mississippi. As the Union armies^ in the spring of 
1863* moved down the Mississippi Valley to begin the siege 
of Vicksburg^ many of the planters abandoned their planta- 
tions and fled before the approach of the enemy, leaving the 
flowing crops standing in the fields. The slaves, tempted 
y the promise of freedom, or terrified by the policy of the 
Confederate military commanders in ti-ansporting them to 
less exposed parts of the country to prevent their capture* 
went over in great numbers to the Federal lines, gathered 
abont the camps, or followed in, the wake of the army. As 
a result of this exodus from the plantations, General Grant 
had fifty thousand freedmen in his camps along the Mississippi 
River shortly after the fall of Vickaburg.' To provide sub- 
sistence for the new '■'■conti'abands" was a pi-oblem that 
for a time greatly embarrassed him. His first recourse was 
a call upon benevolent and philanthropic people of the North 
for contributions of clothing and other necessaries to relieve 
the government of what appeared to be an insupportable 
burden. At the same time, he sent the Rev. Mr. Fiske, 
chaplain and superintendent of contrabands, to the North, to 
pereonaliy solicit supplies for the same purpose. In the 
meantime, plana were in preparation for the employment of 
the freedmen. In August of the preceding year, while Gen- 
eral Grant was in North Mississippi, the President had 
directed him to seize and use any property that be might 
need for the prosecution of the war, and to employ as many 
negro laborers as he might deem advantageous for military 
pui-poses.^ By an order of August 10* 1863, it was directed 
that at all posts where slavery had been abolished, camps 

1 Report of Secretary of War, lBfl1>-1870, Vol. T. p. 407. 
«Omcial Recoids, Series ILL VoL 3, Serial Vo. 1^, p, 847. 
348 
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should be established for freed people out of employment, 
and that Buperiutendenta should be detailed to distribute 
rations among them. It was ordered, furthermore, that they 
should be enaployed as far aa poasible on the public works, 
in gathering tlie crops on the abandoned plantationst or hired 
to the planters. It waa made the duty of provost marshals 
to see that every negro within the jurisdiction of the military 
authorities was employed by some white fierson or sent to 
the camps for freeduien. Planters were permitted to make 
coutrticts with them for wages by the month, or^ in the case 
of families* by the year, the employer in each caae obligating 
himself to furnkh food and clothiiig to the laborer and 
support the infii'm members of the family. The rate of 
wagea was fixed at an amount equal to one-twentieth of the 
value of the crops, and employers were required to give bond 
for kind treatment and proper care of their employees.^ 

The abandoned pUintations were seized by the government 
and leaaed to private persona, who employed the treedraen to 
giither the crops. The harvest for 1863 was small on account 
of the early abandonment of the growing crops, and it proved 
impossible to gather all on account of Confederate raids 
which scattered the negroes, and so terrified them that they 
oould not in many instances be induced to remain.' lu some 
places where the pla^Jt;^tions were abandoned, the negroes 
left behind asserted a sort of squatter claim, and gathered the 
crops on their own account. One such family was reputed 
to bave thus gatliered twenty-four bales of cotton, and sold 
it for $260 per bate- The scheme seemed to meet the ap- 
proval of the President, and he announced that the occuj>ation 
of the abandoned plantations and the employment of the 
freedmen tbei-eon might be considered as the settled policy 
of the government." Accordingly, preparations on a large 
scale were made for leasing the plantations for the following 
year to such ** loyal "persona as would obligate themselves to 
employ the contrabands. The whole matter was under the 
supervision of General Lorenzo Thomas, who was assisted by 
three Bubordinates styled "commissioners for leasing planta- 
tiona." * In the latter part of October, General Thomas issued 
an elaborate code of regulations for the government of lessees. 
It was stated that the property of disloyal persons belonged of 
right to the United States, and might be taken possession of 

' New YorJe Tim^s, Aug. 30. 1803. » JVew York Herald, Jan. 3, 18»4. 

■ Official Ketiordfl^ Series Itt. Vol 4, p. 124. 

* They were Judge Field of Natchez, Colunel MoDtague of Vicksburg^ and 
Jodge Dent of Gooiiricb Laodin^. 
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and leased to loyal citizens. Ownei'sof "undoubted loyalty," 
who had been 50 from the beginning, were allowed to retain 
their plan til ti on s, but where a doubt exialed, they were per- 
mitted to do so only upon condition that the owner in each 
case should take for a partner some ^Moyftl " citizen. It was 
announced that the primary object of this requirement was to 
line the banks of the Mississippi with a loyal population so 
as to secure the uninterrupted navigation of the river. The 
commisBioners were overwhelmed with applications for lease- 
holdtj, for the price of cotton was phenomenal (|(250 per 
bale), the land fertile, and labor cheap. From far and 
near the applicationa came, many from Northern meu^ who 
knew little of the methods of cultivating the cotton plant. 
One newspaper correspondent informed his Northern readers 
that the country would undoubtedly be filled with "loyal" 
men by the first of April following, A few fortunes were 
made by the lessees of abandoned plantations^ but the failures 
far outnumbered the suecesaes. One lessee invested $13,000 
in a crop and sold the product for $135,000, One correspond- 
ent thus figured out the profits to be made in a single year: — 



For purchase of stock, implcraentfl, BupjiHes, and labor . 
Sale of eight hundred bales of Cotton .... 

^et profits 



9 14,000 
lfiO,OCH) 

«148,.0(HJ 



"There are few places in the North," said the writer, 
"where so large a return can be made from so email an 
investment."' And he was doubtless correct. 

The lease was usually in the form of a permit, which 
granted to the lessee the right to " use, farm^ and enjoy " the 
possession of a certain plantation until January 1, 18t>5. He 
waa required to tftke and file an oath of allegiance to the 
United States, to pledge himself to employ a certain number 
of able-bodied fi*eedmen at WJ per month, to care for the 
iuQrm of the family* to furnish them with a specified 
amount of provisions, aud not to lufiict corporal puuit^hinent 
on any employee. The considenition which the government 
was to receive was *4 for each bale of cotton, and 5 cents 
for each bushel of corn produced. The utterance of a dis- 
loyal word at any time terminated the lease and all the 
privileges which it carried.* General Thomas estimated that 
about 160 plantations would be leased in 1864, General 
Sheruian opposed the "phtntatiou system,'^ as he called it, 

' Natchtz correepondent, Xeii! Turk HeraM. Jan. 3, lS64. 
* Tliese rfgiilatioMB are printed iu the OffiL-ial Records, Series ni. Vol. -1, 
Serial No. ]iV, p. IKJU -, iibo in tiie ^tns York Htrald of l>(;c. 31^ 1893. 
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on military grounds. He declared that it would be impossi- 
ble to cultiyate these abandoned lands on account of their 
proximity to the territory under Confederate jurisdiction.^ 

In May, 1864, an order vvaa issued to protect lessees from 
alleged raids of guerillafi. It was directed that whenever a 
government lessee was robbed, the commander of tlie ueareat 
military post aliould send a sufficient force to seize from 
disloyd persona property enough to indemnify the injured 
leasee. H cro^ia belonging to a lessee were destroyed or 
injured, crops of the same kind belonging to disloyal persons 
in the neighborhood would be seized and harvested for the 
benefit of the lessee. If any lessee should be killed, an 
assessment of $10,000 waa to be levied on all dblojal per- 
sona residing within thirty miles of the place occupied by 
llie leasee, and appropriated for the benefit of hia family,* 

In the spring of 1804, a m^ore elciborate code of regulations 
was adopted by the treasury department for the management 
of abandonod property. Provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of a home farm in each special treasury agency, to 
be aet apart for tlie colonization of such freedmen as preferred 
to cultivate land on their own account. Each colony was to 
be under the aupervision of a superintendent,^ 

The site selected for the home farm in Mississippi was a 
peninsula known ag the Davis Bend, near Vicksburg. This 
piece of land is shaped by a sweep of the Mississippi River 
toward the west for six or eight miles, and then back again» 
making the neck about a half mile in, width. This narrow 
stretch waa fortified and defended by a regiment of negro 
soldiers. The bend consisted of ten thousand acres of fertile 
land, most of which waa comprised in the plantation of 
Jefferson Davis, When Farragut's fleet steamed up the river^ 
in 1863, it stopped long enough to allow the marines to go 
aahore and destroy or caiTy away everything of value.* The 
slaves had already been sent away to Edwards Station, where 
Grant freed them shortly afterward. But the land still 
remained as fertile as ever, and General Dana " consecmted 
it aa a home for the emancipated." The order setting it apart 
for this purpose declared it to be a "suitsiblo place to furni-sh 
means and security for the unfortunate race which he [Davis] 
was so instrumental in oppressing." AH persons not con- 
nected with the military service were directed to leave the 

> official Recnrds. suprn, p. 224. 

> Nfto Yfirk Tittifs, Miy a7, 1864. 

• Treasury Reyulatiuna for tlie Tliirl Special Agency, 

* T. W. Knox in .Yrto York Herald, Bee. 28, IBfiS. 
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plantation by January 1, 1865, after which no Tvbite peraon 

would be allowed there without written permission. And 
thua, it was said^ the " nest in which the rebellion was hatched 
has become tbe Mecca of freedom," * It was to be restored, 
of course, at the close of boBtilitiea* if the owner could fur- 
nish satisfactory proof of undoubted loyalty throughout the 
war. 

The niethod of leasing the plantations was to a considerable 
eictent modified from time to time. Freedmen employed on 
them were riot to be enlisted assokliers. Provost marshals were 
stationed in the neighborhood of leased plantations to "see 
that justice aitd equity were observed in all relations between 
employers and freediuen." One school at least was to be 
established for colored children in each police district- To 
prevent demomlization of the freedmen by the presence of 
negro troops, the latter were forbidden to visit the plantations, 
while the former were prohibited from leaving their places of 
employment. Emplo_yers were required to register the names 
of employeea in the office of the nearest provost mai-tihal, and 
laborers were expected to render ten hours of "faithful and 
honest" labor every day, for which they were to receive 
" healthy rationa^ comfortable quarters, clothing, fuel, medical 
attention, instruction for their children, and $10 per month in 
cash,'' one-half of which was to be forfeited in case of indo- 
lence, insolence, and disol>edience. In case of stnbbornnesa, 
the offender was to be turned over to the provost marshal, 
who had pknary powers in all matters connected with the 
labor of freedmen.^ "^ 

This was the status of the problem when Congress turned 
its attention to the establishment of a more adequate and 
systematic method of caring for the freedmen. On the 1st 
of March, 1864, the House pas.seda bill to establish a " Bureau 
of Freedmen'a Affaira." The Senate modified it, the House 
refused to concur, and Congress adjourned without taking 
further action on the subject. At the ensuing session, the 
matter was again brought forward, and on the 2d of March, 
1863, a bill was agreed to by both Houses* and was signed on 
the same day by the President. On the following day. Con- 
gress adjourned without making an appropriation for the 
support of the bureau. However, the revenues from aban- 
doned lands and the proceeds from the sale of confiscated 
property were sufficient to partially meet the demands of tbe 




1 A'ffiB Tf»-k Timex, Dec. 4, 1864. 

» Order ol MartU 11. \mi. Official R^ords, aitpro. pp. 166-170* 
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bureau, and it was accordingly mgauizeJ and put iuto opera- 
tion. General O. O. Howard, commander of Shemiau's 
right wing in tbe ai-niy of the TenneasL-e, was decided upon 
by Pi-esiaeat Lineoln for the head of the bureau. The 
ass (issi nation of the President, however, occurred before Le 
had sent in the noinination, but Mr. Jobjison, knowing his 
wishes iu, the matter, promptly appointL*d General Howard. 
The head of the bureau in Mississippi waa styled an " assistant 
commissioner," atjd the first incumbent was Colonel Samuel 
Thomsis- The slate was divided into three sub-districts, each 
of which waa under the supervision of an '■ acting assistant 
commissioner." At fii'st the organization was as follows: — 



I. Tha Northern District 
TI. The Southern District 
III. Tha Weatern Dietrict 



Lieutenant Colone] R. S. DonalJaoii. 
^[ajor George D. Reynolda. 
Captain J. U. Webk>er. 



These wei-e officers of negro regiments. There were ia 
addition to the commissioners a state superintendent of edu- 
cation, an assistant adjutant g"enenil, an assistant inspector 
general, a surgeon-in-chief, and a large corjjs of local agents 
and teachers.*^ The character and strength of the organization 
varied from time to time. In December, 1865, there were 
fifty-eight local agents and sixty-seven teachera in the service 
of the bureau in Mississippi. It appears al.io that at one time 
there were nearly a hundred medical officers and attendants 
in the service. The agents were all niiUtiiry officers^ and 
the number exceeded those of any other state except Virginia, 
which had eighty-four.^ In 1866, the organization consisted 
of eight districts, each under the supervision of two or more 
military officers, the senior officer in each district being styled 
a sub-commissioner.^ In 1868, the organization consisted of 
twenty-four sub-districts under the supervision of seven 
offieei^ of the regular army, eight officers of the reserve, 
and eight civil officers.* The number of local agents at this 
time does not appear from the reports. In March. 1865, the 
hearlquarters of the bureau were removed from Memphis to 
Vicksburg, where they remained until the bureau was abol- 
ished in 1869. 

On the 3d of August, 1865, General Slocum, commander 

» Ej- lltiea. Ul Sl's. SSth Cong. JJo. 69. p, 167. 

' Report of the {louimiBsiLiiior, ibi<l. "Sa. II, p. 36. 

» Sen. Doc9. 2d Ses. SBtt Cong- No. 0, p. «5. 

* At ihia time there were 141 ciinimiEEion&d ofBcen, 412 agents, and 
!US derk« iu Uio entire itervice of tb« bureau iiithe Scutk. Heport Sccrvtuiy 
of War, 1&60-187O, p. 407. 
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of the Department of Missiisisippi, issued nn order callitig 
attentioD to the recent act of Congress for the estublishinent 
of the Freedmen'a Biare;i.u, and directed all inilitiry author- 
ities, who held abandoned property of any kind, to turn it 
over at once to the officei'a of the bureau, together with all 
funds or other property held for the benefit of freedmeu. 
All officers wei-e directed to familiaj'ize themselves with the 
law establishing tlie bureau, and to aid in executing in good 
faith the Emancipation Proolamalioii.* 

Officers were instructed to inform colored people that they 
had a right to visit the bureau ofli'iers for advice, infoj-mation, 
and protection whenever they thouglit they were wronged i 
that whenever the state laws or courts did not afford uiem 
jtji^tice by admitting their testimony in caaea in whi(:h they 
were interested, they must apply to tho nearest bureau oflSce 
for advice ; and that they were now free and entitled to wages 
for their labor, but that freedorn did not mean the right to 
live without work at other people's expense. The freedmen 
were adviaed to be patient, to behave themselves and not show 
spite toward their former masters^ to form la^vful and regu- 
lar marriages, and to regard the marriage contract as sacred. 
Their attention was called to the advanttgea of education^ 
and they were informed that teachers would be sent among 
them as soon as possible.^ 

Again, they were informed that, as soon as possible, officers 
would be detailed to visit every locality in the state, while 
others would be stationed at places of importance for the 
purpose of enforcing the laws of Congress and the procla- 
mations of the President; to see that they were secured in 
their fi-eedom and allowed a fair compensation for their 
labor; to impress upon them the nature of their new rela- 
tions and obligations ; and to inform them tliat the govern- 
ment did not intend to support them in their Idleness.* 
Planters were urged to visit the bureau officers and by per- 
sonal inquiry learn of its organiz-ition, obtain copies of all 
orders and circulars, and communicate the contents to their 
neighbors.* Every effort seems to have tieen made to estab- 
lish relations of harmotiy between the bureau and the civil 
authorities, and to secure the coiiperation of the latter. The 
efforts in this direction were attended by a large measure of 
success^ particularly under the later sulministratlon of the 
bureau. 

1 JV™ York Timfa, Aug. 18, 1865. 

> R<>|)on of tliecdmmiaaiotier, Ex, Does. Itit Ses.SfKh Coag. Ko, fl9^ p. 166' 

" Ibtd, p. 160. * Ibid. p. 159, 
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In general, the duties of the bureau were to supervise 
and manage all subjer-t'? relating to freeduien and refugees. 
One of thtise was to eiil'orue the Emancipation ProclaniatioD. 
As eai'ly as August 1, 1863, Geueral Grant had called upon 
the people of Mississippi to aijknowledge the freedom nf the 
uegi'oea^ and enter into laboi coiitrautij with them.' Hh 
j-u commendation was regarded about as aeriounly as hi;i order 
relative to the abandonment of cotton by its owners. Those 
slfLvea» howevei'i who csinie into his lines were given their 
freedom so far as tlte military cnminanJer in prosecution of 
the war could do so. The Philadelphia North Ainerican esti- 
mated that at the time tlie above-mentioned order was issued 
there were 155,140 negroes in Missisaippi who had been set 
free by the "administration or the events of the war.'* No 
owner, however, considered his slaves legally free, and of 
course, did not treat them as such, except when under military 
compulsion. With the surrender of the Confederate armies, 
the various post commanders issued prot'lamations declaring 
the slaves to be free, and admoniahinc; owners to treat them 
as 8uch.^ The freedmen were advised to remain at home, but 
the advice was not generally taken. They congregated in 
the larger towns to such an extent that it became necessary 
in soine instances to order them back to the plantations by 
military force. Thus at Columbus the commander issued an 
order reciting that freedmen in great number were " revelling 
in idleness,'^ and that they must " retire to their homes or seek 
employment elsewhere." They were given ten days to find 
employment.* They were ordered out of Natchez in a similar 
manner. In August, 18G6, all negroes in Vicksburg without 
visible meanaof employment were informed by General Wood 
that they must leave at once. Fn June, 1865, General Oster- 
hauE ordered that vagrancy among the negroes must not be 
permitted, that they must be put to work, and the issue of 
[rations *' closely watched." 

A circular of July 9, 1866, instructed the agents of the 
bureau hi Mississippi to use all practicable means of making 
public the proclamation of the President, in order that the 
negroes might know that they were free. Agents were 
directed to assemlAe them where possible, i-ead the proclama- 
tion, and use every effort to familiarize them with its contents. 
They were furthermore advised to place printed copies in 
the hands of colored ministers, who were requested to read it 



» Jftw York TimeM, Aug. 30. ISflfl. ' Ibid. June 11, 16tf5. 

■ New York- Herald^ July 10, ie6&. 
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to their congregations.^ Subsequently it was charged that 
"combinations" existed among white persons for the pur- 
pose of retaining coQtrol over their former slavea. Accord- 
ingly, bui-eau omcials were directed to take immediate step9 
for the arrest and trial by military commission of such per- 
'aona. A sufficient cavalry force was to be placed at the 
disposal of the officer, to enable him to make the arrest. 
Agents were urged to use greater exertions in making public 
the substance of the Emancipation Proclamation.^ These 
inatructiona were followed by another circular in August^ 
■which charged that tlie continued reenalavement of the 
negro was leading to " abuses of the gravest character," and 
the assistant commissioner declared that "the tbing muat 
stop." He reminded the whites that emancipation was a fact, 
although some of them were refusing to recognize it as such ; 
he discoursed upon the importance of observing good faith 
toward freedmen, and of treating them with kindoeas ; and 
declared that the "old appliances '' of slavery must be aban- 
doned entirely.^ 

The bureau continued the policy of leasing the abandoned 
plantations and of establisliing colonies for freedmen» although 
there were some minor changes of methods, for example 
as regards the form and amount of rent which the govern- 
ment received.^ The amount «f land leased by the bureau 
varied from time to time. In 1865, the amount was 59,280 
acres of land and 52 town lots.'' After the issue of the 
President's amnesty proclamation, great pressure was brought 
to bear upon the military authorities by owners to secure the 
restoration of their lands. The bureau announced its deter- 
mination to reject all applications for the restoiatinn of audi 
lands as came strictly within the definition of "abandoned" 
property. Not even a full and absolute pardon from the 
President would be accepted as entitling the owner to a 
restoration. The most perfect evidence oi constant loyalty 



1 Ex. Docs, lat Sea. Sflth Cong. No. G9, p. 150. " Ibid. p. I6S. 

' Ibid. p. IW. The .Vaichez Courier of July 22, 1805, eontaina An Editorial 
deprecating the action of cenaLn wbilcs Ln atiemptiu^ to ukake the nu^oes 
believe Uiat Uiey were aiill slaves. Every employer was urged to eiplaiu to 
his employees that they ware free, Uiat labor waa honorable, and idleneas a 
crime, 

*■ Thus a circular of Nov. 14, 1885, declared that the previous method of 
leasiag: land* bad failed to secure to iMsei;* the pruteation oecesaary to the 
fuK realization of the beneSts of their contracts.. It was therefore ordered 
that leases be ao mnfitEled as to require lessees to pas two cents per pound 
for ali cotton produced, in lien of one-eighth, as stipulated in the eiJatiog 
contracts. ^, 

' Ex, DacA, lat Ses. 3Dth Cong. p. 6. 
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thronighout the war — evidence which could not be established 
by a simple oath — would alone entitles the owner to his 

firoperty. The Presideiit, however, overruled the policy 
fiid down by the bureau offieiiils, and by an order of July 1, 
T86S, directed that all abandoned property in the possesaion 
of the bureau should be restored to its owners upon presenta- 
tion of a special pardon from himself or a copy of the amnesty 
oath properly signed and authenticated. This order was 
censured by the radicals, who clamored for the confiscation of 
rebel land and its division among the freedmen,i On the 
12th of Septeml>er, a circular was issued prescribing detailed 
instructions for the restoration of abandoned property. The 
land under cultivation by the freedmen was to be held by 
the bureau until the growiiig crops were gathered, unless 
ownera were willing to make full compensation for labor 
already performed. By the first of December, Colonel Thomas 
reported that he had restored ninety plantations in Mississippi^ 
aggregating forty-five thousand acres of land, and o!ie hundred 
business houses and lots, and that there still remained in the 
possession of the bureau thirty-five thousand acres and forty- 
twD pieces of city property.'* By the fii-st of November, 1867, 
all property in the possession of the bureau had been restored 
to its original owners,^ Confiscated land was not so promptly 
restored. The bureau continued to lease or colonize it. In 
addition to the Home Farm colony at Davis Bend, already 
mentioned, other colonies were established at Camp Kawley, a 
short distance north of Vicksburg, at De Soto Landing, and at 
the village of Washington near Natchez. The land occupied 
by these colonies was divided up into small farms, tenant 
houses were erected, and a system of self-government in one 
instance was put into operation. The Davis Bend colony at 
one time contained 1750 freedmen who are alleged to have 
cleared ©UjO^OOO in 1865. The Camp Hawley colony culti- 
vated 700 acres and produred 223 hales of cotton. This 
colony came ont in debt. The Home Farm colony, in 1865, 
produced 234 bales, at an actual profit of about $25^000.^ 

J Report of the commiasioner, Ex. Docs, let Scs. 3!)Lh Cong. No. 11, p. 4. 
Genenil Howard proposed Lbat in reaLoring abaodoned property, those wllio 
owned more than SaOifM-W wi>rili skouM be required w convey in fee simple 
to ea£h head oi a family (ormerlj lield in slavery, a homestead varyiug in 
exieiit from flre to ten acrea, 

' Sen. lioca. lat Sea. :ilOili Cong. No. 27, p. 30. The plantation of Joa«pb 
Davis adjoiinhtg that nf his brother JefferBon was not restored until Jan. 1, 
1867. Hewasalli>w+'il rnit, however, from Mar. 21, IWIH. amounting to 98000. 

■ Report of SfcreUr>' of War, t&«7-18iW, pp. 021, fltiO. 

* See Sen. T>ocb. Ut Ses. 39tli Ccng. No. 27. 
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One of the undertakings of tte bureau was to provide free 
trauaportatian for " refugees'" or thode who* decjlining to sup- 
port the cause o! the Confederacy, were compelled to move 
away at the outbreak of tlie war, and those wlio had folloived 
the Federal array to other parts of the country* This policy 
seems to have been attended with great abuses. The com- 
missioner iasued an order anuouiiciug that free transportation 
should be restricted to cases where humanity demanded the 
return of the refugee.* Four thousand and thirty-one Mism- 
sippi refugees were beneGciaries of this provision ; 1946 were 
free negroes.^ The rest were white deserters from the Con- 
federate array, stragglers, aliens, and Northern men who were 
living in the state at the beginning of the war. In addition 
to the refugees included under thia head, free transpoitation 
was furnished to 307 teaohera. and agents of misdionary 
societies in the North. The total expenses on this account 
were, for Mississippi, 8312,424. 

A larger task than the above was to provide for the imme- 
diate wants of the large clasta of freedmen alleged to be 
destitute. To furnish them with medical attention, nine 
hospitals and two dispensaries were established in Mississippi, 
A surgeon -in -chief, twelve medical officera^ and seventy-nine 
assistant-s were employed at one time in the work.^ During 
the first year of its operations, 5716 patients were treated.* 
During the summer of 1865, 182»899 rations were furnished to 
fieedmeu in Mississippi.^ They were alleged to be in desti- 
tute circumstances, although the commissioner says in bis 
report of December 1^ 186,5, that no necessity existed why a 
single freedman should be out of employment, and that 
50,000 more labnrera could be profitably employed if they 
conld be obtained.' 

By direction of General Howard, no rations were issued to 
freedmen in Mississippi after August 26, 1866, except in case 
of the sick in regularly organized hosiiitals, and refugees in 
actual wantJ The number in both of these classes seems to 
have been considerable. Thus from September 1, 1866, to 
June 1, 18G7, nearly 5000 freedmen received hospital 
treatment, and during the same period 99,842 rations were 

I Report of the commiSHioner, Ei. Doca. iBt Ses. 30th Cong. No, 11, p, Ifl. 

3 Ctiarti^s Tnimati reUieii tliat while at SeloiA, Alabainn, in 181(5, be saw 
large imiiibsrs df iiegroeij, " refus^^ey," oiakiii^ their way biMjii to Mississippi. 
They had follimed Sherman's a-rmy lo Geotfjia. 

■ Report of the comuiLssioner, supra. 

* Sen. Docfl. iBtSfiB. SOtli Cong. Nt>. 27, p, 31, 

» Ibid, pp, 30, 40. ■ /6id. p. 43. 

' Sen. UacH. 2d See. Sflth Cong, Nq. fl, p, ti5. 
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iBsued. This wna partly due to the failiue of the crops, on 
account of which widespread aufferiug existed in tlie state. 
Congress came to the aid of the bureau, and authorized the 
Secretary of War to issue through the bureau supplies of 
food to prevent starvation and extreme want to any and all 
destitute persoDs. From May to September, 1867, provisions 
were issued to more than 12,000 peraons, of whom about 5000 
were white.* Large quantities of supplies were also contrib- 
uted by benevolent persona in the North. 

Another duty which the bureau assumed was tliat of 
eicteuding the advantages of education to those whom the 
fortune of the war had naade free. At first, chaplains of 
colored regiments were put to teaching. Schools were estab- 
lished by missionary societiea and benevolent associations. 
U^Kin the organization of the bureau, a syi»teniatie plan of 
negro education ^vas adopted. A state auperintendeat of 
education was appointed to e^cercise general supervision 
over the schools. Sub-corn mission era were directed to set 
apart the necessary accoxnmodations, and to make provision 
for the employment of teachers.^ During tite first year of ita 
existence the bureau established sixty-eight schools in Missis- 
sippi, with an enrollment of 6271 pupiL*.* The teachers 
were for the most part from the North, were furniahed free 
tninsportation on account of the bureau, and were usually 
paid by raiasionary societies. The United Presbytenau body 
at one time had 6fteen teachers at Vicksburg and Davis 
Bend. The Freedraen'a Aid Commission, the American 
Missionary Association, the Indiana and Ohio Friends also 
supported schools in Mississippi. The opposition to negro 
schools led the coramisaioaer to publish a circular on Octo- 
ber 24, setting forth at length the advantages of educating 
tlie freedman, and the unwisdom of keeping him in igno- 
rance.* He advised that no schools be established in any 
place where a bureau agent was not stationed. He fur- 
nished tlie names of twenty-two places where he said it 
would be "safe and expedient" to open freedmen's schools.^ 
Public sentiment soon underwent a change, and many planters 
establiahed schools on their places* donated school sites to 

1 Report Secretary of War, 1S87-1808, pp. 621, 660. 
» Ex. DocB. 1st Ses. 39tb Cong. No, 09, p. 135, 
■ Sen. Duc^. Ut Ses. 39Ui Ci>ng. No. 27, p. 31. 

* The Vickahtry UtraiS aaid; "TLeae uiiBCmpulous agitatora wLo appoint 
themaeWea iii llie ii^me of the North to coma dotm here and tell the ne^o 
wli^t he ought to (io i( tbe governmtiit does not do thii or that, Dugbl to be 
ahlpped back to tlieir homos iind tvarued not to return again," 

• Ei, Doc* m Sea. 3etli Cong. No. 09, p. IW. 
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the freedmen, or contributed money for the erection of 

schoolhouses.^ 

One of tlie moat useful functions of the Freedmen 'a Bui-eau 
waa the cisaUtanue which it alToided in the leucljustiuent of 
the labor system, la order to pLevent dishouest eniplayera 
from tukiiig advantage of the freediuati's ignoi-ance to inveigle 
him iitto oppreaaive contracta, it was ordered that all labor 
agreements should be made in writing, and copies of the sfime 
filed with the neawat sub-eomraissioner, whose approval waa 
neceaaaiy to their validity.^ The chief objection to thia 
ruquirement waa the inconvenience to which it put the 
employer, and the Likelihood of iDJuatice resulting from the 
unfamiliarity of the agent with the value of the diffurent 
kinds of labor in the South, 

No complaint waa more general among the whitea than that 
the bureau eneonragyd the negroes in their idleness by taking 
them under ita care and dispensing nitiona to them. The 
complaint waa certainly not without foundation, and yet the 
higher offioiala of the bureau conatantly used tho vast influ- 
ence which they possessed with the freedmen, to induce them 
to form UboT contracts and to adojit habits of thrift and 
industry. It will be remembered that the freedmen for the 
most part refused to make contracts for the year 18G6, in ihe 
belief that the landa would be distributed amo]ig thera.^ 
Colonel Thomiis issued circular after circular adQioniahing 
the negroes that complaints were being made to him that 
they could not be induced to labor, and that as laborers they 
were unreliable. In order to encoui-age them to seek em- 
ployment, he offered to furnish free transportation to any 
ireedman who found it necessary to go to another part of the 
state in order to find employment. On the 31st of Decern- 
ber» 1865, he issued a circular reminding them that the time 
had come when it was highly important that they should 
make contracts for the ensuing year* in order that crops might 
be produced for their support. They were urged to familiar- 
ize themselvea with the forms of law, cherish a respect for 
ita commands, and regard tlieir contracts and obligations as 



' See Report Secretary of War, ISOT-I&IB, p. 821 ; also, report of John 
M. Laughtcn, umpector at scliools, y^is York Times, Aug. 9. ItMJZ. 

> Ki. Docs. Isl Sea. 3^lh Cong. No. (I!>, p. 1(18, 

* When the Fifty -^fth United Stat«3 Colored Tiifaiitry v/as iniuitered out at 
JilcksOQ in t'ebruiiry. l8StS^ not one of thetn Coald bc induced to enter IbtQ 
a labor contract. Cb»rlps Tranmn, N^imf York TTiwm, Feb. 4, l&lJH, 

A Nurtlicrii traveller says an lDtHllig>ent frcedman in Mississippi to1(i 
him tiiat he cnnsidered no man free wbu bad to worlc lor a liviBg. Iftia York 
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sacred. Every t;£fort seeiiis to have been mude to impresis 
upon them a senae of their obligationa to society and to civil 
government. A general order of tlie game date made it the 
duty of bureau agenU to see that freedmen were properly- 
contracted with ; to act as their next friend, by afi'ording thera 
advice oa all matters relating- to contracts; and to make full 
reports to hendquartera of all attempts to deal unjustly with. 
tbeni.' Again, on the 2d of January, 1866^ Colonel Thomas 
published an address to the freedmen of tlie state, telling them 
that he was tlieir lawful protector und adviser, and to some 
extent responsible for their conduct.^ Again lie reminded 
them of the neces.'iity of entering iiito contracts for the ensu- 
ing year, informed them that he had received many com- 
plaints charging them with not living up to their contracts, 
but working as they jileased, and deserting their crops when 
they knew that tlie employer would lose all- "-The time has 
come," he said, ** when you must contract for another year'a 
labor. I wish to impresa upon you the importance of doing 
this at once. Yon know that if a crop of coLLon is raised, the 
work must be begun soon, mid Imrnh employed for the year/' 
Continuing, he said, "I hope you are all convinced that you 
are not to receive property of any kind fi-om the government, 
and that you must labor for what you get like other people. 
As the representative of the government, I tuU you that your 
conduct is very foolish, and your refusal to work ia used by 
your enemies to your injury. ' He told them that the vagrant 
laws weru right in principle, and he could not ask the civil 
authorities to allow freedmen to remain idle and depend for 
their aubaistence upon begging or stealing. In regard to 
tUeir professed fear of entering into written contracts, he said : 
" Some of you have the absurd notion that if you put your 
hands to a contract you will somehow be made slaves. Thia 
ia all nonsense, made up by some foolish, w-icked person. 
Your danger lies exactly in the other direction. If you do 
not have some occupation, you will be treated as vagraJota„ and 
made to labor in the public works," 

Cttlonel Thomas time and again gave the freedmen sensi- 
ble advice like the above. In view of the great influence 
which army officers exerted upon tlie freed people, there can 
be little doubt that such addresses were productive of good 
result- 

Daring the winter of 1S65-1S66» Colonel Thomas made a 
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» Ex. Does. iBt Scs. 30tb Cong. No. 27, p. 38. 
> Sen. Docs. Ifit StA. SlUh Cong;. No, 27> 
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tour of iDvestigation through the state to ascertain^ as he said^ 

how the freedmen were being; treated by the whites, what 
they were doing, and the general effect of the return to civil 
law. Amone the towna visited by him were Jackson, Me- 
hdianf Lauderdale, Macon, Columbus, Aberdeen, Okoloua* 
Corinth, Holly Springs, Grenada, and Canton. He said he 
made it his object to converse with mayors, raagistratea, and 
other civil officers, together with the most influential freed- 
men. Upon the corapletion of his tour, he reported that the 
bureau " was working in perfect harmony with the state gov- 
ernment and the department comnoauder"; that freedraea 
had for the most part contracted with their old masters, had 
gone to work, and showed a disposition to live up to their 
contracted; that, on the whole, they were treated better than 
could be expected; that their freedom wiis generally recog- 
nized by the while people, who had undergone a cbange of 
feeling toward them ; that the praises of the freedman were 
being sounded everywhere for his readiness to work and his 
general good conduct, tliere being few ciimes among them 
greater than petty larcenies; that the vagrant laws were 
not being enforced in any of the towns, there being no neces- 
sity for it J and that the demand for labor exceeded the 
supply. 1 

The most notable political function of the bureau was to 
"afiEnrd protection and justice " to the freedmen. In General 
Slocura*s order of August 3, 1865^ announcing the establish- 
ment of the Freedmen'a Bureau, he directed that all legal 
controversies between white and colored persons should be 
adjudicated by the bureau, so long as the testimony of freed- 
men was excluded from the civil courts. But at the same 
time, he directed that military officers must not remove from 
the custody of the civil authorities any freedman charged 
with larceny or other misdemeanor, where tlie court was will- 
ing to concede to the negro offender the same privileges as 
were granted to whites. He declared that it was not the 
purpose o£ the government to screen negro criminals from 
just putiishment, nor to encourage thera in the idea that they 
could escape the penalties of crime, but simply to secure to 
them the rights of fi-eenien.^ The policy of removing civil 
cases to bureau tribunals wiis extremely objectionable to the 
whites, and was vigorously protested against by the civil 
authorities. On several oceaaions, the forcible removal of 



1 Ren, Docs, let Sea. -TOth Cong- No. 27. p. 43. 
* New York Tribuit€, Aug. 18, la06. 
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white offenders from the cuatody of the civil officials created 
not a little excitement. One of these was the case of Joseph 
Jackson, who was charged with the murder of a negro in 
Washington County, the only witness to the act being a 
bhick man, whoae testinjony was not admitted to the court. 
Jackson waa taken from the custody of the civil authoritiea, 
and in pursuance of orders from Washington, tried before a 
military comraission.^ That the authority of the bureau 
officials waa sonietinies abused, appears from the following 
caae. A master was before the court of Madison County, 
charged with maltreating an apprentice. Colonel Donald- 
son, sub-commissioner of the bureau, undertook to instruct 
the circuit judge as to what he should do in the pi-emises. 
This communication was refeiTed to Governor Humphreys, 
who sent it to the major general commanding, with a letter 
in which he pointed out the fact that so far aa the differences 
in the law of apprenticeship were concerned, the advantages 
were with colored children. ** Why the legislature baa dis- 
criminated thu8 in favor of the freedmen is," he said, '*not 
for the CKecutive to itiquiro into ; but ta avoid collision be- 
tween the military and civil authorities, it is important for 
the civil officers to know with certainty whether these laws 
are to be nnllified." The matter ended with a letter from 
Colonel Thomas to Lieutenant Colonel Donaldson, in which 
he said : " Nothuig but the most convincing proof that the 
child was iidiuinanly treated should have caused you to take 
any step for his release, and then only after the refusal of 
the judge of probate to release him on the presentation of 
the facts as they were before you. It is the policy of the 
bureau to i-ecognize the civil power of the state to the fullest 
extent, and to infuse into the minds of tlie freedmen respect 
for the civil officers and government under which they must 
live at no distant day. It ia not desired to nullify any stato 
law, but to soften the application of those parts that may 
seem oppressive, and to interfere for the protection of freed- 
men only in individual cuses, wlien local prejudices may 
cause the executive or judicial officers of the state to deny 
the freedmen the rights which we are here to secure them. 
If you will examine the decision of Juflge Campbell attached 
to this paper, you will see that he ia willing to give the law 
an interpretation that is liberal and just. It would be wrong 
for the burean to assume any attitude that would injure this 
officer's influence. It ia my opinion that the larger nuniber 

^ Neiff York Tribune, Aog. 18, IMS. 
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of the judges of the state would render the same decisioiis, 
and that ouly isolated cases occur where the law is inter- 
preted oppreaaively. It is but treating them with due respect 
to make an effort to correct an evil through them, before any 
other method is adopted. You will see on reflection that it 
was not proper to write a letter of instructions to any officer 
of the civil government. You will^ therefore, in the case of 
Charlea Fitard, write a letter to the judge of probate at 
Canton, Misgiasippi, saying that you withdraw your letter of 
instruction a.*' ' 

A conflict between the bureau authorities and the civil 
power oceuned in Copiah County in November, 1S65. An 
officer of the bureau had been arreated by the sheriff on a 
warrant, issued by a magistrate, for assault and battery upon 
a citizen. Tha officer defied the sheriff, but was finally ar- 
rested and lodged in jail. He refused to give bond for hia 
appearance at the next terra of the circuit courts although it 
is alleged a number of persons offered to make his bond. 
The militaiy authorities decided to release him, and a detach- 
ment from the Fifty-eighth Colored Infantry took him from 
the jail and arrested the deputy sheriff who executed the 
warrant. Governor Humphreys telegraphed the facte to the 
President, and asserted that tlie civil authorities were being 
defied by the military. The President at once directed Gen- 
eral Osterhaus to cause the release of the deputy sheriff, and 
ordered that no more interferences of this kind be permitted. 
The commander who was responsible for the affair was relieved 
of his command.^ 

The possibility of conflicts between the bureau and civil 
authorities was diminished by the arrangement between Gov- 
ernor Sharkey and Colonel Thomas, in which it was agreed 
that negro testimony should be admitted to the courts, and 
military interference should cease. Tlie arrangement was so 
generally carried out in good faith by the judicial authorities 
that all Freedmen's Bureau courts were discontinued Novem- 
ber 1, 1865.^ All further interference by the bureau officiala 
in any manner with the execution of the state laws or judicial 
proceedings were henceforth forbidden. On account of the 
ignorance and poverty of the freedmen, however, provision 
was made for assisting them in the prosecution of their cases 
in the courts* They were advised as to their rights at law, 

^ Ooodspeed^s Memoirs of MiaaiHsippt, Vol. 11. p. 2Q, 

^ J&cksnn correfipondent jVew York Bnilji ^crci, Nov. 16, 1865; also Nevt 
Tork 7Vi7)Hii/, November 26. 
' Ei. Dwjs. let SeH. mt Gong, Wo. 60+ p. lfi&. 
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and were aided by profeaeionAl counsel. Sub-cominissioner» 
were directed to appear before the courts in behulf of colored 
litigants^ advise them as to the merita of their cases, and of 
the best mode of procedure, and to see that witnesyea were 
suitably instructed in regard to the nature and reaponsibility 
of oatlia.^ A Northern attorney was employed to act as 
special counsel for freedraen who had cases before the courU. 
He reported, December 1, 18(}5, that he had defended freed- 
men in nineteen cases and had sworu out writs of habeas 
coj'pus for their benefit in seventeen instances.^ He was sat- 
isfied as to the judicial integrity of tlie judges, and did not 
think that a white jury would knowingly convict an innocent 
freedman. 

With the surrender of the judicial functions of the bureau, 
it was announced that the vagmncy laws might be enforced, 
and convicted parties put to work on the public roada or 
banded over to the bureau authorities, who would undertake 
to find employment for them ; that no more marriage licenses 
would be issued by bureau officials, except upon refusal of 
county clerks to issue them ; and that no further regulations 
would be made concerning the price of labor.^ 

Several elianges were made in the administration of the 
bureau in Mississippi. Colonel Thomiia'3 administration was 
marked by numerous conflicts between the military and civil 
authorities, and his course was the subject of constant com- 
plaint by the whites. He was superseded, early in 1866, by 
Greneral Thomas J. Wood, whose administration seems to 
have been an improvement over that of his predecessor. 
There were fewer collisions with the civil authorities, and 
the geneml tone of society assumed a more settled condition. 
He reported that the whites were " acting nobler than could 
be expected of them," that they manifested a disposition to 
obey the laws and become loyal citizens, and that Le and the 
civil government worked in perfect harmony,* General 
Wood turned over to the civil authorities all complaints of 
crime except in a few extraordinary cases. In all such cases, 
he said, substantial justice had been done the negro, and 
nffenilci.'s punished. In the beginning of the year, he advised 
tbe freedmea to form labor contracts, but refuaed to enforce 
the state law alisohitely requiring them to contract. His 
administration was the subject of favorable comment by the 

1 Heport of the commisflinnrr, F-s. Docs, let Sea. SOU) Cong. No. 69, p. 173. 

* El. Docs. Iflt KeB. 3Pt!i Cong. No. 2T, p. iW. 

* Ibid. No. Oth. II, IT.'i. 

* .V<iP York Times, Feb. 4, 1860. 
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wliiteB.^ He whs succeeded, in January, 1867, by General 
Alvan C. CiilleTu, who was the last assistant commissioner, 
Tlie olSees of district military commander and assistant com- 
missioner of the bureau were consolidated in 1867. 

Congress, in July, 1868, directed that the bureau be with- 
drawn fi'om the several states* and its operations, with the 
exception of the education and bounty divisions, be discon- 
tinued after January 1, 1869. Freedmeit were reminded that 
they must now lo<ik to the civil magistrates for protection of 
their J'iglits, and that supplies of food, clothing, medicines, free 
tranaportation, and ajssiatance in making contracts mu&t soon 
ceajje,^ 

The chief objection of the Southern white man to the 
bureau was that it established a sort of espionage over his 
conduct* He could not enter into a contract with a freed- 
man, no matter how advantageous the terms might have been 
to both, without the approval of a bureau, agent whose head- 
quarters were perhaps fifty miles away, and who perhaps 
tiiew little of the value of the consideration he was called 
npon to approve. If a colored employee neglected hia crop, 
and the employer discharged him, the employer was almost 
eure to be arrested and brought before a Freedmen's Bureau 
court. Police regulations intended to check the deraoralizar 
tion of the freedmen, and compel them to work, were often 
construed as attempts to deprive them of their newly acquired 
rights. Being released from the effects of the old alave laws 
that prevented them from asserahling at night, they now 
seemed to be possessed of the belief that it was uurepublican 
not to wander about and hold meetings of different kinds. 
The attempts of the civil authorities to restrain tliis new 
propensity were not generally allowed to be enforced. 

In June, 1866, Generals Steadman and Fcllerton visited 
the state aa special commissioners to investigate the affairs 
of the bureau.* They spent more or less time at Meridian, 
Columbus, Corinth, Grenada, Jackson, and Vicksburg, where 
they had personal interviews with all classes of the inhabit- 
ants. They reported that only here and there had the 
bureau accomplished any good. The chief objection* they 
saidj was not due to the conduct of the higher officials, but to 

' The Vfi-fcsburg Hrrald said : *' So high does he aland in the pstimatton of 
rmr people, l.hiit it would Iw foituniile for the country if ite adininistraiitm of 
Uto Frcidujeii's Bureiiu coald hare such an oii)i^hU:ntd and t<xci;llt^ni of&cer 
Ha Cieneral Wood in eVt'ry StAte. Sf?e alao the RfparL at GfidfraJs Std^odman 
and Fullerton, Chicago Trihnne, Aug, 10, 196(1. 

a Report Si5etBtAry of War, 18*19-1870. Vot I p. 497. 

' Their report ia printed iu the 2i6xc York Timft of July 7, IS'IQ. 
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the subordinates, "who had the idea that the bureau was 
established simply for the freedmen." ^ 

1 The New York Timet of Oct. 6, 1866, contains a letter from I. T. Mont^ 
gomery, an intelligent negro at Davis Bend, and the first of his race to hold 
a public office in Hisaissippi, complaining of the dishonesty of the bureau 
agents in charging excessive fees for their services. The only instances of ofi^ 
cial dishonesty among the subordinate oflBcials which I have been able to find 
was the case of an agent in Rankin County, who was convicted of malfeas- 
ance by a military commission and sentenciBd to the penitentiary. See H. 
Mis. Docs. M Ses. 40th Cong. No. 63, p. 240. 

Another agent in De Soto County was dismissed by General Oillem for 
imposing illegal fines and for collecting money for a negro woman and refua- 
ing to pay it over to her. Ibid. p. 194. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH 

The Reestablishment op Citil Goveritm«s:t 

i. the final act of reconstruct ion 

The reconatructiou legislature, the body which was to per- 
form the final act La the work of coiigresaioaal reconstruc- 
tion, »o far AS the duty of the state was concerned, met at 
Jackson, January 11, 1870, in pursuance of the orders of the 
comraanding general. It was the first meeting of a legisla- 
tive body in tlie state since the inauguration of the congres- 
sional policy of reconstruction, the legislature elected in 
1868 having never been convened on account of the defeat 
of the constitution to which it owed its existence. 

In personnel as well as in politics, the first reconstruction leg- 
islature differed widely from any law-making body that had ever 
assembled in the state. In the fii>st place, it contained nearly 
forty colored merabera, most of whom were slaves np to tlie 
close of the war.^ Not one of them had any legislative expe- 
rience, some of them had alraost no conception of their duties 
as lawmakei-s, while a goodly number were unable to read and 
write, and were cncnpelled to attach tlieir signatures to the 
legi'^lative pay r<ilLs in the form of a "mark."^ There were, 
on the other hand, some very intelligent negroes in the legis- 



^ As far oe T am nhh to delermtne, llie foElowlDg ts a Hat of the colored 
membera in tlie lower House ; — 

Chariea P- Heaii, f'tk-r' Burrow, and Albert Jolmgoq of Warren ; Kenry 
May&on and C, V. ScirrU of Hfinia ; J. F, Bolden of Lowndes ; John R. Lynch 
and H, P. Jao-oba of AiiauiH ; Kdiiiuiid SL'arljuroogb and Ciceru Mitclitll uf 
Uolinea ; Dr. J.J. SiKlliitan nl Madison ; Willmin lloiuje« of Monroe ; Isbnm 
Stewart, Nathan McNrese, nud A. K, Davie of Noxubee; John Mnrt'an and 
Dr. Stitea of Washlnsnon ; \V. H. Foote of Yazoo ; Ambrose Hendersun 
of Cliickttaaw ; M. T. Newnom of ClaiUirae; Einaauel Handy of Copiah; 
MerrimoD Howard of Jeffer&on j J. Aaron Moore of Laudoirdale ; David 
Hi^^gina of Olttibh'^La ; C. A. Yancey and J. Fl. Piles of Panolsi ; II. M. Foley 
aiitl Geotpe W. White of Wilkin«r>n ; C. M. Bowles of Bolivar; Kfchard 
Grig^^H of Issaquena ; and Geon;e Charles of Lawrence. 

" My auihnrity for this slateinf'at is a letter from Senator Peau, who was 
Et the time state superintendent of education. 
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lature, this being particularly true of the ministers of the 

fospel, of Avhom there were about one dozen in the lower 
[ouse. In the Senate there were five Colored members, three 
of whom were Tninisters.^ 

(Nothing illnstrateg better the extent of the revolution than 
the fact tliat some of the wealthiest counties of the state were 
represented whoUy by men who a few years before were negro 
slaves. Thns W&nen, of which Vickshurg is the chief place^ 
was represented in the House and Senate hy four neeroea. 
Hinds, the county in which the state capital is located, had 
two negro representatives and one negro senator ; Adams, 
of which Natchez ia the county seat, — ^a county stiinding 
first in the histoiy of the state for ita ancient aristocracy, its 
wealth and culturcj was represented in the lower House by 
three negroes, and in the Senate by another; the large wealthy 
county of Washington, of which Greenville is the chief town^ 
had two colored representatives and one colored senator; the 
great county of Nosuliee, in the eastern part of the state* 
noted for its fertile prairie farms and well-to-do planters, was 
represented by three negroes; Holmes, Panola, and Wilkin- 
son, all large and wealthy counties, had two colored repre- 
sentatives each, while a good many others had one each. In 
addition to this element, there wius a sprinkling of "carpet 
bitggers," for the most part ex-Union soldiers, who had re- 
cently settled in the state.^ These two elements, together 
with the " scalawags," or native white Republicans, consti- 
tuted a large majority, and thua easily outvoted the repre- 
sentatives of the class which had hitherto held the political 
power of the state. They controlled the organization of 
the legislature, shaped the legialation, and established the 
public policy of the state. The House organized by electing 
to the Bpeakei^sbip Dr, Franklin, a "caipet bagger" from 
New York. He sat for the county of Yazoo. Immediately 
after the completion of the organization. General Ames, 
in hid capacity as provisional governor, sent in a message 
requesting immediate consideiution. of the Fourteenth and 



1 Tlje colored aeiiators were Hev. H. R. Revels of AdlEkms ; Rev. WUUajn 
Gray of Washington ; Htv. T. W. Striii-(eroE W-irrcn j Charles Caldwell tif 
Hlufls ; and Robert Gleed of Lowndes. lU-velsljecame a UniteJ Suites Piina- 
tor, Gray a brigatlier general of state militia, ami Caldweli was killed shortly 
after tlie Clinton rioi« in ]H7j. 

3 The "carpet badgers" in this legislature wlio subBequently figured 
promiiieiitly in the politicB ai tlu' Ktate, were W. H. Gibbs from tHinoin ; 
A. Warner from Connecticut ; A. T. Morgan from Wisconsin ; A. G. Packer 
fltinn New Varlc ; O, C- frciicli from Ohio ; W. B. Cunningliain fmta Penn- 
Bjlrania ; W. IL Warren fronL Massacbafiietu.; aud II. W. I^ewia from Ohio. 
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Fifteenth, Amendments. They were promptly ratified by 
large majorities.^ 

This completed the reconatraction of Mississippi, so far 
34 the duly of the stftte in the premises was concerned. In 
performing this final act the duty of the legislature was 
minLaterial only. It was made an absolute condition prece- 
dent to the reestabliahnient of civil government and admis- 
sion to repreaeiitation in Congresa. General Ames informed 
the membera that they were entitled to no corape]isation, and 
that they had no power to enter upon geneml legialation, until 
this act had been performed. 

It devolved upon tlie legislature at this session to choose 
three United States senators, — one for the full term begin- 
ning March 4, 1871, and two for unexpired terms. For the 
full term, Governor-elect Alcorn was chosen almost unani- 
mously, For the uneTcpired terms, General Ames and the 
Rev. Hiram R. Revels (colored) vi'ere chosen.^ Senator 
Revels went to Miyaissippi during the war as tlie chaplain of 
a negro regiment. He enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first colored man to secure a seat in the United Statea Senate, 
and strangely enough was chosen to fill tlie unexpired term 
of Jefferson Davis.* The more sentimental of the radicals 
saw in this the fulfilment of a pmphecy whii:h Davia ia 
alleged to have made to Simon Cameron upon the former's 
withdrawal fiora the Senate in 1861, namely that in all proba- 
bility a black negro would be sent there to take his place.* 
After ratifying the constitutional amendment and electing 
United States senators, the legislature adjourned to await the 
action of Congress. 

1 The Foarteenth by a voce of 23 to 2 in the Senate ; and by a Vote gf 87 
to 6 in the House. The Fifteenth wns raiiflfd by tlie Senate utiatimioufily ; 
ID tbe Ilauae but one vote wiuj cn.st aj^alnst iL 

^ General Atnvs received all tlie llepulilican votes m tbe Senate and "2 In 
the IIuiiii«, Bs a^iiiBt 19 for Lowi^', Deuiocrat. Kevele was brought in and 
eUccted a^ a ''dnrk bors^." GEsneml Eggltuiton being the If^fng candjd&te In 
the beginning of the conteat. 

* Dr, Uevela was born m North Carolina^ removBU to Indiana in early llfe^ 
where lie attendttcl a Quiikcr HQiiiinary and beciiiiie n. McUiodist mbiisttir aud 
a teochRr. At the outbreak nf llie war ho Was eiigii.§;ed in pastoral wOrk at 
Baliiiiiore, but at once emcred the Fedt-ra] servicG and attsist^d in the organi- 
zatinn of two negro reRinients. He fo]lr*wed tbe aniiy to Jackson, MiBsiusippi, 
and aided in tbe adininist ration of the Fri.'edmen.'H Ijureaii. At the cloeo of 
the war^ be settled at Natt^beZ and became a presiding elder spd a. nieniber of 
the state Senate, "which position he waa holding at the time of his election 
lo tbe United States Senate. Since 1873 be bae lived at Holly SpringSf 

• JVew York World, March 4, 1370. 
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II, EEADMISSION TO THE UNION 



The gtftte having fulfilled every condition of the recon- 
struction actSt and of the act under which the constitution 
had been resubmitted, evety consideration of good faith 
required its speedy admission to the Union on an equality 
with the original states* On the 3d of February, 1870, 
General Butler, from the committee on reconstructiou, re- 
ported a hill for this purpose, and asked that it be put imme- 
diately upon its passage, it being the same in substance as the 
bill to readmit Virginia, which had already been fully dis- 
cussed.^ This bill provided for the readmission of the atate 
upon the condition that befoi-e any member of the legislature 
should take his seat, or any officer of the state should enter 
upon the discbarge of his duties, he should take and subscribe 
to the following oatli, a copy of which was to be deposited 
with the Secretaiy of State for permanent preservation : "I 
do solemnly swear that I have never taken an oath aa a mem- 
ber of Congreaa or as an officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any state legislatui e, or as an executive or judicial 
olScer of any state to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and afterward engaged in rebellion against the same, 
or giTen aid or comfort to the enemies thereof, so help me, 
God." The provision did not apply to those whose poHtioal 
disabilities bad already been removed by Congresg.^ Addi- 
tional conditions were: firwt, that the constitution should 
never be amended ho aa to deprive any citizen of the right to 
vote; second, that it should never be lawful for the state to 
deprive any citizen of the United States, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of ser\'itude, of the right to bold 
oflSce uader the constitution and laws of the state ; third, the 
constitution should never be amended so as to deprive any 
citizen of the United States of the benefits and privileges of 
the public schools.^ Mr. Beck offered as a substitute for the 
Butler bill a simple resolution for the unconditional readmis- 
sioD of the state. The substitute was rejected, and the Huller 



I 



1 Glote, 2d Sea, 41et CoDg. pt. i. p. 1013. 

' Mfwl of the proiniiifint RepuTDlicans of the stal* had alreaJy secmred the 
removal of Uieir disabiliLLes. By a coiicurruiit rusitlutiyij of Jiinuaiy 15, the 
diaabiUliea of l3!l such persons were retuoved. Moal of them were ofiSeets 
elect, and ttie rL-eulutinu waa pastaed to enabli^ liiem to qualify. Among tLeru 
were JuUgca Sipimll, Orr, and PeytOD, and Hoa, J, S. Morris, Hon^ J. L« 
Morphia, and George E. HarriH. 

' Glcbe^ 2d Sea^ 4lflt Cong. pt. i, p. mS. 
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bill paaaed on February 3, by a yea and nay vote of 136 to 
56.^ In the Senate, the bill was referred to the judiciary 
committee, of which Mr. Trumbull of Illinois wju; chairman- 
On February 10, the committee reported back the bill with 
the recommendation that the jsreamble, tog-ether with all the 
conditions prescribed for the readmission of the state, he 
struck out, and that a eimple regolution be adopted providing 
for the readmiasion of the state to representation * Thia was 
the same aa Beck's auhstitnte. Every requirement of Con- 
gress had been complied with. A constitution in harmony 
with the reconstruction acts had been framed and ratified 
almost unanimously. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments had been ratiiied by votes approaching unanimity. 
State officers, members of the legislature, and represenlati^ea 
and senators in Congress had been elected and were waiting 
to enter upon the discharge of their duties. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there were men in Congress who desired to impose 
unreasonable conditions upon the people of the state, or keep 
them under military rule- Butler in the House and Morton 
in the Senate were the leaders of this party. They demanded 
the reimposition of the old proscription features of the con- 
stitution which had been overwhelmingly rejected at the polls 
in 1869. They went even further, and imposed restrictions 
which, in effect* deprived the state of its equality with the 
original members of the Union. One of the conditions 
imposed by the Butler bill denied to the state the power of 
changing its organic law in certain particulars. Nothing 
could have been more contrary to the spiiit of the Fedei-al 
Constitution. 

The debate over the readmission of Mississippi continued 
at intervals for a period of two weeks, when Senator Sherman, 
on February 17, gave notice that unless a vote was reached 
very soon, be intended to antagonize other public measures 
with the Mississippi bill. On the same day, the recommen- 
dation of the judiciary committee was rejected by a vote of 
32 to 27, and the main bill, as it came from the House, passed 
by a vote of 50 to 11.^ It was signed by the President on 
February 23. And thus, after having been excluded, to all 
intents and purposes, from the Union for a period of five 

1 Globe, Sd S«s. 'iUt Cong. pt. I p. t014. 

' Oa January 31. Seiiator Morton bad introdaced a bill to readrnil Miagii*- 
eippl. On FcbniEiry I, Senator C'ojikling inlrLiduced a slniUar bill, Bnth 
were referred to the Cominiitee on Judiciary, but were indetinltely pgslponed, 
as the sulijecomattei- was covered by tlie House tfiU^ 

* Globe, avpra, p. 1381. 
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yeai-a, during three of which it was treateil as conquered terri- 
tory, and hekl under mihtary government, the stite was re- 
stored to the Union, but with conditions annexed which very 
materially impaired its sovereignty, and left it far from being 
on an equality with the origin:d states of the Uniou. Tt is the 
essence of a Federal system tliat the distribution of powers 
among the constituent members shall be the act of the sover- 
eign, and not of the government. Congreas, in assuming the 
power to deprive the state of the right to change its con?ititu- 
tion of governinent in certain partienlars, arrogated to itself 
sovereign powers, and had it been able to enforce its com- 
mands, the principle of the Federal system would have been 
destroyed, and a league inter disparates left in its place. 
Some of these limitations have been disregarded, and no one 
doubts that the others may be set aside in the same way. 
This is one of the numerous instances of the utter break- 
down of the reconstruction policy. 

Upon receipt of information that the President had ap- 
proved the Mississippi bill, ]\fr. Henry Wilson presented the 
credentials of -Senator -elect Revels, and requested that they 
be read and that he be sworn in. The Senator*a ei'cdentiala 
bore the signature of Adalbert Ames, who styled himself 
Brevet Major General U. S. A, and Provisional Governor of 
Mississippi. They certified that Revela had been duly elected 
a Senator of the United States by the legislature on January 
20, 1870, for the unexjiired term begining March 4, 1865, and 
ending March 4* 1871. Inimediatel)' after the reading, Sena- 
tor Saulsbury of Delaware raised an objection to the reception 
of such evidence, and declared that the certificate of amilitary 
officer was not such evidence at? was required by law ; that Gen- 
eral Ames, who atyled himaelf provisional governor, was not 
the true executive of Mississippi; that another pei"son elected by 
the legal votere of the state in accordance with the laws and 
constitution, was the rightful governor, and the pei-son whose 
signature was required by act of Congress to be attached to 
the credentials of aenators elect. Senator Stockton offered a 
resolution toreferthe credentials of both Ames and Revels to 
the judiciary committee with instructions to inquire and 
report whether either or both had been citizens of the United 
States nine years, and whether the former was not, iox several 
years prior to and at the time of his election, n commanding 
officer in the army of the United States. This resolution was 
discussed on the 24th and 25th of February, after which it 
was rejected. A motion to administer the oath of office to 
Senator Revels was then carried by a vote of 48 to 8, where- 
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upon be was escorted to the desk by Mr, Wilson and sworn 
in.' The day on which Senator Revels took his seat, Mr. 
Robertson presented the credentials of General Ames. They 
were referred to the judiciary conimittee.* On the 18th of 
March, Senator ConkUng, from the committee, reported back 
a resolution that General Ames was not eligible to a seat in 
the Senate of the United States. Senator Conkling took occa- 
sion to say that had the question been one of sentiment, an 
adverse report could have commanded no support, but that 
inasmuch as the general had gone to Mississippi under mili- 
tary orders, and runiained there iri obedience tu the same, he 
could not be considei'ed a citizeu of the state at the time of 
his election.^ 

The debate on the resolution was able and lengthy> ex- 
tending through a period of several weeks. The chief 8up- 
portei-s of General Ames were Senatora Morton, BoutweU, 
EdiDUuds, and Sherman. Bayard and Thurman led the op- 
poaition. Much was said in regard to the form of the cre- 
dentials which General Ames presented. They were a& 
follows : — 

Tj, Adelbert Ames, Brevet Major General tJ. B. A., Provi- 
sional Governor of Mississippi, do hereby certify that Adelbert 
Ames was elected United States Senator by tJie legislature of this 
state on the IKth day of January, 1870, for the unexpired tenn 
which coiumeuced on the 4th day of March, 18G9, and which will 
end on the 4th day of March, 1875- 

In testimony whereof^ I have herpunto set my hand and caused 
the great seal of the state of Mississippi to be afilxed this 25th 
day of January, 1870. 

Brevet Major General If. S- Armtf, 
Provisional Qovemor of Mississippi. 

Although there was no evidence of irregularity or illegality 
in thus certifying to his own election, it was, to be sure, an 



I Globe, Sd Sea. 4l3t Con^, pt. ii. p. 166S. It wasaaid that tlie die<iiititida 
of poetic justice repaired ths.t Senator Revels should be given ibe Eelfaatii^ 
seat wbicli Jellerscin DaviB bad occupied, but it appears that Davla's seat was 
held by a^ SeiiutOf from Kansas fvlio decbned to surrender it. 

» Ibid, p, 1642. 

• Hiid. p. l&fiti. The ./tickson C'!(irif)>l preferred Revels to Ain^a as aSeua- 
tor. In the i^int!^ of Jan. ^0, ISTD, ll naid HeV'els wa:s a citl3:eii <>f the state 
aisti a regifttf red votftF, and would ejtpect to retum to Mississippi after the ei- 
pimtLon of Mb term. \vbLle General Ames did not b&ve the Alighif Ht idea of 
evBr a^in being within bet bord«;i^ after cnJSS'iDg the Tcnuea^ea bnfi Ob his 
Jaumey to Waaluiiglun. 
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anomalous proceeding for a military commander^ with the 
vast power which he exercised, to declare himself elected to 
the United States Senate. Nothing just like this had occurred 
in the history of the United States. It was charged that he 
had made use of his influence over the legislature to secure 
his election.' There is no evidence that General Ames was 
not regularly and legally elected by the legislature, over which 
he undoubtedly wielded great influence. But there can be 
little doubt, on the other hand, that he was guilty of bad taste 
in becoming a candidate^ in view of the relationship which he 
sustained. It was discieditable to him and the profession 
in which he had honorably distinguished himself, that his 
sense of propriety and his conviction of right did not lead 
him to take another course. He owned no real property in 
the state, paid little or no taxes for the support of the govern- 
ment, knew little of the state and its needs ; in fact, was a 
stranger to the people, and had little respect for their tastes, 
habits^ and prejudices. He was euniraoned before the judi- 
clary comtnittee and asked as to hh intention of making Mis- 
sissippi his permanent residence at the time he became a 
candidate. He replied : " Upon the ijuccess of the Republi- 
can party in Mississippi, 1 was repeatedly approached to 
become a candidate for the United States Senate. For a long 
time I declined. I wrote letters declining. A number of 
persons visited this city [Washington] to find arguments by 
which I might be influenced to become a candidate. I hesi- 
tated, because it would necessitate the ahandonraent of mj 
whole militaiy life. Finally, for public and personal reasone^ 
I decided to become a candidate and leave the army. My 
intentions were puhhcly declared and sincere. I even made 
arrangements almost iinal and permanent with a person to 
manage property I intended to buy."* He declared that it 
was doubtful if he would have remained in the state and 
made it his home bad he failed of election to the Senate,^ 
The action of the Senate was hastened by a joint resolution 
of the legislature, passed March 24, declaring it to be the 
solemn judgment of that body that Senator Ames's election 
was regular and legal, and requesting his immediate admls- 

' One of these chargea waa tftat he had pUoed the colored raembera of the 
le^slature under obligatinna to li[m by invitinsj them to a charapa^e pn-rty ; 
aaotber, tha.t he had tlireatt-np'd tn witlihnM their per diem hi case of hia 
defeat; anothfr, that GeDeral Orant wauled hini choa«n, ftud that the state 
would fad of re^idmiBsion in the event of liis fnilare to secure a eeat in ihe 
Senate. The ctiarges do nut tieein to have been taken wrioiiflly. Sea Speecb 
of Garrett Da^is, Globa, 2d 8m. 41«tCQDR. pt, U. p, 219S. 

■ Ibid. F- 2125. > Ibid. p. 2L30. 
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Bion.^ The report of the committee that he was not an iuhab* 
itant of the state at the time of his election, and was not, 
therefore, eligible to a seat in the Senate, was rejected on 
April 1 by a vote of 40 to 12. He was escnrted to the desk 
by Mr. Morrill, and sworn in.* Neither Ames nor Revels poa- 
aessedanyof the qualities of the representative in the Ameri- 
can sense of the term, and it was certainly straining- a tech- 
nicality to say that General Ames was a bona Jlde resident 
of the state. He regarded himself aa the special representa- 
tive of the colored race, whose tights he had upheld while 
military governor.^ 

The state having been admitted to the Union, and Alcorn 
having qualified as civil governor, General Ames turned over 
the government to him» and passed from the army into the 
United States Senate, In thus exchanging a military career 
for a civil one, he committed^ according to his own admission, 
the fatal error of his life. Geneml Orders No- 25, dated 
February 26, 1870, recited the facts relative to the readmia- 
sion of the state to the Union, and announced that the com- 
mand hitherto known as the fourth military district had 
ceased to exist. 



ni. THE INAUGURATION OF A CIVIL GOVERNOR 

It will be remembered that after latifying the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments and electing United States sena- 
tors, the legislature adjourned to await the action of Congresg. 
On the 8th of March, it reassembled, the state having in 
the meantime been readmitted to the Union. On the 10th, 
Mr. Alcorn, the tirat Hepulilican civil governor, was inaugu- 
rated, and received the "crown of civil government from the 
handij of the conqueror." His inauguration marked the close 
of niilitJiry rule under which the stite bad existed for years. 
Government by military commanded}, provost marshals, and 

' niiibe. 2d Sfli. 4lBt Cong- p. 23l4, 

> Ibid. p. '2.349. Among tlie twelve aenatore wbo voted a^net Beating 
him were Coakiin;;. S<:hur7., Erlmujiitli*, ftud Trumtmll- 

' He said ■ ** I fnuiid, when I was inilitary govenior of Miai;i.-<sippl that % 
blacit c'jde eiJEited there, tliat negroes tiail tin riglita., anil tiiat they were 
Hot permitl^d ,to exercise tde rig'his of citizenahip, I liad givpii Vti^m the 
proticlioiT tbey were entitled lo under the Ifiws. atid I betifvt-d that I 
could render Ihem gK^i aervice. I felt that. I hid a njiasinn iiy perform 
in their interest, and I heaitatingly coiiBetitcd to represent them oiid unite 
tmy fortune with tbelis." Testimony before Boutwell Cummittee, March 
28, 1676, p. IT. 
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military commissioiis was no longer to exist. Legislative 
enactments were to take the place of ** general ordeis," and 
the decrees and judgments of the courts were no longer liaUe 
to be suspended by militaty commandeis. The troops were 
withdrawn from the state, with the exception of small detach- 
ments at two or three of the huger towns, and the civil 
authorities were left to perform their duties nninterfered with. 
A large part of the governor's inaugural was of a personal 
character. He spoke of his attachment to the state of Mis- 
sissippi, of his long identification with the people, of his solici- 
tude for their welfare ; he told of the sacrifice of conviction 
which he had made in joining in the " madness which had 
plunged the state into ruin**; and spoke apologetically, as 
he was so often wont to do, of his course in voting for the 
ordinance of secession, and of his hearty acceptance of the 
l^al consequences which attached to his action. ^'Seces- 
sion,** he said, " I have ever denounced as a fallacy.'* **■ In 
casting my lot with my own people in the late war, 1 did not 
seek justification behind logical subtleties. When I said in 
the secession convention, *■ the Rubicon is crossed, I join the 
army that moves to Rome,' I spoke not as a sophist, aiter the 
fashion of Calhoun, but as a rebel, after the fashion of Caesar.^ 
I took the step in full view of the fact that it was one of 
simple rebellion. In the exercise of the right of revolution, I 
accepted all its risks with my eyes open to the fact that those 
risks included, in both law and fact, the penalties attaching to 
treason. And during even the first hour of defeat, when I 
lay with my people crushed under the heels of thundering 
armies, I accepted the fact that one end of the rope around 
my neck and around their necks had been grasped by the 
hands of a triumphant conqueror." 

Few of the ex-Confederates were so ready as Alcorn to 
acknowledge that their action was rebellion, or openly to 
advocate the reconstruction policy. The majority of the 
leaders advised cheerful acquiescence in, and obedience to, the 
reconstruction measures, but the advice was not based on any 
assertion that the measures were either wise or expedient. 
Alcorn was almost alone in basing his action as a secessionist 
on the right of revolution rather than on an inherent legal 
power of a state to withdraw from the Union, and by force of 
arms to maintain the separation permanently. He was equally 



1 Relative to this declaraUon the Jaciaon Clarion of March 11, 1870, said 
it would bare been nearer the truth, in view of Alcorn's military record, if he 
had said be was a soldier after the fasliiou of Falstafl. 
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ftlone amoTi? the prominent seceaaiomata in the view that the 
[lenaltiea which attached to his action were those of treason, 
the coiuraon view being that as belligerents they were legally 
incapiible of committing treason against the United States. 
Whether Alcorn's views were the result of honest convictions 
or of policy there ia a difference of opinion. He seems to 
have been sincere in his professions. Of hia attachment to 
the people of the state, founded on long residence and identi- 
fication of interests, there cun be no doubt. He declared in 
hia inaugural that he was a Southern man in heart and soul. 
" My affections," he said, " my interests, my habits of thought, 
identify me indivisibly with the people of the South. The 
conqueror of the armies in which one of my sons won a 
major's star, and another a martyr*a crown, is no more a sub- 
ject of love with me than with any other Southern soldier. 
The militaiy government which I have the happiness to bow 
out of the state was no more a subject of pleasure to me than 
it was to any other Misaissippian whose blood glows as mina 
does with the iustincta of self-government." With regard to 
their new relation, and the hopefulness of the future, the 
governor said: "The Union has brought us back, pardoned 
children, into its bosom. It bids us go forwai'd this day to 
the reconsb-uction of a government on the riiioa left by our 
own madness. Restored to our lost place in the sisterhood of 
statess by the grace of the nation, that grace has brought us 
back an equal among sovereigns. Erect and free, Missis- 
sippi goes forward now to work out her destiny in a fellow- 
ship of states, the peer of the proudest," He declared it to 
be the duty of the government under the new regime to 
extend its protection and encouragement to all the citizens 
of the state^ black as well as white. He announced emphati- 
cally that the state government during his administration 
would expend a laige part of its energies and revenues in 
educating the poor white and colored children of the atat«. 
Those who were charged with setting in motion the machin- 
ery of civil law were advised to " gauge every project of legis- 
lation in the light of severe economy." The hope was 
expressed that those '* who were disposed to violate the law, 
and persecute other citizens," would abandon their evil ways, 
and thus save tlie expense of maintaining an armed militia. 
He asserted positively that so long aa he was governf>r, all 
citixens^ without respect to color or nativity, should be 
"shielded by the law as with a panoply," and where neces- 
sary, the militia should he calked out and the people brought 
to a sense of their obligations to society. S\k^e,T^,.Vft m\^. 
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was dead, and the ballot box, the jury box, and the offices 
of the state must be thrown, open to the honest and coinpeteut 
without distinction of color. Reliitive to his obligation to 
the colored people for their political support, he said: "In 
the fa<2B of menioriea that niigbt have separated them from 
me as the wronged from the wronger, they offered me their 
confidence, ofifeied nie the guardianship of their new and 
precious hopes with a trustfulness whose very mention stira 
my nerves with emotion. In reapouse to that touching reli- 
anee* the most profound anxiety with which I enter my office 
as governor of tliia state is that of making the colored man 
the equal, before the law, of every other man — the equal, not 
in dead letter, but in living fact."' He asserted that the 
wealth, intelligence, and social influence of the state were, to 
a large extent, arra3'ed against the spirit of the laws enacted 
to secure these rights, consequently, the judges must be in 
hearty accord with the policy of reconatructiou. Before clos- 
ing his inaugural address, he took occasion to pay his respects 
to the Democratic party, whose theories, he sasd, were a 
"■system of brilliaDt fallacies, and whose speedy dissolution 
was a consuminatiun to be devoutly wished for by every patriot 
in the land." 

Much uncertainty existed in the minds of the whites as to 
whether Governor Alcorn would abandon his otBce for a seat 
in the United States Senate and leave the government in the 
hands of the " carpet b;tggei"8." Public meetings were held in 
a number of places, and reaolutiona adopted calling upon him 
not to resign his office.'' It was said that with all of Alcorn's 
radicalism he was a large propei*ty owner, and was disposed 
to economy in the administration of the government^ and that 
his transfer to the Senate would mean the removal of the ojjIv 
restraint upon those not inclined to economy. Notwithstand- 
ing these re prase ntat ions, he resigned the office of governor 
on the 30th of Novetiil>er, 1871, and passed into the Senate as 
the successor of Dr. Revels, who now became president of the 
new university for colored students. His transfer to the 
Senate was said to be a political move by the " carpet 
baggers," who desued a free hand in the state.' Whatever 
the facts of the case may be, if Alcorn was disposed to economy 
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> Relative ta the pD&ition or th« clasa of poor whites before Ihe war, the 
governor said, *' Thooifandf* of our worthy while friendB Iiave ever reniAmed 
to & pvAt cxbont fitrai]|;era to the helpinij; haiiil uf ibfi Ktate." Tlie Clarion 
reganiefl thie .nn a Hine at ibe DKiuncratic pariy. 

'JitcksoH Ct'^rion. Nov, 8, 1870. 

s homry AQil McUardlu'H ilidt.. ot Miaa. p. SSQ. 
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in the administration of the state government^ bb influence 
does not seem to have counted for much, for the state expen- 
ditures during his own term were as great if not greater than 
during the term of his successor. In tima exchanging the 
governorship for a place in the Senate* Alcorn was not ham- 
pered by the embarrassment that confronted Ames in 1874, 
for the lieutenant governor, instead of being an unpopular 
colored man, was a worthy and honorable white man, and 
although an es-Union soldier, he was a Bona fida resident of 
tlie state, an extensive planter, and a conservative Republican 
in his politics.'' Few of the " carpet baggers " won the respect 
and confidence of the native whites to sncJi an extent as did 
Governor R. C. Powers. 



IV. EEOBGANIZATION UNDBB THB BEC0N8TRC0TI0N 
CONSTITUTION 

The organisation of civil povemraent under the recon- 
struction constitution did not differ materially from the ante- 
bellum type* It was more democratic, in that all distinctions 
on account of color were foibidden, as well as all property 
quEiliiitiations for jury service, and all property and educational 
quail tications for suffi-age. It was more democratic, perhaps, 
in reqnirinf? less rigorous qualifications for office, especially 
as regarded residence in the state. This constitution, moreover, 
has the distinction of being the only one in Mississippi ever 
submitted to the electorate for approval or rejection. The 
absolute prohibition upon the legislature as regards loaning 
the credit of the state, was a new and admirable provision, and 
was of great service later on. Under the new constitution as 
compared with the old, the powers of the governor were 
greater, salaries in general were higher, and offices were 
more numerous. An additional source of expense was a sub- 

' Governor Powera'a eiperienca aa a reconstruction aheriff in Miaaissippi 
CODVJnced him, he eayii^ that the< l-eiConabructiiia policy way little legs than li 
*' national crime." Id a lett«r to me, he Mtys- "Over and above the wick- 
cdiiess oi the GukluxUm and fruild and inUmidatinii that were res^rtcil to to 
overthrow the conf^esaintial plan of recoaitruction, there was a cau&e mher- 
ent m tlic plail iti^lf, and it was »bibndDit(-d by it» authors on tlii» iiccoiint. 
Had IhtJ plan of recrnLatnicttori bfen iuHcd on wxind principlea of atntFJ^mjin- 
ahip, its frli-nds would hjtVe stnod by it, iiud tlie long train of evil Aiid auffer- 
mg that rcaiiltcd frnni it wuuld have been avoided. Without justifying any 
of tlifi crimes that were comiDitted to oveiLluow rcicmL+truction. jt 13 eminently 
proper that the hisiorian who writes for future geui-rationB ehould point out 
thti crimo Coached iq Iho ^o-callod coDgreHsioudJ phm itaeLL*' 
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sidized press. The reconstructionists seem to have made no 
attempt to change the type of local institutions which they 
found in Mississippi, although there wa.^ an effort here and 
there to inject into the administration new idea^, us illustrated 
in the public school system, immigration buieau, etc. The 
doctrine of laissez fairs waa not so serupuloualy followed as 
it had been in the days prior to the war. No complaint was 
more general than that the reconstructionists governed too 
much, and the charge was certainly not without foundation. 
The official organization which they established was consider- 
ably more elaborate than that whicti obtained before the war. 
They provided for a lieutenant governor, a commissioner of 
immigmtion and agi'iculture, a state superinteiiJent of educa- 
tion^ a state board of education, a state board of equalization, 
a state printer, district printers, special treasury agents, and 
incteaaed the number of Judges threefold. They did not 
abolish outright the system of private law which they found 
in force, but through the Constitution reenacted, subject to 
modihcation or repeal by the legislature, all laws not passed 
in furtherance of aecesaion and rebellion.' Those about which 
there was doubt were left to the action of the courts. Many 
of those reeuacted by the constituent asserubly, however, 
were repealed or modified by the legislature, so that, by 
1875, an entirely new, hut not a very different, system of 
law had been built up. Much of the new legislation was 
no improvement on that which was displaced.; some of it was 
cei-tainly unnecessary, but the belief seems to have been gen- 
eral among the reconstructionists that they were legislating 
for a totally different order of things, and for a new people, 
hence the necessity for a new syatera of law. 

The chief task of the first legislature, after reconstruction, 
was to organize the system of "Republican'* government, estab- 
lished in pursuance of the acts of Congress. One of the first 
measures provided for the organization of the new judicial 
syatera. The old county probate courts were superseded by 
a system of chancery courts, twenty in number, each to be 
held by an officer styled a chaneellor, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of four years. A term of the court was to be held in each 
county lour times a year. The only qualification required of 
the first incumljents was residence in the state six months. 
Another new feature of the judicial macliinery was provision 
for a chancery clerk in each county. He was to be elected 
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by the people, and waa to serve four yeara. All business 
remaining undlapo&ed of in the probate courts was transferred 
to the new chani^ery courts.* 

Fifteen circuit courtfi were established, each to be held by 
a judge appointed by the governor^ by and with the advice 
and conseut of the Senate, for a period of six years. Court 
was to be held three times a year in each county, and 
the first judges were not required to be residents of the 
state.^ The old High Court of Errors and Appeals waa 
Bupei-aeded by a Supi-eme Court consisting of three justices 
appointed in the same manner as the circuit judges and 
chancellors, for a tenn of nine years.^ Compared with judi- 
cial estabUabment before the war, this was rather an elabo- 
rate organization. It proved to be unnecessarily so, and waa 
modified slightly by the Republicans, and largely by the 
Democrats after their restoration in 1876, 

The judges appointed by Governor Alcorn were, for the 
moat part. Southern men, who, like himself had affiliated 
with the Republican party since its organization in Missis- 
sippi in 18t>7. The practical iraposaibility, however, of find- 
ing competent Southern Republicana for high judicial stations, 
compelled him to appoint several Northern men and some Dem- 
ocrats. On the whole, it was a judiciary of fair ability. The 
judges seem to have been men of official integrity^ although 
there were several whose lack of legal training prevented them 
from securing the respect of the bar. One of these waa noto- 
riously incompetent, and was induced to resign his office.* 
The justices of the Supreme Court appointed by Governor Al- 
corn were, H. F. Simrall, E. G. Peyton, and Jonathan TarbelL 
Simrall and Peyton were both old citiisena of the state, and 
the latter waa an active supporter of the Republican party. 

1 Conetitutlon ol 18flB. Art. VI. ; Act of May 4, 1870. 

9 Jbid. Act of April 22, 1870, 

■ Ibid. Act of April 2, 1870. 

* Tlie chanceliors appoiuK'd hy Guvernor Alccrni were J. M. Ellis, O. H. 
TS^hitfltld. W. Ct. nenderafin, A. E. HeynolilB, G. S. McMillan, D. P. Coffy, 
J. J. Hooker, E. StJtfioH, E. G. Feyion, D. N. Walker. Wesley Drane, T. H, 
Oowen, Edvin Hill, E. W. Cabinisa, Austin Pollard. TlmmaB Christian, 
Jie Witt Stearns, J, F, Simraoiofi. Samuel Young, and Tlieraloric Lyon. 

'Ilie circuit judgM appointed by him were J. .\1. Smiley, M. I>. Bradford, 
W, M. Haitcock, B, B. Boone, G, C. ChancUfr, A- Alderaon, Uriah MilltauM, 
Robert Leachmftii, J. A, Ott, O. Davfa, C C. Shaokleford, E. S. Fisher, 
Jason Nilea, W, B, CunniTiyham, and George F. Brown. l-tas than 
hiUf a dozen of these w^re "carpet ba^^frs.''' Aloom deBiTOfl to appoint 
Soul-lieni white men tn all the offices, but Wfis unable to withstund Ibi; pres3- 
ure of tlie colored polilicima and the " carpet baggera." Tbe appoinlment 
of Judge Tarbell waR diirtated by the Rppublicansol Northern birtli, Alcorn's 
favorite being Judge Nileeof Kosciusko, 
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Both were jurists of high repute, and during the passiooa 
and animosities of the time, they continued to enjoy the con- 
fidence of both poUtical parties. The same may be said of 
Justice Tarbell, an ex-Unioa soldier from New York, who at 
the close of the war settled in Scott County, and in 1869 be- 
came probate judge by appointment from provisional gov- 
ernor, General Ames. Judge Tarbell belonged to the better 
clasri of " carpet baggers," was a man of fail" ability and ertraor- 
dinary industry, a ready and voluraiuoua writer, as hia opin- 
ions sho^v, but he lacked eiperietice and knowledge of the 
state jurisprudence when he went upon the bench.* Peyton 
and Tarbell were the only Republicans that ever occupied 
seats on the supreme bench of Slissisgippi. Their auccesaors 
have all been Democrats, and so were their predecessors, with 
the exception of an occasional Whig in the ante-bellum period. 
The local judiciary, consLstiug of two oc more justices of 
the peace in each &u]j>ervisor^u district, was reconstituted^ and 
its jurisdiction largely increased. The first incumbeots were 
to be appointed by the governor, and were to have jurisdic- 
tion in civil cases where the amount in controversy did not 
exceed $150, aud concurrent jurisdiction witli the circuit courts 
in cases of assault and battery, petit larceny, insult and tres- 
pass^ attachments, actions of replevin, etc,^ The extension of 
their jurisdiction in civil matters from Cases involving ^0, 
the limit before the war, to $150, and the increased amount of 
petty judicial business after the war, made the justice^s courU 
an important part of the judiciLd machiueiy of the state. The 
system of county courts established in 1865 was abolished, 
and the cases pending before them were transferred to the 
circuit and justice's courts.^ The old county board of police 
was superseded by the board of supervisors, an institution that 
differed only in name from that which it displaced.* County 
organizations were not generally disturbed, although in one 
or two instances there was a change of names where the old 
name perpetuated memories which the radicals did not par- 
ticularly cherish.^ A number of the large counties were 
reduced in area, and six. or eight new ones were created and 



' The late Juetice L. Q, C. T.Amar of the United States Supreme Cnurt 
>says TariielL wiis eateem&d id MLssisaippi aA an uprigtiL jijrl^, and his repuLa- 
lion for iniegriiy waa utriiieaticiniHl. See Majf. of Atn. Hist. Vol. 18, p. 424. 
After the? averlbrnw of tbe Republican^ aacl the expiration *ii hia term, he 
removed to Waaliingtdn, wiiPte he died seveml years agcr. Simmll is, at the 
pr&BPnl writing, the only survivor. He in in his eighty-fourth year. 

a Laws of 1^70, p. at. ■ Jhid. p. 87. * Ihid. p- 81. 

' For example, tlie subatiiution of Jtmes County for Davu County, Liucolo 
COLuiiy hit Lee Couuty, and iii^UisvUla £or Laesbuig:, etc. 
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given good loyal names, such as Lincoln^ Sumner, Colfax, 
Union, etc. One of the reforma of the democracy after its 

restoration was to find new uames for gome of these counties*^ 
There was a shifting of county seats in a number of iimtance^i, 
although this does not seem to have had any political signifi- 
cance. A reapportionment act was passed which had the 
effect of depriving- ten "white" counties of separate repre- 
sentation in the legialatureT they being coiiaolidated with 
other counties to form large legislative districts.^ 

Much of the legislation of the time related to the erection 
aud repair of state institutions which had either been de- 
stroyed duriug the war or had fallen into decay. The state 
university was reorganized by the removal of the board of 
regents and the appoiutmeiit of a new board. An investiga- 
tion was instituted, with n view to the removal of the state 
capitol from Jackson.^ Congress was memorialized to re- 
move the disabilities of all citiaena of the state who had not 
been so relieved, and to grant the state two millions in money 
and five million acres of land to aid in the restoration of the 
leveed. Provision was al^o made for the codification of the 
lawa.* 

Civil rights measures naturally constituted a no incon- 
siderable part of the legislation of this period. All laws 
relative to free negroes, alaves, and mulattoes, aa found in 
the Code of 1857, and the laws constituting the so^alled 
"Black Code," were declared to be forever repealed. It was 
also declared to he the true intent and iseaning of the legis- 
lature to remove from the records of the state all laws of 
whatever character,, which in any manner recognized any 
natuml difference or distiuctions between citizens or inhabit- 
ants of the state, or dtscrirainations on account of race or 
color,* All distinctions among citizens in drawing, selecting, 
or summoning petit or grand juries were forbidden.^ It was 
made unlawful for any person or corporation controlUug 
railioada, steamboats, or stage-coaches to discriminate in any 
manner against any passenger, and the law imposed a penalty 



L 



> This was Ibe cune wltb Hiimner County, which waAchojiged. lo Webeler, 
and Colfai. wltich was given the naiue of (Hay. 

^Te8timi>ny ol J. K. SeaalouB, Kukliix Report, p. 207, The operation of 
the act is well illustrated in ihe cases of Wayne and Warren counties. The 
formeT, a " wliite " county, had no separate rupreeentative, wlide the latterj 
with a larRc black majorityi had life, the fVflh being piven for a fraction of 
seven liundrpd people. * LawB of 1870, p. 0-IP. 

* Thn cnnnntssinnen* appoinlid in purBuance of this act were J. A^ P, 
Cank])bell, A. It. Jolinaon, and A. LoveTiag, alL Douiocralti. 

' LawH ol 1870, p. 7B. • ibid. p. 88. 
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not exceeding S5000 on any conductor who should attempt to 

compel any passenger on account of race ov color to occupy 
a particular part of the conveyance.^ The right of neg^roes 
to seats in theafcrea, without respect to the particular location 
of any seat, was upheld by the state Supreme Couit,* 

The first session of the first reconatruction legislature in 
Mississippi was the longest in duration of Etny in the hiatoiy 
of the state. It continued from January 11 to July 21, with 
the exception of the month of F'ebruary and a week in 
March. The Democi-ata allege that few or no attempts were 
made to expedite business, and the allegation was not entirely 
without foundation. The whole body of Democratic legisla- 
tion was overhauled, and little of it was thought worthy of 
retention.^ The increase of the citizenship and the some- 
what chaotic condition of the laws incident to the great levo- 
lutiou no doubt increased the necessities for legislation. 
This should, therefore, be taken into consideration in framing 
an intelligent estimate of the comparative cost of govern- 
ment Iiefore and after the war. The expenses of the legisla- 
tive department were nearly three times those of 1865.* 

A session of six mouths in 1870» however, was not suffi- 
cient to reorganize the state government and enact sufficient 
legislation for the needs of the state, and accordingiy the 
legislature met again January 3, 1871. During the recess 
four raerabera had died, among the number being the speaker. 
Dr. Fi-anklin, of Yazoo County. The House organized by 
the election to the speakership of Mr, H. W. Warren, a white 
man lately fiom Mitsan-chusetts. He sat for Leake County, 
The colored Republicans, although in the majority, were not 
at this time so demoralized by their greed for omce that a 
black skin was an indispensable qualification for the spenker 
who presided over their deliberations. Accordingly they con- 
sented to the election of a " loyal " white man. S ubsequently, 
their views of the rights of the colored race in this respect 
were modified. 



1 Lan-B of 1870, p. 104. Upon requeat of GoTernoT Aleora the presidents 

of tlie several milroiuU in MissLaiiippi met the colored members of the legis- 
lature al tlifi executive niaiiBinn fur Lhe purpose of settHn^, if iKKwible, ibe 
queetiDD of «i:.jual rights od ilie miiroad tralnti^ without recouree to le^i^liitive 
action. Tlje culort?(l im-mbi'Tsilemanderl that orders bci issued 10 ali conduct- 
ors to graal equa.1 privilef;ea to all passfngers wUiiout rpsppct to race or color, 
TliG railruaii iiiiuiu^ers nffen^d to pRiviile aepftrate cars with e'lnpl aqcoiniiiO- 
dittioriB. The negroes rejected tlitt proposiLion, whereupon Alcorn lectured 
ttiBin HixiD ttiHr re-fiiaal, ami plainly tohl tliciii that ft iftw embnciying iJjeir 
dflmAuda could not be enforcwl wLtliout Iilonrlttlimi. Ciarioa, Feb, 17, 1871, 

» Doimcll V9, the State. 48 Miaa. «(L * Mt\liUf^ Report, I&7I. I>oc. O. 

' Ths total number of acts &ad rea<)lutioxi3 passed was o25. 
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The gOTeruor in his annual message commended the legis- 
lation of the previous seesion^ and declared that when it was 
remembered thmt many of the meinbers had lately been "ia- 
ducted into freedom," and that few had ever sat in a delibera- 
tive assembly, their work showed a, moderation and wisdom 
highly creditable. He indulged in some sarcastic allusions 
to the character of the customary ante-bellum executive mes- 
sage to the legislature, asserted that the "speculative states- 
manship of the South, having had iU day and its result," he 
would not follow precedent and devote himself to the prin- 
ciples of government but to questions which more directly 
concerned them. He advised the legislature that a& their 
" rights in the territories had occupied the attention of previ- 
ous legislatures, somewhat in excess of wise policy," they 
should devote themselves to the more practical work of gath- 
ering up and rebuilding whatever those abstractions may 
have left of their rights at home. He informed tlie legislar 
tni-e that he had not accepted the facts of reconstruction with- 
out more or less misgivings, but to satisfy himself of the 
wisdom of the policy of Congress, he had instituted a series 
of investigations into the capacity of the colored people for 
*' well-ordered freedom." The results of his inquinect into the 
marriage relations of the blacks were in the highest degree 
encouraging to the reconstructionists. Both the constitutions 
of 1865 and 1868 dignified those of the colored race who had 
cohabited together by giving them the legal status of hus- 
band and wife. It haa been feared that the negroes would 
continue the pi^actice of cohabitation without taking out mar- 
riage licenses. Quite the reverse, however, proved true. 
The dignity of marriage by a minister rather appealed to the 
negro's sense of pride. It implied a sense of equality with 
the whites which they were not slow to appreciate. The re- 
Bult was that the proportion of marriages among them after 
1865 was nearly as large aa among the whites.^ From this 
the governor felt satisfied that the colored people were striv- 



^ The following reeultB are tabulated from Uia inveatigaUona in thirty-one 
counties: — 
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ing " to rise to the moral level of their new standing before 
the law, to the extent of a strict adherence to the forniularies 
oE sexual proprieties/' A recent act of the legislature raising 
the fee for marriage licenses from one to three dollars was 
criticised as a *'blow not only at the virtue of the poor whites, 
but at the auccessful orgiinization of the colored people on 
the basis of a free civilized society.'* 

Governor Alcorn aiBrmed that the results of his investiga- 
tions established the general good faith of the freedmen with 
regard to their marital relations. Unfortunately^ however, 
there were so many exceptions to this during the early years 
of their fi-eedom that the condition of society did not present 
a very hopeful aspect. But the provision lor public school, 
the multiplication of the number of ministers, and the in- 
crease of religious institutions vastly elevated their sense of 
the sanctity of the marriage contract. In no respect did the 
colored race show greater signs of improvement than in the 
increase of their religious organizations. In twenty*five eonn- 
ties the number of churches built by the negroes increased 
from 105 in 1865 to 283 in 1870, while the number of miu- 
istera increased from 73 to 262. 

With regard to industrial pursuits, there were the same 
evideneea of progress. In seventeen counties the number 
of shoemakers' shops owned by the negroes increased from 
21 in IStiS to 63 in 1870, and the number of blacksmith shops 
from 40 to 113. 

Along, however, with the industrial progress of the negro, 
went an enormous increase in the amount of crime, which 
Governor Alcorn thought showed a ** degree of barbarism 
truly shocking."' ' Jluch of this Governor Alcorn attributed 
to the " barbai'oua practice " of carrying deailly weapons, 
which was almofst universal among both rnces in the South 
at this time. He recommended drastic legislation to prevent 
this " outrage on civil society." 

The most important legislation of 1871 related to the lease 
of the penitentiary and the encouragement of i"ailroad build- 
ing. The provision for the lease of the penitentiary was the 
subject of much censure by the Democrats.^ The act to 
encourage railroad building provided that any railroad com- 



1 In a letter to the Nevs York lYihuae Governor AlcflTn said 124 murders 
h&d b«6D cominiLled in the state from April, IS^JK to Mttrcii, 1871, In a d(s 
spatch to Senator Ames 1» April, 1B71, h« said the auditor's books ahovred 
48 iBurdero witliin the lijat ihreni uionlhs, and there were kuowD to be Id 
caaes noL reported. Clarion, April !!» 1871, 

■ TestimuDj of J. F. Seasiona, Kuklnx Report, p. 208. 
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pany which would construct twenty-five miles of road within 
the limits of the state and liave it equipped and in good run- 
ning order by the first of Septemfcer^ 1872, should receive 
from the state the sum of ^MOOO per mile for each raile so 
constructed.' The atock which the state held in the various 
railroads of the state was donated to the New Orleana, Jack- 
BOtj. and Great Northern railroad. The amount was about 
$260,000. It appears that when the charter was first granted 
to the road, it was upon condition that the company was to build 
a branch from Canton to Aberdeen by way of Kosciusko, other- 
wise the charter waa to be forfeited. Upon the expiration of the 
period named, the extension had not been made, and the charter 
consequently fell. The le^slature at this session renewed 
the charter, required the company to complete the bi-anch to 
Kosciusko within two years, and to Aberdeen within five years. 
The same act surrendered to this road all railroad stock held 
by the state, provided the people living alon^ the line would 
contribute $7500 per mile.^ The measure waa opposed by all 
the Democratic members, except those who lived on the line 
of the proposed extension, as a piece of unnecessary extrava- 
gance and favoritism.^ The Republicans, on the other band, 
contended that unless state aid was given to the road it would 
go into bankruptcy, and the state would lose all its stock.* 

On the 13th of May the legislature adjourned, having been 
in session since January 3, making a total legislative session of 
ten monthg and a half in 1870 and 1871. The Republican 
members asserted that the legislative needs of the states 
called for long and frequent sessions ;, the Democratic mem- 
bers asserted that the per diem method of compensation was 
the true reason.^ 



^Iaw8 of 1870, p. 745. Under tbia provt^ioti the Kiplej Rftilro&d Com- 
piLny bec&iue entitled to $31,000 from the state. The Auditor acting upon 
the advice of the attorney general declroedl to issue llie warrania for the 
amiiuat. It was charged that upon receiving a bribe of ^8*MK] the attomey 
general withdrew his ohiejctionu — a joint ponmiiitee of the Ugialaturi.' upon 
inveeii^tion rf^ported ihAt the ■" robea of the attorney general were tainted." 
See ClarioR of March 20, 1873. 

"Laws of 1871, p. 177. 

* Testimony of J, F. Sessions, Kuklux Heport, p. Sl3. 

* Te«timony of O. C. French, ibid. p. 22, 

« The coinpenBatioD waa 91 per day and 20 cents per mile going to and 
from the seat of ^vemment. After an agreement to adjourn had been 
reached, four membera drew up a iong protest, declaring' that they ou^iit not 
to abaodon their pocfU ; that it was tbclr duty to work "diligently and con- 
aiderately, deliberately, dcapassionately, moderately, and withoat too Diucb 
l)a«|«," See House Juurnal of 1871, pp. 6*^3-6^0. 



CHAPTER EIGHTH 
The "Carpet-Bag" RfioiME 

I. THB ELECTION OF GENEBAIi AMES AS CIVIL OOYEBNOB 

Ik 1873, the year of the state election, General Amea was 
serving in the United States Senate. In this field, he 
achieved no particular distinction.^ He was a member of 
the committee on military affairs, and introduced a number 
of measures affecting the army, one of which had in view 
the opening of all branches of military service to colored 
people and the abolition of all distinctions therein on ac- 
count of race or color. He made an ineffectual attempt to 
have Hon. Robert A. Hill, United States district judge, 
removed from office in order to secure the position for a 
friend. The reason alleged for his action was that Judge 
HilVs Southern sympathies prevented him from impartially 
enforcing the Kuklux Act.* The only measure which Sen- 
ator Ames supported with any marked ability was the bill 
to extend the provisions of the Kuklux Act. This he did 
in a set speech on the 20th of May, 1872, devoting much of 
his time to a defence of the " carpet bagger " in general, and 
of himself in particular. He declared with pride that he 
had fought his way to Mississippi during the war by his 

^ General Ames acknowledges that he was little " versed in ciril aSairs.** 
See Globe, Ist Ses. 42d Cong. p. 670. He writes me under date of Jan. 17, 
1900: "I am frank to confess that I waa poorly equipped for the position of sena- 
tor. While in the Senate I devoted myself mainly to the Southern question," 
Relative to his abandonment of the army for a civil career, he says : " That I 
should have taken a political office seems almost inexplicable. My explana- 
tion may seem ludicrous now, but then it seemed to me that I had a mission, 
with a targe M. Because of my course as military governor, the colored men 
of the state had confidence in me, and I was convinced that I could help to 
guide them successfully, keep men of doubtful integrity from control, and 
the more certainly accomplish what was every patriot's vrish — the enfran- 
chisement of the colored men and the pacification of the country." 

' General Ames subsequently admitted that he had been misled as to Judge 
Hill, and always regretted his action. Letter to Attorney General of the 
United States, Correspondence of Governor Ames, 1874, p. 48. 
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owii right arm, tlirough mucli blood and over many battle- 
fieldst and asserted that he had a right to go there and to 
fitay there. ^ This was in reply to an attack by his new col- 
leagpue, Senator Alcorn, who hail now entered the Senate as 
the auccesHor of Senator Revels. Alcorn was an old resi- 
dent who bad emigrated to MiudiSuippi from Illinois many 
years before the war.* He was a wealthy planter of fine 
personal appearance, a man of inordinate vanity^ somewhat 
Imperious in disposition, and, as the debates show* possessed 
some forensic ability. .He had served a few weeks in the 
state militia daring the war, in whose cause he had little 
faith, and to the succesa of which he gave but a lukewarm 
support,^ He had been an old-line Whig in politics, but 
voted for the ordinance of secession, an act for which he 
never ceased to apologiacK After the enactment of the 
reconstruction measures, he joined the Republican party, 
believing it to be the duty of the whites to accept unreserv- 
edly the policy of Congress and, if possible, get control of the 
negro vote ; but having a substantial interest in the state, 
and being a popular stump orator, and an es -slave holder, he 
succeeded in gaining in a large measure the confidence of 
the native whites, which General Ames was never able to 
do. General Ames's attempt to dispute with Senator Alcorn 
the leadership of the party in Mississippi called down upon 
bim the hostility of his colleague, who denounced him in the 
Senate in tlie most unmeasured terms, and otherwise treated 
him with an air of contempt.* In a speech on the Kuklux 
bill, delivered May 20, 1872, Senator Alcorn charged Gen- 
eral Ames with having taken advantage of his position "to 
seize a senatorial toga before taking off his military coat." 
He said : " My colleague is not connected with my state by 
any of the ties that make up the reality of the representative. 
He is not a citizen of Mississippi. He has never contributed 
a dollar to her tax^ee. He is not identified with her to the 



^ Qlobe, iiipra. Appendii, p, 3P3. 

' General Aiuea said of liim ; " My coUpague went from a free country 
earlier than I did. He is one of the natives. He is Dlie of the blgh-Umed, 
cliivalric g«Dtlemen of the state. On the otb«r band, I am simply from 
Yankeedora." Globe, f7iprft, p, 393, 

^ He is reported is aaying thnt he rejoiced when the flag of the Confeder- 
acy fell. Ctariou, July 3, ISHP. 

* Genera! Ames had boATi in MLBsissippI but a short time before the breach 
occurred between him and Alcorn. In a letter of March 30, 1&71, _to C. F, 
Norrts, a colored member of th^ lce;Ulfiture, Ame^ charged Alcorn With not 
protecting the nej^roes, but allowiiiE them to be killed by "tens and hun- 
dredB," and with '■ gaining p<iwtr and favtir from the democracy at the price 
of blood, and that, the blood of his friends." 
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extent of even a technical residence." The mutual hostility 
of the two senators ended in an appeal of each to the Repub- 
licau party of the state for an mdorsement of his course. 
Each became a candidate for governor. Ames ancceeded in 
eecurfng the regular nomination of the party, receiving five 
times as many votes as Alcorn in the convention. Alcoi-n's 
adherents bolted and nominated a state ticket in opposition 
to Ames. The nominees were about equally divided be- 
tween Northern and Southern Republicans, The ticket con- 
tained the name of one colored candidate, the Rev. T. W. 
Stringer, a member of the legislature from Adams County. 
Alcorn at once challenged Ames to meet him in debate at 
Jackson, but the general, knowing that as a stump orator 
he was no match for the " Sage of Coahoma," declined, on 
the ground that Alcorn was not a regular nominee of any 
political party.* In a public speech at Jackson August 29, 
Alcorn announced his candidacy and his platform. He gave 
an account of his record in the Senate, told the negroes that 
he had secured for them the right to ride in raib-oad cars 
with white people, declared that he had appointed many 

food men to office, and some bad ones, also, and denounced 
enator Ames as the most vindictive man in Congress.* 
Ames received the almost unanimous support of the negro 
voters, who were grateful to him for his course as military 
governor. He was, likewise, the choice of the " carpet-bag " 
element, which was not very strong numerically, but potent 
in influence. Alcorn was supported for the most part bj 
the native white Republicans and by the Democrats^ who had 
no regular ticket in the field, the Democratic state convention 
at Meridian having declared it "inexpedient" to make a 
nomination, meaning thereby that it was useless to do so. 
Aa i)etween the two Republican candidates, they preferred 
Alcorn as the lesser of two evils, and therefore gave him a 
feeble support. The result was the election of Ames by a 
large majority.* On the ticket with Governor Ames were 
the names of three negroes* A, K, Davis, for lieutenant 



1 Jackson Clarion, SepL 4, 1873. 

» Ibid. 

* The exact Tobe wu Annes, S9,870 1 Alconi, 60,490. Ab early as the 16th 
of Jannary, 1&73, the illnds ConntJi Gazette predicted liiat Ames would be 
the next goTeraor of Misaissippi, aisd tUat Ham Carter (colnred) ivould be 
iieatenant governor, and eventually governor, as Amea woiild be clioeen to 
tha Senate after a short tierm as chief executive. The Jsckitm Clarion oi 
May 15, 1873, said Aiuea was the favorita for governor agamat M comera. 
The Prairie Nevsa (UepubUcan) said his DOi£iinailoD wae easential to the suc- 
cesH of the party. 
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g-ovenior ; James Hill, Cor secretary of state; ttULl T. W. 
Cordozii, for su[jei'mtendeDt of education. 

The belief among tlie colored voters that they had not 
eecured their proper share of the state offices, in 1870, led 
thein practically to establish a " color line '* before the next 
election. In the state convention of 1873, they demanded 
that at least three of the seven state offices should go to 
colored men, and the Warren County delegates are alleged 
to have mounted the desks Ln the convention hall, and with, 
pistols drawn declared that one of the three candidates nrnat 
come from Vicksburg.' Their argument was that colored 
men did the voting and were, therefore, entitled to the 
oflQces.* 

They were strong enougt rmmerlcally to enforce their 
dem.aiid9, and aa tlie state superintendent of education.^ a 
white "carpetbagger" of unduuhted competency, happened 
to be a reaident of Vickaburg, he waa set aside for a negro 
whose chief fpialification was the color of hia skin. It was 
a common remark that this marked the beginning of the 
downfall of Governor Amea in Misaiaaippi. Davis and 
Cordova hung like millstones about his neck, and by their 
dishonesty, incompeteucy* and bad counsel* which he too 
often accepted, did much to make the admin iatrati on odious 
in the eyes of the whites.* The colored secretary of state 



1 Columbus Free Press oE Aug:. 7, 1975 (a Repuiblioin paper edited by two 
Mortbem geiitltincn, Lewia and Blidb). ^^ Let bim diapuLe it wIlo wLU,^' Uiis 
paper declared, " it ]s ni} le!^^ Lnie that thi?re arc In tbu Itepublicai; ranks, 
scores if colored men wlio an3 just as dBl^rmlneci to esta^blisb a qoIof line and 
nm DDtKKly but coluri^d men fur office, as there are of wtLJte men who una 
bent on i'Siabliali 11)11$ & whitt^ linf." " This policy lias finally brougbt llie "R.^ 
publican party, not only of the South but of the tiacionf up t<j the very vtirge 
of deetru<:tion." General Ames writes lue that tluB clmrj^v msH, no doubt, 
tniB. He saya, " Tliu Bemaiuls of the Cnloreil dC'Idgaiti^S for State officea 
seemed to be irrtisistible, especially for licutenajit governor.''^ 

*The V'i'-kifhurijf Plmiifleiiler^ & radical sliett piibHshed by a itegro^ de- 
clared that McK«t% PeJtse, Wfills, and otber while loen had ^ways inaiated. 
en buldiiig the oAlcea, while the colored men did the votings but that " this 
thing had played out.'^ 

' Cnnitiza, at the time of his noniirmtiDn. was under indictment for larceny 
at Brooklyn, New yorlc. A copy of the indictiueiit is printed in the Jackson 
CltxrioH of Au^, 13, lfl74. It is signed by Uenjamin F. Truciy, UnitK! State? 
District Attorney for the eastern district of New York. Cliaries Nordboff, a 
fltaff cyrrespiJiideDt of the A>*i7 Yurk Ha-ald, mlates that while in New 
Orleans, some one, knowingthat he was interested in schools, gave him a let- 
ter of introduciion to Superintendent Corduzu-. On asking for him in Jack. 
son, he waa tol 3 that the Buperinten-lf^nt bad gone to Viaksburg to look adcr 
an iijdiflniptu that ha*! b^on (fnmd aKainst him. When he himself went 
there, he fmimi that Conloza WFts not merely indicted, but, as an indipinant 
Republican put it. be wms "shin.'.'l'e'r' all uix-rwilh iiiin''tmL*nt&foreitihyii£.W- 
ment and fraud, and likely to go to tlie peuiteui.\B.T'j \l Vi*'^'t'=* '"** 4a'a». 
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was a competent oBicer, and succeeded in escaping the im- 
peacbmentB of the democracy in 1876. 



n. TFB INAUOUBATION OP THE AMES ADMINT8TRATIOK 

TliB iuauguration of Governor Ames took place January 
22, 1874. It is the testimony of his political opponents that 
he made a favorable impression upon those vrht) witnt*$iied 
the inaugural CKi-emoniea.^ Many such expressed their 
intention of supporting him in his determination, publicly 
declareil, to give the people of MissiaHippi an 4ioneHt and 
economical administration.^ 'l"hey knew little of the new 
governor. Few, in fact, liud ever seen him except as a 
uniformed commandtjr setting aside the verdicts of their 
juries and the decrees of their courts. To the great masa 
of the people he was known only as the cruel " Yankee " 
who had put the "nigger" in the jury box, removed their 
governor, and ejected his family from the mansion. He 
now stood before them in civilian dress as their civil gov- 
ernor, and in his inaugural address pledged them that^aa far 
as lay in his power, they should have an administration 
marked by economy and reform.^ 

The legislature elected in 1873 was overwhelmingly 
Republican, and was otherwise the most interesting of the 
post-bellum legislative bodies in Mississippi. Politically^ the 
Senate waa composed of twelve Democrats and twenty-live 
Republicans ; the House Iiad thirty-six Democrats, seventy- 
seven Republicans^ Hnd several Independents, Tlie Senate 
contained nine colored menibera and nine wliite "carpet 
baggers." In the House, there were fifty-five colored, and 
Bixty white members, the '* carpet-bag " element having fif- 
teen representatives. Adams County was represented in 
the Senate by a dull but honest colored minister ; in the 
House, by three colored merobera of little education, and by 
a white es-Union soldier from Ohio. Hinds, the county In 
which the state capital is located, had an illiterate negro 
senator, and three negro representatives. Noxubee, one uf 
the largest counties of eafit MLsuiusippi, had an extremely 

1 Letter of Gporge E. Harria to Prea[dent TT, S. Grant, Baport Sen» Sub. 
ComiiiLttet^ ou MLstdsaippi elecLJnus, 197^. p. 6DI. 

'^ Gofernor Ames said sliovlly iifterward iLat he intended 10 make Mifisis- 
eippi the exception among the rcconKiructtcl ii^Uitea, and wsvikted It to escape 
Lbe condiliun of SouLti Catolln^ and JL.ouisiaQa- Coinspiiiidta.ab for 1874, 
p. M. 

' Inaagmvti Addrefla, Jan. 2:2, 1874. 
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black aud ignorant senator. He was, however, honest, and 
had been a member of the leg^islature continuously since 
1868^ and was not even retired by the " revolution of 1875," 
In the Honse, Noxubee was represented by one negro and 
two white men, both of whom were Republicans. Warren, 
the county of which Vickaburg is the chief city, had as sen- 
ators a negro aJid a Northern white man ; in the House, 
Warren had three representatives, all negroes, Lowndes 
had a negro senator of little education, but of some natural 
ability, a good speaker, and a man of considerable wealth. 
He had been a slave up to the close of the Civil War. 
Lowndes was represented in the House by two negroes and 
one white llepubiican. Marshall and Chickasaw had negro 
senators. Wilkinson* Bolivar, and Washington, large river 
coiinties* were each represented in the Senate by negrocB of 
fair intelligence. Yazuo County had three negro representa- 
tives ; Holmes, three i Marshall, three ; Panola, Jefferson, 
Lowndes, Madison, Rankin, Washington, and leaaquena, two 
each ; while many other counties had one each. There were 
a number of whites of poor ability, some of whom were Demo- 
crats, some RepnbUcang, 

The legislature met in January, and the Houae organized 
by the election of a negro member named Sliaild, from Adams 
County, to the speakership. In the first reconstruction legis- 
lature, the colored members consented to have a white man 
preside over their deliberations, but afterward, as long as 
they were in power, with a temporary exception in 1873, & 
black skin was an indispensable qualification for the ofltice 
of speaker, another illustration of their greed for political 
power. ^ It is not to be supposed, however, that all the col- 
ored speakers were men of ignorance and incompetency. 
Hon. John R. Lynch, the speaker in 1872, was a notable 
exception. He presided over the deliberations of the House 



• Relative lo tbe course ot the colored members in Uiie legislature, a promi- 
nent Democrat writes me as follows : " In my opinion, if they had all been 
native Si^nDteni negroes, there wnuld bave been little cause of cpinplabit. 
They often wanted to yote witb Democrats on nmi-politicsl queslione, but 
could not resiBt t)ie party laah, Tlie majority of whitis of bolli ['artiits ei- 
hibit the £aiiio weakness." With a few exceplions, the culorcd membera 
took little part in the work of legjfrhtlion. alclii^ugti aouie of tbe principal 
ehairmanisliiiirt were hL>Id by tbi'm. They were inclmed to I'titerrupt the pro- 
ceedings witli motions and poLots of order, were pnrticulatly jenaitivp on the 
subject of civil rights, ftnd ofteu objecieil In Democnitic mecisureH On liie gen- 
eral asfiuaipiBi^rii tba,t their piirpoae was the abridgment of the pririlegea of the 
oeffTO race, Frequent objpn>tionS were made to the conduct of newspaper 
reporters in clegi^nating tike negro members aa "colored/' and refueiiig to 
prefti " Mr." to their namefl' 
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with, dignity and impartiality, a fact to which his politi- 
cal opponeiita bore teiStimolij upon hia retirement.^ He 
was a slave at the dose of the war, became a justice uf the 
peace by appointment from General Amea in 1^69, and in 
1873, was elected to Congress, wliere he served two terms. 
He presided over the Republican national convention in 
1884, and ia at present a paymaster in the Unitt^d Stated 
army. He is one of the most intelligent men of hi:* race, 
ia conservative in hia views, and diitinetly Caucaaian in his 
habits. 

Governor Ames followed up the promise made in his 
inaiiguval address with a special message on the subject of 
the state's fintmcea, in which he recommended several reforms. 
Taxes were higher at this time than ever before in the his- 
tory of the state, having increased from one mill on the dol- 
lar in 18(39 to fourteen in 1874. ^ The credit of the state 
was impaired, and the annual expenses of the government 
exceeded by one-fifth the receiptSt while state paper was 
hawked about the streets and, sold at from 20 to 40 per cent 
discount. The g-overnor recommended a return to a cash 
baaid, which he said \^'ould save the state 25 per cent in ilie 
cost of administering the government, or at least $300,000 
annually. He recommended also thtit appropriations be cut 
down 26 per cent. He declared with truth that there were 
opportunitiea for curtaihiient in every branch of the govern- 
ment ; that !650,000 could easily be saved in tiie cost of 
administering tlie judiciary, without impairing its efficiency, 
by a modificHtion of the law relative to the compensation 
of jurors ; and that the expense of maintaining the uni- 
versity and supervising the public schools might be reduced 
in like manner. He said ; "The average cost of the legis- 
lature per day is $1800. The annual sessions are long 
drawn out, the average cost of a sixty days* session being 
over #100,000, aside from public printing." He recommended 
a change in the per diem mode of compensation fur the 
legislature, provision for equalization of asseggments thmugh- 



' At the dose of the session, Uie Honse prosented Speaker Lyiidi with a 
gold watcb ami choin, tJpon mDtinjn of a pmniment wUite Democrat, a reso- 
liitioii was adopted iliauking him fur liis " dijjiiity. iniinniality, and cour- 
tesy" »a a presiding otRcer. Tbc Clarion Ijore testimony tci bifi inipartiality 
Es a. Bpiialcer in thu (oUowitig words i '* His tn?atiiig in oftlce Iiad been so 
proper, &m\ Via nilings In uucti nmrked contrast to itie partisan conduct of Ibo 
igaobk whites of his party who have aapirw] to he Iftftderfi nf tin* hlafk^^. tlat 
the consflTvativt's cheerfully ioined in the tesUmaDial," IsBUS of Aprii 24, 
1873. 
3 Report of W. H. Gibbs^ sUte auditor, 1875. 
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out the state, and begged for the earnest support and coop- 
eration of the legislature in his efiFort to bring about financial 
relief.^ 

These recommendations were undoubtedly wise and prac- 
ticable. They do credit to the governor who made them. 
They do not aonnd like the utterances of a "carpet bagger " 
bent on peculation and plunder. They rather indicate that 
Ainea had some knowledge of the needs of the atate and 
some interest in its welfare. ' Soon after the meeting of the 
legisUtiare, an able and respectful address drafted by a state 
convention of taxpayers was laid before the two Houses. 
The address called attention to the alleged abuses of the 
atate government, its wastefulnesa and extravagance, com- 
pared the expenses of administering the government before 
and after the war, and contained a number of recommenda- 
tions looking toward economy.* But the legislature to 
which these recommendations were addreased did not aeem 
to favor reform. 

Early in the summer^ Governor Ames, according to his 
cudtom^ went North to spend his vacation, leaving the negro 
lieutenant governor in charge of the government. The gov- 
ernor remained away from the atate one and a half or two 
months, during which time Davis proved conclusively that 
the office of lieutenant governor is something more than an 
empty honor if only the incumbent is given a chance.* A 



1 Special mefisa^ to the legislatnre, p. 4. 

* A promineat DemcicrriL, who wan a member of the legialatur© !n 1974 and 
tmbeequeutly Speaker of llie House, writes me thst QoTemor Amea was un- 
doubttfdly fiiore lavorable to economy and reform than was the majority o£ 
this kgislalure. 

* TJiis addrew is printed in full in the Bontwell Report, p. 456 et teq.; id 
tbe Report of the Sfinate Suh.Coinmiit«eon Mississippi GLectionB, p. 848^54 [ 
a:)d in Jainea Lynch's Kemper County Viiidiciated, Appeiidjjc. Hon. Ge*jrge 
C< McKep, a Republican meinbeir of Congees, from MiKsiseippi at the time, 
declared this to be the " ablest paper " he had seen In iVIliUiifitiippi for years. 
He warned the memjiera of the legislature that t\^st& wajS no fear of cutting 
too deep. " The eWl,." said lie, '■■ in too enormoua. The petition of the tax- 
payer'a convention should b€ heeded." See Report of Senate Sub^Coni- 
mittee, p. flOl. The Dt-iinocraUe tai-payt^re were not the only persons to 
protect against the heavy burdeus imposed by tlie slate povemmenl. On the 
lUth of Ocloher, the day before the ineetinie: of the legislaturf, the Jackson 
Republican CLub uiiaiiimoasliy adopted a aeries of resolutiona deprecating 
'■ the heavy bllrdens under which the people of Misslnaippi are now gronn- 
ins." and declared that they could be saf<?ly reduced without impaEring the 
effli!te(icy of the govemment.. They respectfully petitioned the legislature to 
abolish annual se-ssiotia, reduce by one-half the number of circuit judges 
and ehancellnra, reduce the eij^nses of printinsi at least J^SiOOO annually, 
and apprnpriate nothing for the supp^n of the militia. 

* Davio hud BomewhM esag^ralGd idea>i of the importance of the lieuten- 
ant governor in the adminlstrittion of the government. He expected tbe 
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breacli had already occurred between the governor and the 
lieutennnt governor, the latter, according- to the opinion of 
the governor, having gone over to the "sore heads." 

Lieutenant Governor Davist upon assuming control, at 
once discharged the employeeB about the eapitol and ap- 
pointed liis friends to their places. He then dismissed the 
governor's private secretary, and next proceeded to appoint 
chanceUora for several judicial districts^ although Governor 
Ames, foreseeing the occurrences of these vacancies during 
his absence, hail already made provision for filling them 
before leaving the state. Davis held that the governor 
could not legally make appointments before the vacancies 
had actually occurred^ but in this view was not sustained by 
the attorney general* Governor Ames, upon returning to 
the state, at once revoked the appointments made by Davis, 
and recommLssioned those whom he had formerly appointed. 
This was one of the grounds of hia impeachment. Another 
way in which the lientenant governor made good use of his 
opportunities was by dispensing pardons to hia colored 
friends who languished in the county jails or penitentiary, 
or who were under indictment and likely to be sent there. 
From June 15 to July 25, Davis issued twenty-three par- 
dons, eommutationa, and remissions of forfeiture. Governor 
Ames was again absent for a month in the autumn, during 
which time the lieutenant governor granted thirty-four 
pardons, six remissions of forfeiture, and six commutations 
of sentence." 

The following is the record of both the governor and the 

governor tci c&\\ bim ID tha executive chair when the l&tter was away from 
the capital, no matter how brief the abs'snce. On one pccaalor, Governor 
Ames Lad gone to llie Gulf Coast, his route taking hiin acru&a the Corner nf 
Louisiana. The Uautenant goTemor was highly oHeiided because he Itad not 
been called to JBckfi^^n to iisBniiie the gor^rumeDt, and telegraphed a friend 
in New Orleana inquiring; if Govflniur Auips was in that city, ttpon 
receiving an affirmative anawer, Davia proceeded to the afSee and ordered 
the governor's private eecretary to oiH-n the door and mafee oat com- 
missions for some fiieudn whom be desired to have appointed to oftiec. 
The door v/\is shut in h'm (ace, and the alleged iiiBult became the aub- 
ject of Bfime intepeating correapoiidcnce betvfeen the povemor and the 
lii'utenaiit governor. See correspondence of Governor Aoics, 1874, p. 7. 
Govenkor Aiiicg^a continued absence from the stat« was lbs subject of 
great complaint, 

» Opinion in Jaikson Pilot, July 11, 1874, 

• Jail. \, 1876, Gdvernor Ames writes Ditvis ; "Sir : Pardons hftTing been 
IsBued by you while acting governor of Mlseisiiippi in the enclosed tiBt of sixty 
cas^i, and not bein^ in pnuseFffliun of your reasons therefur, I am i^uiabtt! to 
report the same to the legislature as required by law. Will ynu please stale 
in writing yonr reasons for pnrdon in each case ? '" CoiTe&|K)&deuC>$ of 
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lieutenant governor for the first year of the administration, 
namely, from January 22, 1874, to January 4, 1875 : — 



Pardoned oat of the penitentiary 
Pardoned out of the couuty jails 
Pardoned before trial , . . . 
Comniutatious ...,..* 
Remissions .,,,,,.. 
Total , 



AmsB, IS 


Davis, 32 


9 


4 


" 


« 17 


5 





4 


6 


" 36 


» 65 



I 



It will be seen from the foregoing- exhibit that a number of 
pardons issued by Davis were granted to criminals before 
trial — a practice which Governor Ames deolares to have 
been abhorrent to his sense of justice, and one to which be 
never resorted. It was proved to the satisfaction of the legis- 
lature in 1876 that Davis accepted a bribe of ffiSOO for par- 
doning a crimind eent np from Lowndes County for murder, 
for tMs he was removed from office. It should also in thia 
connection be said that Governor Ames himself did not 
entirely escape from the charge of abusing the pardoning 
power. 1 

One of the chief subjects of criticism against the adminis- 
tration of Ames was his course in regard to the judiciary. 
At the time of his election, twenty circuit judges and as many 
chancellors constituted the judiciary of Misaisstppi. They 
were appointed by tliie governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the former for aix years, and the latter for four.' 
It thus happened that the terms of alL the chancellors 
appointed by Governor Alcorn in 1870 expired during the 
spring and summer of 1874. Instead of nominating their 
successors for the confirmation of the Senate, in anticipation 
of the vacancies, while that body was in session, Governor 
Ames waited until after its adjournment* and then nominated 
and commissioned the new chancellors with the intention, it 
way charged, of controlling them by removing tliose whose 
decisions and actions were not in accord with his own views. 

1 AltDOHt hi» last DfHcial act Aa ^vtrnor of tb'6 state vrOa the iesae of a par- 
don to Alei. Smith on March 11, ISTti. StniUi wajisejit to the pcHitentiarj' for 
life for (iio crime of rajie. Ihe grant of a pardon in thta caae coiislituted I.hc 
iwentr-second article of impeachuicrii. It cliaryetl that parduc was JBsm'd 
npOD reprpsentatton made by two of the goVernor'a pergonal friends wlio Iiitd 
itu knowludge of the facts, and to whom it waa allriged Smilti paid $^000 for 
osiug their induence wltb the (pxeciitive. Smitli was pro^coute^l h; a Repub- 
lican diRtricc attorney and seDlenced by a Hepubliran jnd^. Impeachment 
Testlmoay, pp. 40, 50, ^ CoiiBlituUcin, ieS8, Art. VI. 
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In short, he purposed to hold their appointments over them 
ill terrorem, ami make the judiciary " aubaei'vient to his cor- 
rupt and partisan purposes, and thereby destroy its inde- 
pendence." ^ In parsuing this course. Governor Ames aeetns 
to have brought down upon himself not only the criticism 
of the Democrats, but of the more respectable Republicans 
as well.^ His action waa, to say the least, a violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution, which required the advice and con- 
Bent of the Senate to judicial appointments. Moreover, every 
consideration of courtesy to the Senate and for the proprie- 
ties of official life required him to consult that body. To 
this should also be added the consideration of expediency, 
for hiB acquaintance with the bar of the state was very 
limited and recent. 

During the absence of the governor from the state in July, 
the terms of four of the chancellors expired, and, as already 
noted, Davis appointed tlieir successors, completely ignoring 
the appointments made by the governor before his departure. 
The governor'^ action in revoking Davis's appointments was 
characterised by the Democratic legislature of 1876 as 
''wilful, corrupt, and unlawful," and intended to "cor- 
rupt, degrade, and control the judiciary of the state-"' The 
circumstances do not seem to justify the view taken by the 
legislature that the governor was guilty of a "high oHEicial 
misdemeanor" in ^evoki^g Davis'a appointments. It will 
hardly be contended that the spirit of the Constitution 
intended to confer the appointment of the most important 
state officers upon the lieutenant governor when there was 
no question aa to the capacity of the governor in the prem- 
ises. Making provision a few days in advance for filling 
vacancies^ which he knew would occur during his temporary 
absence from the state, should hardly be construed as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, although it may be admitted, aa 
charged, tliat his action was for **the purpose of advancing 
the interests of his party." * 

Another instance in which the governor was charged with 



I 

I 



1 Impetwhmert Teetiinpny, p. 32. 

■ Hon. .1. S. Morris, ex-attorney general, and one of the lB.ideTa of tlie 
Bepubliciiii party, said: *' Ho [Ames] refused, coiilmrv to tlie iwlvipe oj all 
the iiiteUigent Kepublicanaof lite Etale, to send in hia nominaUoiis. although 
tlie Senatt; was in wfisiun and waiting fipr mare Uifto Utroe weelcs, and fitially 
ailjimrni'd and wpnt away. He then appointed tlie cliance'llorft fld IntPiim, 
aud diiimed and rx^rciard the riglitto remove tliem at plt'Asiire, accordJDK: to 
UiEvir FiWnlute nod ^ibjfCL obedisncd la his sovereign will." Letter lo JViJur 
Fori I/.'ra!d. Jim. 7, 1P75. 

■ Impeacliaieni, Tc3Uuiqny» pp, 30, 39. ** /!>id, p. IM. 
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" degrading '* the judiciary was in allowing " with hie per- 
mia.sioii, assent, connivance, and assistance,' a certain chan- 
cellor and a certain district attorney to exchange oflftces.^ 
The facta in regard to the affair are these : Tlie cliancel- 
lorship was held by a young lawyer of some prominence, 
while the district attorney was an elderly gentleman to whom 
the prosecution of criminals for perquiaitea waa distasteful. 
The chancellor preferred the active and stirring duties of the 
public prosecutor, while the district attorney longed for 
the more quiet and sedate duties of the bench. Each pre- 
ferred the office of the other^ and there can be little doubt 
that each was better suited for the place of the other. 
They agreed to resign and ask the governor to appoint them 
to the offices whi<;h they desired. They did resign, and he 
complied with their wishes. No complaint of incompetency 
or unfitness wua alleged against either. As the governor 
had the undoubted right to accept their resignations and 
reappoint them to other offices, it hardly seems fair to charac- 
terize his aetion as a "high crime " or a "misdemeanor,'" nor 
does the charge of *' tampering'* with the judiciary in thia 
instance seem to be well founded, in view of the excellence 
of the change.^ 

The governor^a course in another case was the aubject of 
much criticism, and substantiates the charge that his pui-pose 
in withholding the nomination of the chancellors from the 
Senate was to control their deciaions. In Jitnuary, 1874» 
the sheriff elect of Yazoo county, one A. T. Morgan^ was 
brought before a chancellor whose appointment liad never 
been confirmed by the Senate, upon the charge of killing his 
predecessor in the sheriff's office. After hearing the case, 
the ehancellor remanded Morgan to prison without bail. 
He waa subsequently removed to Jackson for safe keeping. 
Morgan was a strong personal friend of Governor Ames, 
who wjta displeased at the action of the chancellor in refus- 
ing him bail, and in not allowing the Republican coroner suffi- 
cient time to qualify as Morgan's successor. He accordingly 
revoked the appointment of the chancellor and appointed 
another in his stead, who thereupon released Morgan on 



1 ImpeachmeTit TesUnnony, p. 31. 

" It was ttie 0[>iiiioii of the circuit jadge of ihe district, & man who had tha 
confidence anirl respect of both [voUtical paitlps, that the exchange waa aii ex- 
cell»*iit one. and conduciTC to the publJc good. It nhould eiIf^d he snid lh:it the 
dUlriut fLtcomey wan c)T>er whelm ingl; reeit:'cced by popular vote, and Ibe 
ctmncuHor miaiiiiinjusly confinnpd hy the Senate, D^mocrala and Bepob]icap& 
all voting for btm. Report [lifiiiorit; ImpcnchsnEiiit CDnimittee. 
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bail,^ the legislature iu the meantime having passed a special 
act allowing a second writ.^ It was alleged that the release 
of Morgan was the consideration for the appointment, and 
was one of the specifications in tlie general impeachment 
charge against the governor of attempting to control the 
judiciary for partisan purposes. In regard to Morgan's legal 
right to bail, there was a difference of opinion among the 
best lawyers of the state. 

Another specification in the general charge against the 
governor of seeking to control and degrade the judiciary 
was the alleged attempt to influence a decision of Chancellor 
Peyton. Peyton was another one of the chancellors ap- 
pointed during the recess of the Senate. Before the meet- 
ing of the legislature, and consequently before his appoint- 
ment had been confirmed, a case was brought before him to 
enjoin the state treasurer from paying to the Vicksburg and 
Nashville Railroad Company certain moneys, amounting to 
nearly $350,000, belonging to the university. These funds 
had been loaned the railroad by act of the legislature in 
1873. The governor, being dissatisfied with the sufficiency 
of the securities provided by the act and offered by the rail- 
road company, and prompted only by a desire to protect the 
state against loss, brought suit against the railroad by way 
of injunction. So far, the zeal of the governor for the wel- 
fare of the state was in the highest degree commendable. 
Chancellor Peyton, after hearing the argument, decided that 
the injunction should be dissolved. The governor was 
again displeased with the decision of one of his chancellors, 
and refused to send Peyton's name to the Senate when it met, 
although he had been serving nearly a year. While the case 
was pending, it was suggested at a conference of the lead- 
ing Republicans held in the executive mansion, that the 
governor have a talk with the father of the chancellor, the 
venerable chief justice of the state, and induce him to advise 
his son as to the law, and if possible have the injunction 
granted. Accordingly, the chief justice was sent for, where- 
upon the governor expressed disappointment at the course 
his son bad seen fit to pursue, alleging, among other things, 
that he would not suffer bis rulings to go upon the records, 
in consequence of which, the case could not be appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The chief justice was indignant at what 
he believed to be an attempt on the part of the governor to 
influence the action of his son in rendering a decision,- and 

1 Impeachment Teetimony, p. 79. ' Acts ol 1874, p. 22. 
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iururmed him in language rather severe that his sou would 
not permit himself to be controlled by any person. Chief 
Justice Peyton was himself a Republican, was a jurist of high 
etanding in the state, ami Iiighly approved the governor's 
zeal in wishing- to protect tlie interests of the state. ^ Gov- 
ernor Ames always asserted that his motives in thia affair 
were misconstrued. He declares that he had no intention 
of influencing the decision, but simply wished to show 
the cbief juatice how the case had been conducted by his 
son. 3 

The most serious and well-founded complaint against the 
course of Governor Ames in regard to tlie judiciary was that 
he appointed incompetent men to judicial positions.^ Sev- 
eral of the chancellors appointed by hira were not even 
members of the bar, were ignorant of both law and practice, 
had never conducted a case in court, and did not know a 
plea in bar from a demurrer.* They secured promises of 
appointment, stood the examination, obtained licenses to 
practice, and were nominated to the Senate,^ Others 
already had licenses before appointment, but they had no 
standing at the bar. One of these appointees was notori- 
ously unfitted for a judicial position, and besides was under 
charge of forgery at the time of bis appointment. He waa 
a licensed attorney, but had no practice, and depended upon 
several little offieea, such as superintendent of education, 
United States commissioner, etc., for hia support. Against 
the protests of men of high character, he was ap^mnted 
during the recess of the benate, and served about eight 
months. When the legislature niet, the governor could not 
get his nomination through the Senate, although there were 
only nine Democrats in that body.^ Another judicial 
appointee was a practising physician at the time of hia 

1 Impeachment Tiistiraony, p, 54. 

''Miikoi'ily Report Iitipoachment Committee. la a kttQr to General But- 
ler undt-r dale of Fub. 10, lST6, Governor Aibm said : " It ia a matter of little 
political si.gT.iQcaiice, but my ^JDity deinajid^ tlia.t I ehauld save the third of a 
miilion to the Btate if I ca»." Cjrrespoudeucy, p. 128, 

^ Article XV, impeachment cbargcs. 

* Letter of George E. Harris, Attorney General, to U. S. Grant, Boutwell 
Report, p. 591. 

' The Ian required applicants for a^linlasion to the bar ta be ^inTnineol hy 
the citcuft jud^, or a committee appiointtd by him. The examination waa a 
mere form l^ie candid^e naa usually taken it-iide and aaktict a few qiiea- 
liong, ifter which tlie ci>inmittee reported favorably to the judge, teatifylng to 
the innral character and competency of tlie caLdidalfS^ who wae tlieraiipoD 
granCjed a license, 

* Oh thi« point see sworn stuteraents of J. W. C. Watson, BouLwell Re- 
port, p. 082 ; and J. H. Stone, IrapeauhtiieTit T.:atimonyi p. Ifi2, 
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appointment, and supported himself by several paltry offices. 
He was almost wholly unlearned in the law. There were 
others equally unfitted. The articles of impeachment charge 
the governor with "wilfully and corruptly" nominating 
these men for "partisan purposes." I am unable to find 
any evidence of a "corrupt" motive. That they were 
appointed for partisan purposes is more nearly the truth. 
It has long been a practice in the United States to make 
appointments to office for partisan purposes. The truth is, 
he could hardly have done better without sacrificing his 
party connections, for, according to his own testimony, there 
were few Republican lawyers in the state, the bar being 
almost wholly Democratic* Governor Ames's field of choice 
was further restricted by his practical refusal to appoint 
members of the bar who affiliated with the Alcom wing of 
the party. Consequently, a considerable proportion of his 
appointees were Northern men. It was also necessary in 
some cases to appoint chancellors to districts in which they 
were not resident.^ The importance and responsibility of 
the office of chancellor under the constitution of 1868 were 
such as to require men of judicial training and integrity. 
Their courts had full common law chancery jurisdiction. 
Their writs and processes extended throughout the state, 
and to all causes, without limitation of the amounts involved. 
They had jurisdiction of all orphans' afiFairs, the estates of 
minors, dower of widows, etc., the business of which was 
enormous after the war. Moreover, the business of the court 
was largely ex parte, so that an incompetent or corrupt chan- 
cellor could do a vast amount of injury. They had also cer- 
tain political functions, such as the appointment of election 
registrars and the public printers for their respective dis- 
tricts. It was for these latter reasons deemed highly im- 
portant that the chancellors should be of the proper political 
faith. 

Notwithstanding the allegation^ of incompetency made 
against the judicial appointees of Governor Ames, it must 
be said in his favor that the proportion of judgments re- 
versed by the Supreme Court upon appeal from decisions 
of his chancellors was smaller than under his predeces- 

1 Letter to the Attorney General of the United Sutes. Coirespondence of 
1874, p. 46. 

3 Thus, June 1, 1874, he wrote an applicant that he could not appoint him 
chancellor of the district in which he resided (it was in the northern part of 
the state), but that be might have a chancellorship in one of the soathem 
districts. Correspondence, p. 66. 
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8or, Governor Alcorn. Of the 33 cases appealed from 
decisions of his appointees in 1874-1875, only 8, or 25 per 
cent, were reversed ; while in the two years preceding, of 
328 Cases appealed, 107, or 33 per cent, were reversed. In 
1859-1860, of 266 cases appealed, 107, or 36 per cent, were 
reversed.' 

The criticism of the governor's course in regard to the 
judiciary does not apply to the circuit courts or to the 
Supreme Court. He appointed no circuit judges, these hav- 
ing been appointed by Alcorn in 1870, and their terms, being- 
six years, did not expire until 1876.^ 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNDER REPUBLICAN RULE 
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Under the reconstruction conatitution the sherifiF, both 
on account of the large emoluments which he received and 
the political powers which be wielded, was the most impor- 
tant county official. He controlled to a large exteut the 
selection of the trial juries, appointed one of the three elec- 
tion registrars, atid collected the state anil county taxes. 
Much of his compensation consisted of fees and perqui^jites 
for services, which were nuraeroua during the reconstruction 
period. The fees of the office amounted to aa much as 820,000' 
per year in some of the counties, in othei's $15,000, while 
perhaps the average was not far btilow $5000. With the oppor- 
tunities which the sheriff had for speculating in warrants, he 
was sometimes able to amass a snug fortune, and at leaat one 
sheriff was alleged to have secured a seat in the United States 
Senate by cashing at par the depreciated warranto of the 
members of the legislature.^ He could, of course, use the 
warranta in settling hia accounts with the auditor.' Where 

^ Certiftcate of clerk of Supreme Court, Minority Report nl Impeachment 
Cointnittee. It iB the testimony of aome of the guveniiif's piilitical oppo- 
nents, that the majority of the judges appoluted hy hirn were persociaUy good 
men of fnir ahility Q.ntl competeu^sy. A (eW witre jutl^iLS uf high Btaucliug. 

s The tQllowiiig are the natnea ol the chancellora appointed tiy Gdvemor 
Allies : W, 0. HenierBon, G- S. McMillan, O. R AVliillield, E. Hill, R Staf- 
ford, E. G. I'eyton, R. Boyd, J. J. I>enniB, C. A. SuUiran, W. D. Fi-azee, 
C. C. t^ullens, L, C. Ahbott, J. N. Campbeil, P. 1*. Bailey. Thomas Walton. 
Wiiliain Ureck, IL R, Ware, R. B. Stone, E. IL Oasood, Hiram Casaidy, ,1ir. 
Sii of these were rcappointmonts. They were all Republicans, bui less ihaii 
one-half wera Northern men. 

' The author is personally aequainteJ with a ptntleman now living 3n a 
Northern city who was sheriff of a MiBsissippl county in 1870. Ilia f^ea, he 
Hays, amoonlBd to $'iO,0O0 per yeiir. By dealing in wairanta he aecumulated 
a fortune, after which he returned to the North tn enjoy his weaftli. 

* The Clarion of April 1^, IS'i). crjiiiabia the o!»raer> of thirty-aiai colored 
members wbosa wamuita were oaetied by the sheriS in ivuealv^n. 
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the colored voters were in the majority in a county, the 
o£Gce was often held by a negro, though more generally by 
a Northern white. Few of the colored incumbents were 
competent to perform the duties of the office; in fact, 
they seldom made any attempt to perform them. The office 
was usually farmed out to white deputies, with whom the 
emoluments were shared. De Soto County for four years 
had a negro sheriff who, it was alleged, could neither read 
nor write, and who did not pretend to have any conception 
of the duties of his office. Issaquena in 1876 had a negro 
sheriff who was serving his fourth term. The fees of the 
office, he says, amounted to $3000 per year.^ Jefferson 
County had a negro sheriff for three terms. Hinds, Bolivar, 
Coahoma, Claiborne, Warren, and Washington, had negro 
sheriffs at one time or another between 1870 and 1876. The 
office in Washington County was worth $15,000 per year.* It 
could not have been worth much less in the others mentioned. 
Many were the difficulties which Republican sheriffs-elect 
experienced in their efforts to furnish the bond required by 
law. In some cases they were unable to qualify, but as the 
boards of supervisors were generally of the same political 
party, their oonds were usually approved. No complaint 
was more general among the whites than that bonds made by 
non-residents and colored men with little or no real estate, 
were approved by these boards. Now and then a Republican 
sheriff was found missing or short in his accounts, leaving 
behind a worthless bond^ 

The assessor, like the sheriff, was a high-salaried official, 
but did not wield as great political powers. Like the sheriff, 
also, his compensation was in the nature of fees, being a cer- 
tain percentage of the value of the property assessed. The 
increase in uie cost of assessing the taxes was a stand- 
ing complaint of the whites. In 1855, the expenditures 
under this head were $9980 ; in 1868, they were $27,638 ; in 
1871, they were $118,158. Governor Alcorn, in a special 

1 See his testimony, Boutwell Report, pp. 580, 606. 

* Testimony of S. W. Ferguson, ibid. p. 1470 ; also testimony of H. P. 
Putnam, ibid. p. 1446. 

' I have been unable to verify the chaise that many of the Republican 
dierifla and treasurers turned out to be defaulters. A " carpet-bag " sheriff 
of Holmes County was alle^ to be a defaulter to the amoant of 1^1,000 ; a 
*' carpet-bas " treasurer of Panola County was said to be short in hia accounts ; 
a " tarpet-basr " aherift of Pike County disappeared with a larjfe sum. No 
trace of liim has ever been discovered. Whether he was robbed and mur- 
dered, or whether he fled the state, is a question about which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. The colored sheriff of De Soto was allpged to be a defaolter 
for 113,000. A radical sheriff of Leake County was under similar charges. 
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message to the legislature m 1871, charged that the assessor 
in Warren County was receiving a salary of $8000 per 
year. The state auditor in 1875 estimated that tha 
iissessor in Warren would receive #4900 ; the asaeasor in. 
Hinds, *450a; in Adams, $4000; in Washington, UBGO.^ 
The Taxpayers' Convention, in January, 1875, petitioned 
the legislature to fir the compensation of the Evsi^eesor, 80 
that it would not exceed 11500 per year, but the prayer 
was not granted. 

The other county offices, with the exception of those of the 
circuit and chancery clerks, cannot be said to have yielded 
unreasonable fees. 'I'hey were not uaually sought after by 
the cnlored pohticiana to the same extent as the office of 
sheriffj althougli occasionally we find a county with a negro 
treasurer, as in the case of Yazoo in 1875, or with a negro 
superintendent of education, as in the cases of liolivar^ Wilkin- 
son, Washington, Issaquena, and a few other river counties 
where white Republicans were scarce. At one time, the super- 
inten<!ent of Bolivar was B. K, Bruce, who resigned to become 
sheriff of the county, and who eventually became United 
States Senator an<l register of the treasury. Now and then a 
negro politician had the boldness bo accept the office of county 
clerk, the duties of which he was never able to perform. 
De Soto County had in 1874 a negro circuit clerk who, it was 
alleged, could neither read nor write. Warren County had. 
a colored chancery clerk in 1870, and a colored circuit clerk. 
Both were men of intelligence, but proved to be dishonest 
ofBciala. Yazoo County in 1874 had colored circuit and 
chancery clerks. Claiborne County had a colored circuit 
clerk in 1875. 

Perhaps the most important local officials under the recon- 
struction constitution were the boards of supervisoi-s and the 
justices of the peace. Their importance was due chiefly to 
the work of rebuilding or repairing bridges, public buildings, 
etc., destroyed by the war, and to the vast amount of petty 
offences over which the justices exercised jurisdiction. In 
the Southern type of local government, the county board is a 
legislative and administrative body of great responsibility. It 
assesses and disburses the taxes, has supervision of roads and 
highways, selects juries, awards county contracts, examines 
and determines upon the sufficiency of official bonds, nego- 
tiates loans^ and in the river counties appoints the levee com- 
missioners. It was alleged, with more or less truth, that in 

^ House Journal, 1875, p. 44. 
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mauj counties these ofiBcials were iacompetent> In Bome 
instances the board was composed entirely of illiterate negroes. 
Although their duties necessitated calculation and conipu- 
tation^ there were inatanoes in which no member c^uld do 
the smalleat ojjeratiou ot arithmetic^ and their highe(>t mark 
of erudition waa the ability of the president to sign hia name 
to a record, the contents of whicli he could not read. In 
Iiisaquena County^ in 1874, eveiy member of the board 
waa alleged to be an illiterate negro. Several were charged 
with official dishonesty, and two were forced to resign.* 
The member of the legislature, the sherifF* clerks, juatices 
of the peace, and constables^ were all colored. In fact, there 
were only two white officers in the county. lu Madison 
County, every member of the board was colored, and the 
maximum of learning among them was the ability of one to 
sign hia name mechanically. There was nt>t a justice of the 
peace in the county who could write hia name.' In the per- 
formance of their duties, they imposed but few fines* and 
ahortly before the meeting of the grand jurj% they usually 
got some friendly white neighbor to write up their dockets 
for presentation at the proper time. They were, of course, 
almost wholly ignorant of the law, and often unable to read 
the processes which they issued against persons and property 
in, the name of the law. Their signatures were attached to 
these proceases in the form of a mark, and the processes were 
in turn delivered to constables equally unable to explain their 
meaning, or attest their action under them. The justices had 
jurisdiction of civil causes involving as much as $150, and of 
all petty criminal offences, such as larceny, trespass, assault and 
battery, etc. It was a standing complaint of the whites that 
it was impossible to prevtjnt the thefts of seed cotton and live 
stock, on account of the leniency of the colored magistrates. 
By the law, theft of property below $25 in value was classi- 
fied as petty larceny, and was included within the jurisdiction 
of the justices of the peace. For the theft of a cow, they 
imposed a line of $5 or possibly $10, or imprisonment in the 
county jail five or six weeks. Their ignorance of the law 
Bometime!^ worked hardships on suitors, and caused the attor- 
neys not a little embarrassment.* 

Marshall County, in the northern part of the state, had in 



I 



I 



1 Testimony of J. W. FEvnish, ByutweU Keport, p, 816. 

» Testimany of Robert Powell, ibid. p. 8;fl. 

■ Mr- Andrews, 3 mem^ier of the Yazoo city bar, related with indignatloD 
to till! Uoutwell comiiiLLLee how the Ignuraticc^ofane of Uiene officials caused him 
to tu8<e 9100 ia a caae in whieli he was inlereeted, See bis testimoDy, p. 1704. 
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1874 three colored representatives id the lower House of the 
legislature, and one in the Senate. Of the menibei-s of the 
board of supervisois, three were colored, and one was a 
white man from the North who not only believed in social 
equality between tlie races, but in practice daily lived up to 
his professions. The other member was a conservative. The 
colored offioiaU '* could barely read and write.^' ^ 

Wilkinson County, iu the southwestern part of the atate, 
waa politically in a bad way at tlie time of the inauguration 
of Governor Ames. The sheriff was a wliite i-adiciil, and three 
meiulierg of the county board and all the justices of the peace 
except two were negroes, none of them being able to write 
a summons. The senators and representatives in the legis- 
lature were colored. The county superintendent of educa- 
tion was a negro fi-om Oherlin, Oliio, and most of the 
school teaehei-s were " fancy colored mulattoes from abroad." " 
There were as usual charges of extravagance and corruption 
in the administration of the county aifaii's. Some idea of 
qualifications of the local officials is afforded by the following 

Kersonal testimony of Alexander Branch, president of the 
oard of supervisoi%4 He was examined by the Boutwell 
congressional committee at Jackson in 1873^ 

Que^ion. Were you a slave before the war ? 
Answer. Oh, yes, sir ; one yet. 
Q, Have you aoy education ? 
A. Not a bit, 

Q. t-an you read and write ? 

A. No, air ; I do not know my a b c^s. I never had any op- 
portunities. I am a hard hiboring man. 
Q. Have you any property ? 
A. Nothing but a mule, a horae, two cows, and a family.* 

The adjoining county of Amite had a board composed of 
four negroes and one white man, "all ignonint and untit for 
the place."* All were under indictment for making illegal 
appropriations. Yazoo County was, from the standpoint oi 
the whites, in a melancholy couditiou. It ia one of the large 

» Teatimony of Judge J. W. C. Watflon, Boytwdl Report, pp. 1003-1004. 

* TeEiimony of Hon. J. H. .lotica, ibid, p, Ifiihl. This wkiicsa alleged that 
a Cinrinuuti firm Biipplied the county wild school Khnka liitf) «ljttJra at 67,G0 
each whiin Hit: cusL was .$.1.50 ; that, the county paid $12(( per barrel for pork 
for the Hae of tlie jioor Ilouh? ; that the county wab clvargied 51^*0 for tl)ree 
briJ^eB contuiiiiing foiir^ eij^ht, ami twenty plaiilis ri-spoetivfly ; and that the 
county debt li^id increased from S^tOUO Lo 18U5 to i$;i>,000 In IHTH. 

» BoDlwell RejHii-t, p. 1501. 

* TesUmony of H. P. Hurst, it>ui. p. 104. 
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wealthy counties in the Mississippi Valley, aud had a popu- 
lation overwlielmingly colored. The sheriff was the well- 
knowD "carpet bagger,'* Colonel A, T. Morgan, an e^cient 
officer but, for other rBiiMoiis, Very unpopular among the whites. 
The chancery clerk wiia a negro, formerly a member of the 
legislature. He had been a slave up to the close of the war, 
had no conception of Ms duties, and, in fact, seldom went 
about the office, wbich wns Farmicd out to white deputies. He 
SFtys be could write a little.* The cirouit clerk was a negro of 
some intelligence, the assessor wa-s a '* carpet bagger'* from 
Iowa, the circuit judge was from Pennsylvania, and the 
chancellor from New Hampshire. Of the three nieniberg of 
the legislature, two were negroes, one of them from Ohio. 
The other was a wbit-e ''carpet Iwigger." The county treas- 
urer was a negro, who, apart from bid spelling and punctua- 
tion, could write a very good letter.* Of tlie menibera of the 
board of supervisors, one was a white man from the North, 
another was a native, while the other three were illiterate 
negi-oes.^ There was not a Democratic official in the county. 
It was alleged tbmt the tax rate Ind increased four or five 
fold since the war, and that the county "was nanning deeiier 
and deeper in debt."* The sheriff, however, denied these 
allegations, and declared that during liis term the bridgea 
burned during the war had all been repaired, that sixty 
Bchoolhouses had been built, and a $75,000 courthouse erected, 
and yet the increase of taxation bad beeu slight,^ 

The situation in Warren County, so far as the conduct of 
county officials was concerned, will be dwelt upon in con- 
nection with the account of the Vickaburg riot. Of the 
membei's of the board of supervisors, the president and two 
others were alleged to have been illiterate. In Hinds County, 
the representatives and senators in the legislature and the 
sheriff were all negroes. Some of tlieni were men of intelli- 
gence. Of the members of the board of supervisoi-a, four 
were illiterate negroes, and the fifth was a Northern 
and at the time was one of the state printers.^ 



m&n. 



1 See bU tosttmany, Bautnell Report, p. 1682. 

* See Ills letter iti the BoUtWell Report, Doc. Ev, p. lOO. 
■ Testimony of J. M. Dickaon (coUired), Bontwell Report, p. 16S4. 

* TeBlJiDOiiy of GaruttL Andrews, ibid, p, 1704. 

* TeHlUiioiiy of A. T. Morgan. - — 
" SiTifttJT Furlong charges that Hits raiTntier received $0,100 for doing the 

cnunty printing during the first nine moiitlis of hid term. 'ri]i<> timount ex- 
ceeded the nvera^'e auin paid the stftte printer before the wnr. Only Iwo 
mijinbersof tlie llbdn Coiuity board paid taxeaonrea] eatata. Speecb Id tbe 
Beuale, Dec 1874, p. 10. 
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Claiborne Couuty was represented ia the legislature by a 
negro boy whose occupation wa^ that of a hotel waiter and 
boot-black. 1 The sheriff and cii'cuit clerk were both colored, 
and the same was true of most of the local olficials. 

Washington County was the scene of many stirring politi- 
cal eventa during thiy period. It 13 one of the large " black " 
counties situated on the Mississippi Kiver, and produces more 
cotton than any other county of equal area in the United 
States. During the period.of Republican rule^the politics of 
the county were controllod chiefly by two negro preachers 
William Gray and J. Allen Ross. Gray was a state senator 
from 18T0 to 1876^ and was a strong personal friend of 
Governor Ames, who honored him with an appointment 
as brigadier general of slate militia in 18T5. In the Senate 
he was chairman of the committee on corporations, and 
seems to have taken a leading part in the proceedings of 
that body. The whites allege that he was insolent in his 
behavior, and was the terror of the community in which he 
lived.* 

Ross was a more intelligent man, and was an eloquent 
speaker. He had held the office of chancery clerk, and had 
been elected to the olfice of sheriff, but was unable to give 
the requisite bond. The rivalry between him and Gray now 
and then created unusual excitement in the town of Green- 
ville. Gray's alleged tlireat in 1875 that he intended to be 
sheriff at all hazards^ led Ross to publish a letter advising 
big i-ace to vote the Democratic ticket. 

Neatly every offit:er in the county waa colored. The 
sheriff's office, which yielded legitimately an income of 
$15,000 annually, waa held by a negro. Another negro was 
superintendent of education. There was the usual complaint on 
account of the high rate of taxes. In addition to the regular 
state and county a^isessments^ there was a levee tax of one cent 
per pound on cotton and Mteen cents per acre on land in cul- 
tivation. General Ferguson, the most prominent citizen of 
the county, told Senator Boutwell that the tax assessment on 
his land was f i.l5 per acre, or about one-half its value, and 
that nearly the entire land of the county had been sold for 
taxes.* 

The increase of the state levy from 1 mill on the dol- 
lar to 14 was accompiiriied by a sinjilar increase in the county 
levy. The law allowed the county boards of supervisors to 

^ TestimOTiy ol J. D. Vertner, Boutwell Beport, p. 191. 
* Testimony nf S. W. FurguaDd, ibid- p, 1470, 
■ Jbid. p. 1408. • Ibid. p. 1472. . 
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levy a U.x exclusively for county purposes, wbicli, together 
with the state assessment, shoukl not exceed 25 mills on the 
dollar. In every county, with half a dozen exceptions, the 
limit was reached, and it appeai-s to have been exceeded in 
more than thirty instances. This violation of the law does 
not seem to have been confiaed to those counties under 
Republican rule, nor does the average county levy appear 
to have been much higher in the Republican centres than 
in the Democratic centres. 

According to the report of the state auditor, thirty-four of 
the seventy-three counties of Mississippi had Republican 
administrations in 1874, and thirty-nine bad Democratic 
administrations. From the table on the following P^'ge ' 
it will be seen that the highest levy was that of Colfax 
(now Clay) County^ the rate being 23.2 mills. This, with 
the state tax of 14 mills, made the amount nearly 4 per cent. 
Those who lived iu the villages of that county had to pay, 
in addition, a municipal tax. In Warren, the county levy 
was only 14 mills, but the municipal levy of 21^ mills in 
Vicksburg made the total contributed by the unhappy 
citizens of that town equivalent to about 5 per cent. The 
showing in the Democratic counties, according to the audi- 
tor's report, docs not seem to have been much better than in 
the Republican counties. If the report of the auditor is a 
truthful statement of the situation, the Democratic charge 
o! Uepuhlican extravagance does not seem to have been well 
founded. 

It will not be seriously denied that a tax levy, ranging from 
2^ to 5 per cent on property which had decreased largely in 
valuation, was a grievous burden upon a people who had by no 
means recovered from the impoverishnieut of the war, and 
who had experienced a auccesaion of droughts, floods, and 
bad crops almost unprecedented in the history of the state. 
The result wsis wholesale eonfiacation of property. The 
sheets that were fortunate enough to secure the public print- 
ing, contained whole pages of delinquent tiix lists. In some 
communities, the tax payers decided that it was better to 
allow their property to be confiscated, and take the chances 
of being able to redeem it in after years." Over tix million 

1 This tabU* is from acerdifled report of the sULe auditor, and la print^i^ fts 
a part, vi the docimienULry evidence ill the Vi'^bsburf^ lit^port, p. ii<^3. 1 bave 
no uieaiia of aSCerlainiiiff ICb fitrwicUiesa. The total state ami COUUty Jeviea, 
as given in the table, are smaller than tlie correspO'iiclinji; leviue for ibe year 
previollH. I find in the rfijiortof a. apeccal commilli*, Honfie .Iourha.1, p. 1444, 
that the rat* in Arfauift dmnty was 411^ mills, Claiborne Ccituny,33J, etc. 

" Soe Uatimuuy vi Generftl S. W. Fei^uaop, Boutwell Report, p, 1470. 
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acrea of land — one-fifth of the area of the state — were for- 
feited during this period, on account of the inability of owners 
to paj the tazes.^ 
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1 Testimrmy of W. H. OiTbbft, (rtAte auditor, in report of Vicksbni^ ioTra- 

tigation comiiiiliee, 2cl 8eF(. 4:iiil (^ong;. No. 265, p, 6^. The folloffing la Lbe 
teetimooy of the auditor oa Ihia point : — 
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It was a special grievauce of the whites that the g^reat 
majority of those who enjoyed the honor and emolumaats of 
office, as well as thoae who participated iu the choice of the 
offii^iiil clasa^ had little share in the burdens of the tax payeiii. 
This was to a considerable extent true. In 187-4, out of 140,000 
voters, 75,000 were on the delinquent tax list- Warren 
County had 5000 colored voters, and 4686 delinquents. Hinda, 
with nearly 6000 voters, had 4972 delinquents. Washington 
had 4313; Yazoo^ 2937, ete. The majority of the delintjuents 
were, of courae, colored voters. A comparatively amall pro- 
portion of tbem owned real estate at this time. There were 
many counties in which the blacks did not pay $1000 iu 
tax,es, yet they held the majority o£ the offices and admink- 
tered the government./ 

IV, STATE EXPENDITUEES 

Daring the period of Republican rule in Mississippi, tBere 
were no great raili-oad swindles as in Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, and no such wholesale plundering of the treasury aa in 
South Carolina. The reconstruction constitution wisely 

frohibited the loan of the credit of the state. It waa true, 
owever, as charged by the whites, that the number of 
offices and agencies with high salaries was needlessly multi- 
plied, so that nearly the entire Republican party waa in the 
pay of the state.' In communities where there were not 
enough competent Republicans to go around, one man eorae- 
times held several offices, or the offices were distributed 
among the members of a family.^ As an illustration of the 



Q. Can yoa iafona jm ivhat proportion of tlie lande of MiBBtosippi have 
been forfeited U> the state for taxes P 
A. About pne-fiilh. 

S. You are correct in the BUtement that it \s one-flfth ? 
. Yes, Ttif} entire area is about liO.(XKl,lKM) acres, Tbcre are ownd by 
the 8tiite and ttie levy boardfi about (},(}VO,<XK) acres. ThU exceeded b; 20<>l> 
square mile^ the states of Couuecticut, Kbixle Island, and I>elaware. The 
Hate of landn AdTt!rti:'sed fur &alB ia liiaJa Cauuty in 1^76 ouvtred two (nil 
pages of the Jackmn Pilots 

1 Thiire wf^re oiiiy twelve whitfi RepubUcane in Uo^ubee Couoty tn 1876. 
The ufficee werediatribubcd among them ss followa : oub sheriff, two deputies, 
tine chailflOry clflrk, tine treasurer. onesuperintemli^Dt f>f eilucatii»ii, oiii; ass^ft- 
aor. two inRjijistraits. and one editor of a Republican paper. The others were 
inembera of tlm oouiity bonrd or of the l^gislalare. Testimony J, W. Kub- 
bins, BmittTfIL lleport. p. I2'6&. 

* Wiliiara Price, a Mi-tlioilistpreaclierfroin tbeNort'i, vra£ state aenntorf rum 
Grenada Cnunty, waa [rablic printer of hia district, and waa p(Mlma.«t*r until 
tli« President's order prnhibitiiip poBlmaftt^l? from ItoMtng other nflici's, when 
lie tamed tb« office over to tus wif«. At the same time bid utipliew was super- 
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complaint that the increase in the number of public offices 
was unneeesaaty, the Democrats cited the organization of 
the judiciary. When the reconstructionista took charge, ten 
circuit judges petfoimed all the duties which now required 
twenty chancellors and thirteen circuit judges. To tbia 
charge, the Republicans replied that the abolition of the 
office of county probate judge in 1870, and the transfer of 
most of the duties of that office to the chancery courts, 
luade &n increase in the marnber of ciiancellorB neces&ary. 
Moreover^ they said^ the citizenship of the state had been 
doubled by the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment^ a 
fact wMch added va&tly to the busineas of the courts. The 
Democrats met these assertions by saying that many of the 
duties hitherto performed by the probate judges had been 
transferred to the chancery clerks, of whom there was one 
in each county; that the recent constitutional amendment 
by which the jurisdiction of justices of the peace had been 
made to include all civil cases not exceeding in amount $150, 
and tlie general poverty of the people by which business 
transactions were very much limited in value, had taken away 
one-third of the civil business of the circuit and chancery 
courts.^ There can be liUle doubt tliat the need for such an 
elaborate judicial machinery was more apparent than real. 
It is difficult to believe that there was sufficient chancery 
business in Mississippi in 1874 to require a term of the 
chancery court in each county at least four times a year.* 
Governor Ames in 1875 recommended a reduction in the 
number of chancellors from twenty to ten, but it was left to 
the Democmts to make the reduction in 1876. 

There was one feature of the Ames administration which 
Charles Nordhoff characterized as "robbery pure and simple^* 
It was the matter of the state printing, the coat of which was 

Jntendent of educatinn and deputy cnllcccor Df internal revemie, his son-in-law 
wne ft chaDcerj' clerk, and lie bimseLf was an applicant fyr the office of eheriff 
and tax coLlector. Nordhoff, CotLou tiLatee, 1^73: article, Min6Lssip[}i. Ai&u 
rrJL-e's tgatimoay. BoHtwuU Report.. 'I'lte Jackton Clarion o( Sov. &, 1870, 
tells ol a Smith fAmily in Madiaoit Ci>unly w1h> wtre thus favored- Ons waa 
poBtiuaat«r. one was public printer, oue was a member of tba cimnty boanl. 
one was a member of the city council, one a city weiglier, one a candidate for 
the le^tilstHre, and one a candidate for acbool dLrwtor, The Senate Joumiil 
of 1873 contains a Desnocrattc proiast that Senator* Morgan, Gibba, Abboir, 
Campbell, and Uowles were at tbe Rurae tiinc liuldin^ other offices, C. W. 
Clarke, a oicnibif r nf the li-gislatiire in 1870, waa Alsfi at tbe same tima dintrict 
att<.rriiL-y. There were otbtr in^iancc*^ of litis kind, 

' Kt3]joi't Sesiata tiU^M;olIlIIlit^ee, p. :WH(. 

■ This was the requirement ol tbe constitutior. Art. VI. Sec. 17. The 
proviiiion was amemJed in 1UT6, do u to requiro th0 court to be beld hot 
twice a year In each coimty. 
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out of all proportion to the other expenses of the govern- 
ment. For the five years immediately preceding 1861, the 
average annual cost did not exceed $8000 ; for the five years 
commencing with 1870^ it was li73,000, making an average 
annual excess of $65,000. In one year the amount reached 
nearly *128,000, The Democracy cut the amount down to 
#22,000 in 1876. The journals of the legislature contained 
a vast amount of matter utterly worthless to the public ; 
they were bulky in size, and contained large appendices. 
Examples may be cited in illustratioa. In 1856, the journals 
of the two Houses contained 1163 pages ; in 1873, 4363 pages^ 
or nearly four timea as many. The stituteg. were no less 
voluminous. For the five yeara preceding reconstruction^ 
the total number of pa-ges amounted to 2113, while for the 
five years of Republican rule it amounted to 3789 pages. 

The official printer was accused of being notoriously cor- 
rupt, and was charged with liaving secured his appointment 
from the legislature by means of bribery,* and what was 
incomprehensible to many, he was one of the confidential 
advisem of the governor, and for a time a member of his 
household.^ He turned his printing office over to another 
person and took a clerkship in the state treasurer's office at 
a salary of $1500 a year in state warrants worth seventy or 
eighty cents on the dollar. He was thus able to cash at par the 
warrants which he had received as state printer, amounting 
to $75,000 or *100,000 a year. 

The subject of another complaint was the marked increase 
in the cost of administering the different departments of the 
state government. Frequent sessions of tbe legialature long 
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1 G. B. Harris's letter to President Grant, BoutweU Report, p. 697. 

" Nov. 24, 1S75, the Atwmey General wrote concerning him : " HIh office 
WBttite prJiiLer is about to expire, aac) he ^&nt^ to 'be po^LiDasler at Vicks- 
trurg. I r*!(frel to &ay ibaL be ia so degraded that the charge of camiptlon 
and hribury is no ofii'^nce to bini, and it comes from vnrioufi auurceu." Ibid. 
p. fift. AiitJ.t.her Eiruininent Repubtioan declared that the state printer wau 
receiving ^lOOfOtJU a year, that his "atrocitlea on the state treaifiirr Jor tbe 
last two yeare wnulil lili a vijlume,'* iliat he epeculatcd in Kiate warranta, thnt 
he collected four or five time^ as much oil every printing bill as the law allowed 
hilD, aod thai Governor Ames knew this fliud yet used all his influence actively 
and pen>)8C£ntly to keep him in the place. J. S. Morria to W. W. Hunt- 
ingdon. Nfw York Bfrnid^ Jan. 7, 5870. Tlie following Uble compiled from 
the auditor's reports shows the cost of public printing before and after the 
war; — 



1861 »&,ft28 

1866-1867 ...... tl.2-28 

1807-1808 .....* 8,ilVe 

1870 52,870 

ISTl 127,848 



1873 174,702 

1874 78.806 

1876 60,803 

1870 22,£&fi 

1800 IJI^HW 
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drawn out, the large per diem of members, and the employ- 
ment of a larger corps of clerks, doorkeepers, sergeants-at- 
arms, porters, pages, etc, increased the expenditures on 
a.ccount of the legisLitnre far beyond those of ante- 
bellum days. A D^imocratic proposition to reduce the per 
diem of menibei"s was opposed almost unanimously by the 
Republicans, Siinllaily, li letjolution to limit the amount of 
stationery allowed membei-s met the same fate.' Before the 
war, the cost of clerical service for the legislature rarely 
exceeded 130 or $iO per day. In 1875, it waa costing f 150 
per day. There were twenty-six attaches receiving from $'i 
to $G per day. A number of these were committee clerks, 
a luxury which the ante-bellum legislator never enjoyed.'' 

A proposition that no committee clerks be employed except 
at the expense of the committees employing them was voted 
down. 3 

The expenditures on account of the judiciary show the 
same proportional increase. The disbursements under this 
head were «144,5t55 in 1861. In 1870, they were «320,399, in 
1871,S389,922, and in 1872, ^434,973, which was the maximum 
amount reached. The Democrats reduced the expenditures to 
fH5,185 in 1870, 

The expenditures on account of the executive department 
show the same results. This was due to the large emolu- 
ments of the state officers and the misapplication of the 
executive contingent fund. Piinr to the war, the compensa- 
tion of the governor was $3500 per year and the use of the 
executive mansion, while the salaries of other state offi- 
cers ranged from $1500 to $i2000 per year. In 1865, the 



1 A committee of InvMiigatlon reported, Feb. 26, 187E, that the fifty-fiva 
colored niembere who wcra eatitLetl Ut Sl(i5 worth of stationery at slate 
expijiiM had drawn $268. !>« wonh^ wlcreupnn the Jaclaon ClariMt demanded 
to kiiow why the cniTesponde]^^ of the colored membcm was so large. The 
aiaticinery a^-cmmt for the &v»l two mrmths of ihe epssion of 1876 waa 9228L 

^ The ft^llowing eoniparalive exhibit {sompiled fmm Uie auditpra' reports 
shows lite increase m tlie coeL oi the seeeral iceiBs under conaideration : — 



Pas i>iM or 

MUIHEU, 



UlLK^Gl. 






1865-1866 
1870 
1873 
187S 



40,362 
106,632 
103,244 

TD.IOO 



22,128 

29,664 

lfi,or>2 

»,2.'J0 



6,831 
28,201 
32,604 

6,816 



* House Joamal, 1873^ p. 16. 
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salary of the governor was raised to $6000 by a Democratic 

legislature. At the aaine lime, the per diem of membera of 
the legislatui-e was increased liom ^i to ^8, and the salaries 
of other state officer increased to ®2u00 or $-i500 per yeat. 
This was oue piece of Democi-atic legislation which the re- 
conatructionists showed no disposition to repeal, although 
tbey were memorialized to do so. It matters little which 
party was responsible for this legislation, tbe complaint of 
the tax payers was well founded. New York and Louisiana 
were the ouly states in which the chief executive received as 
much compensation for hia services as the governor of Mis- 
Bi&sippi did^ With one-fifth of the population of Ohio and 
one-tenth of the taxable property^ Mississippi paid her gov- 
ernor one-third more salary. With one-tenth of the taxable 
property of Massachusetts, she paid her governor nearly twice 
as much. With one-third as much property as Connecticut, 
and one-fourth els much as New Jersey, she paid six times as 
much.* In addition to the large salary of the governor, he 
was provided with a house, for the repair and furnishing 
of which liberal appropriations were made by the legisla- 
ture.' Both Governors Powers and An^es uaed the executive 
contingent fund for housebold purposes, so that their per- 
sonal expenses could not have been great.^ The law did not 
specify in detail the purjxisea for which this fund was to be 
used, although it was intended to be devoted chiefly to the 
apprehension of fugitives from justice. It had never been 
used to defray the household expeuses of the governor, or 
to provide furniture for tbe executive mansion. The com- 
pensation of the state superintendent of edacation and the 



1 The following were the saliBrieB of the governora of §everal states at this 
time: Illinoia, ?10O0 ; Ipw&, *.TWCI ; Imliima, »;5CK>0 ; Maine, fll2J00 ; Massa- 
cliusptts, ♦;J500 I Ohio, S4000 ; Wisconsin, 81^-^0; Nebraska, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rliocie Islanri, New Jersey, and Michigan, ?ICIO0 ; 
Mibsiivsiti|ii, 8iKK>0 ; Virginia, ^ISDOO; Alabama, |4CK>0 ; Loui»ana, ftOOOO ; 
GeuiKla, 840O0, 

> Down to IST2, #44,000 had been appropriated for this purpose since the 
war. 

■ The following are some of the " contingenciea " of Powers and Ames ; — 

Powxu I.ri;r4 moutlii, iSt^). Ana. 

Linen and tablecloths . . 980,10 Two moose trapii . , . . 9.T5 

Kitcben iiteiisiifl (repairs) . ^fi,00 Twn ihermometers . . . 1.0l> 

GAfi and coai . . . , . 358.44 One wire lios , . . . . 1.7& 

SjiooiiH and forks . . , . 46.T5 Ope slop p:iil S,60 

Hcpairin[; linen .... 20.00 Tableclotlie 71.00 

Hepairtjig sUverware . . . 72..^ I'roif^ht on peiicbes . . < 1£0 

Wood 96.00 Freight 'm fruit .... ^ 

One bed gaa 1>7& 
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attorney general were also unduly large. The salary of the 
former official was $3000 per year, and an allowance of 
f 1500 for clerk hire. The pay of the attorney general was 
$3300 per year, and as reporter of tiie Supreme Coitrt he 
received $1 per page for each volunie of decisions reported. 
The Jackson Clarion charged that in 1872 he reoeived #38,143 
on this account tdone. Prior to the wartlie reporter received 
$"i per page, and the legislature in 1872 reduced the com- 
pensation to that amount. 

The office of lieutenant governor and commissioner of emi- 
gration were looked upon by the Democrata as sinecures 
created by the re construe tionista to reward their party ad- 
herents. Before the war, the president pro tern, of the Senate 
performed the duties of lieutenant governor at a salary double 
that of other members of the legislature. The lieutenant 
governor received $1500 per year. The departraent of immi- 
gration was established in obedience to a general feeling 
that something ought to be done to encourage capital and 
litbor to flow lqU> the state to aid in the work of restoration. 
This feeling was manifeated in the organization of local immi- 
gration i3luba, and the occasional despatch of a commissioner 
to the Northwest or to Europe. Had the department been 
placed under the supervidon of an intelligent commissioner, 
identified with the state, familiar with its needs, and acquainted 
with its resources, it would no doubt have accomplished great 
good and met the approval of all parties. But instead of this, 
an unlettered colored member of the legislature was elected 
commissioner by the legislature in violation of the constitu- 
tion, which prohibited members from holding offices of their 
own creation, 1 It was alleged that he employed five assist- 
ants in the office, three of whom were likewise members of 
the le^slature. At the expiration of his term he waa suc- 
ceeded by a colored minister, formerly a member of the legis- 
lature, from Natchez. Twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
were appropriated annually for the use of the depfirtinent. 
The whites charged that none but colored immigrants were 
encouraged to como into the state.* They refused to recog- 
nize the department, and at private expense sent Colonel 
Musgrove, a "carpet bagger^" to the North to advertise the 

1 The Atlorne^j General gave an opinion that the commiBBmner in ques- 
tion was iBeligible. bul in a itiandaiuiis proceeding a circuit judge decUled m 
hie favor. Jiiekion Clarion, June 12, 1873. 

' 1 find in tbe fiJes of the Jackson Chirwn occasional mentinn of the arrival 
ol a namber of carloads of colored iiiiraigranla under the auspices of the Com- 
miaBicner ol Imtnlgratioii. Furlong, a Kcpublican senator, aaid in a apescb 
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resources of the state and to encourage the irnmigration of 
white men of means and induatry. The State Grange also 
maintained an imniigmtion bure^iu at Meridian, and seat an 
agent to the North for the same |mrpoae. 

The following comparative table ahow3 the state expendi- 
tures from 1860 to ISTtj, omitting the four years of the war, 
the espeuses of those years being abnormally large: ' — 



Tub. 


DnoniuTK] BXFiniitiTnKBB. 


TitiR. 


BKPCT'B.LirA.H' iiFEKDrrrrtH, 




Amauni, 




AlUUUUL 


1S60 


% C63,5;iC.55 


1870 


»l,0el.24!^.80 


1865 


i,4io.2rjo.iy 


LS71 


l,72i)MfiM 


1866 


l,H!iO,KO9,«0 


1S72 


1.5P6,3-3a64 


1867 


025.817.80 


1873 


lA0i>M'2.m 


1868 


525,678.80 


ia7l 


],3IU,L'8l.G0 


1869 


4«3 ,210.71 


la75 


1,130,1 tfJ.OO 


1876 


51HJ00.00 







It should, however, be said th;it if the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Amea may be followed relative to the expenses of the 
state government during the two years in which he was at ita 
head, his was the most economieal ailminiatration since 1856, 
with the exception of two yeare, 18i31 and 1869.' 

Among the sins charged to the " civrpet baggers *' in MissLs- 
eippi was that after five years of extravagance and plunder 
they turned over the government to the democracy with a 
debt aggregating #20,000,000.^ According to the report of 
the auditor for 1875, the total state indebtedness on Jan- 

in the Senate, Dec. 18, t874 : " HBppily our firatcoininiHgionerbag noteniiau- 
gered us in any way, fur it is not probabb that h^ has induced or would 
induce, 11 lie remained ia oJflce a centur;, odq LuDdrtid imciiigranra, wliite or 
colored, to CUriL their facea in this direcLJon," " I aubiiiit thsiL oiir pr^aeuC 
imiuigimion dL-partmetit is a iieedlcsa, uuproiluUilo, aind most muchieTotis 
expenditure of a vaal amount of mooey, and it it CAmiot be pr^iinpUy and 
campletely regenerateiJl, ought to be aLiolished." 

' Thfiie tiguras are taken from tiie repurls of tlia state auditor ; «ee also 
Boutwell Roport, Doc. Ev. p. 118, and VickstiurB Rppiirt, p. 5^4. 

* In hia last mesaage to the le^^ialature in ia7ti, hy says; "Tbe expebses 
of the 8iat« government for 1874 were 890^,331); for 1875, *018,2Ay. It is 
poaEible, Qju Gnvenigr Aijies mig^e^U'i, that tUe auditor iQoludi>d in his ^Ftti- 
tnatets sornu expeiiditiire^ that should not properly hare been chargiid to the 
adniiiiistratiou, a]id tliat the apparent diacrepttncy w;is the result of two dif- 
fertiiit systems of bxK>k-keeping. 1 bave preferred to follow the official report 
of tbe auditor," 

* A tabLe gliding the debts of tbe Sontheni alAti^s At the close of the recou- 
Btruction period, la which the debt of Miaaiaaippi ia placed at g'JO.OOO.OOO, 
appeared fiiat in a speech deiivared by the Huti. St. Qeorge Tuuker in the 
Slat Coiigreaa (Reconi, lat Ses. p, 6660) ; later^ in Hon. EL Herbert's " Why 
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nary 1 of that year was I3j 750,386.' It consisted of two 
forma — a debt, the whole of which was to be discharged, 
principal and interest, and a debt of which the intei-est 
only was to be di^scharged. The latter part of the debt 
was commonly kuowfl as the Chickasaw school fund, 
which, with the common school fund, constituted a trust held 
by the state for the benefit of the schools. The state paid 
interest annually on that part known an the Chickasaw fund, 
(§814,743), the beneficiaries being those counties originally 
constituting the Chickasaw cession. The principal is never 
to be paid. The common school fund amimnted to-|i718,94'tj.'22. 
This was required to be invested in United States boiidd, the 
interest going to the several counties for the benefit of their 
schools. As the Chickaaaw debt was incurred before the 
war, it should not of course be chai-ged to the "carpet bag- 
gers," and as the interest only was to be paid on the Chick- 
asaw and common school funds, they should be deducted 
from the total debt given above, in order to ascertain the real 
indebtedness. On January 1, 1876, two months before Ames 
surrendered the government, he sent a message to the legis- 
lature, in which he gave a statement of the condition of the 
tinanees of the state. Fioui this statement it appears that 
the real state debt, that is, its outstanding obligations over 
and above its ability to pay at once with its currency and 
available funds, was but little more than $500*000,^ HLs 
statement agrees substantially with the report of the state 
treasurer for 187C,* and does not differ greatly from the find- 
ing of a special committee of Democrats, who reported that 
the actual indebtedDess of the sti\te three months before 
Ames resigned was but little more than a milLioa doUai^.^ 



the Solid South?" from which It wm copied hy Dr. J. L. M. Curry in the 
i^uuLberii Slates of the American Onjicin, p. Tii], anij has more r^CEHiLly Iseea 
uaed in Preairienl E. Benjarain Andrews' ilietory of ihfl Unic«d States dur- 
ing tbe laat Quarter of aCePtury (.VWifCJl'ie edition, Sepilin(?rs, May, 1895, p. 
589). Shnrtly after the publication of I'reHident Andrews' nrlicle, Ex-Gov- 
emor Aniea piiidri^stiixl a commuiticatJon to bim complaining tliat liiauiithari- 
tlsB had led bim into making a ■' Sll>,&(XI,tKK) error in a 3:ii),000,0(W suitement," 
80 far a-f the debt of Mw-siflaippi was conCTnied. President Andrewji replied 
that be liad b^u aarioiLsly misli^d^ and after procuring tite officfial reports, wa^ 
pained to find that tils atiULcmeKt 03 regarded MJaeiBaippi sraa without f ouada- 
tion. TiiB IiMb alluded to wa3 qmittt-d from ibe book form of hia history. 

> Vicksburg Report, p. 5;14. * Measat'c, p. 3. ' Pp. 19-21. 

* The Democratic legislature that impeached Govemnr Ames appointed a 
joint committee of tlie two Houses "to investigatfj and flflcerlain the iudebt- 
edmoB of the sUle on Jan. 1, 1878." Oa tlie 12th of April, they reportpd 
that the total indBbtedneKs wa.i $'2,d:i1,Tn4.24. If from ihla be deducted the 
school fanda, there ijn left a remainder of about one million, which repreBentJ* 
llie real inilebtedneaa. See Journal, IIuosu uf Rapreseutaiivea, 1S78, p. C2a. 
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The state debt in 1870^ when the Republicans took charge of 
the government was, accnnling tn one authoritj, $^221, 522.75*; 
according to another, it was S 653,480, exclusive of the achool 
fund.* It is difficult to see how any system of book-keeping 
could stretch a debt of half a million or even a milliou into 
one of twenty million.* It should also be said by way of ex- 
planation that the work of restoration which the govern- 
ment was obliged to undertake, made increased expenses 
necessaty. During the period of the war, and for several 
years thereafter, public buildings and state institutions were 
permitted to fall into decay. The state house and groundd, 
the executive mansion, the penitentiary, the insane a-sylumi 
and the buildings for the blind, deaf, and dumb were in n 
dilapidated condition, and had to be extended and repaired. 
A new building for the blind was purchased and fitted up. 
The reconstruetionista established a public school system and 
spent money to maintain and snppnrt it,* perhaps too freely, 
in view of the impoverishment of the penple. When they took 
hold, warrants were worth but sixty or seventy cenCa on the 
dollar, a fact which made the price of building materials used 
in the work of construction correspondingly higher. So far as 
the conduct of state officials who were intrusted with the 
custody of public funds is concerned, it may be said that there 
weiB no great embexzleraents or other cases of misappropiiation 
during the period of Republican rule. It was charged and 
was the official opinion of the Attorney General that tlie bond 
of the state treasurer in 1875 was insufficient and not in due 
form of law^ On August 28, the Attorney General informed 
the governor that the treasurer's bond had no oath or verifi- 
cation on it, nor did it appear that any of the sureties were 
worth anytliing in ^' freehold estate," as required by law. ile 
advised the governor to close the office and take possession 
of the keys, safes, and vaults. The governor waa charged by 
the legislature of 1876 with "unlawfully, knowingly, and 

1 Report of Dewocratio coiiimiiieo, Journal, nouse of RepreaenUtives, 
1878. Really, the amoiint vfaa luuch In-rj^r than tliia. The committee 
deilucted from tlm rc^al indebleiliii^sA, $52tl,0i_H>, be'ini;; ibe ninoimt lost to the 
Btale by the bad mauageiuent of slock. wbicU it heiU in Iwo raUrna4N. 

3 R^^port loth Censua. VoL VII. pp. G54-ie&. In IS80 the debl waa 
«37&,UOCi. At present, 1900, it is 91,(>:W,94«.0T. Report slate treasurer, 
<")ct. 1, 1890. 

* Of cniirse the ind(>bt43{inie3S Ucre spoken of ie the Btnle indebtedness. 
AlEnoat every county ftnd every tminicipaliity cif ftny siae bod dubw of their 
otrn. Vickaburg, aa we aball see, bad a larger debt ihan ihat dI the whole 
state. 

* The Republican defence la well net forth by Hon. George E, Harris, Bout- 
well Report, p, 114, Doc. Ev. 
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corruptly" approving the treasurer's bond for"con-upt and H 
partisan purposes," and for *' unlawfully, knowingly, and coi^ H 
ruptly " permitting him t« remain in possession of the office.^ H 
The governor affirmed that he did not at the time know there ■ 
was any defect in the form of the bond, that he signed the fl 
bond without noticing the absence of the word "freehold," ^| 
and that, moreover^ the treasurer upon going out of o£Eice had ^M 
settled in full with the f^tate without any defalcation or loss H 
whatever.2 The treasurer of the Natchez hospital seems to H 
have been the only defaulting state official during the admin- ■ 
istration of Governor Araea. He waa a *' carpet bagger," ■ fl 
and the amount of the shortage was $7251,81.^ The colored ^| 
state librarian during Alcorn's administration was cliarged ^M 
with stealing books from the library.* The only large case ■ 
of embezzlement among the state officei-s daring the post- H 
bellum period was that of the Democratic state treasurer in ^| 
1866. The amount of the shortage was i 61,962. ■ 
The increase ia the expenditures of the government was, H 
of course, accompanied by an increase in the rate of taxation. H 
The increase began in 1869, and reached a maximum in 1874. H 
The following is a statement of the levies for state purposes ^M 
alone from 18G9 to 1878:^^ ^^1 


TlAlt- 


A>ocirr na (1 ujr 

UklMSEI VALCJ-TIOir. 


Yklm. 


Amiirtrr on |I ?> ^H 


1869 .... 
1670 .... 

1871 .... 

1872 .... 

1873 .... 


I mill 
5 milla 
1 " 
%\ « 
12 1 " 


1S74 .... 
1875 .... 
137e .... 

ia77 . . , . 

1*78 .... 


14 milk ^^H 

6 " ^^H 

5 " ^^H 


1 Impe^bment Tegtimony, pp. 24^26. H 

> CorreBpondence of Governor Ames, 1B75, p. 22. ^H 

* fmpetichmpnLTeatimoiiy, p. TiS. The TeBtiiuQiiy in the Impearhniflnt of ^H 
Adelbert Ames ia the tUIe of a. volume of Sili pa^BS prtikU>:cl by autliority by ^M 
the le^isUture li> ine^L the assertiou of the I'leskleLitof the L'niLed $ta.Le& lUst ^H 
Governor Ames was a refugee from ihe stale, and to " funiisli to the world a ^M 
complete viiidicatioD ot tlie iDotives and actions of the lei^lsiature in preferring ^H 
artideH of impencbment, and to place the teHticiLOtiy buyond the poaaibiLity of ^M 
Inas by lir« or ntherwiae." Besides tlia oral testijnony, it contains one liun* ^H 
dred pages of documeTitary evidence. Five hundred copies were printed. The ^| 
tmpeaiCliiiienL Trial o! Adelbert Ames is a pamphlet of sixty-two page's, ^H 
printed also by authority of the legislature in 1^70. It ib a rt'cord of the pro- ^M 
ceedings of Uie Senate eiUing tte a coon of iuipeachnient, nod contaiofl the ^H 
aiisv«rB of the goTemor to the charge's preferred againet him. ^| 

• Jackson Clarion, Oct, 18, 1870. ■ 
H >' This statement, except the amnunla fi'oin 187'j lo 187b, ifl frnmncrtmmaQi- ^H 
H^ cation of W, H. Gilbs, 3lat« auditor, to tJuo. George S. BoutwL'^il, June IQ, ^H 
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The oue mill tax of 1869 represents tlie state levy at the 
time the democracy surrendered the government to the re- 
constructionists, while the six and one-half mills levy of 
1876 ia the amount fixed by the Democrat-s in the first year 
of their restoration. It will be seen that in the second year 
of Governor Ames's administration there wad a reduction of 
several mills in the state levy. This was due chiefly to an 
act transferring much of the cost of maintaining- the judiciary 
from the state treasury to the several county treasuries. Of 
course the shifting of the expense to the counties was not a 
reduction of the amount. However, Ames is entitled to the 
credit of reducing to some extent the state levy. There is 
good reason to believe that he was more disposed to economy 
than many of those by whom he was surrounded. If one 
may judge from his professions, his highest ambition was to 
give the state an economical administration** But unfortti- 
nately his actions did not always accord with bis profe^ions. 



I 



V. DKPOPULXB LEGISLATION 

One of the chief complaints of the whites during the 
period of Republican rule was the overabundance of legisla- 
tion. Before the war, the legiislature met biennially, and 
wss seldom in session for a longer period than two months. 
An already pointed out^ it was in session for a period of 
nearly six months in 1870, five montlis in 1871, nearly four 
months in 1872, and about four months in 1873. Besides, 
an extra session was held In the autumn of 1873, in conse- 
quence of the chaotic condition of the election laws. In 
1874, the legislature was again in seaision for a period of 
three or four months during the winter and spring, and again 
an extra session was held in the autumn, a result of the 

1670. Boutwell Report, p. 140, Doc. Ev. Theae figurea are preaamaUy 
correct They are quoted &b authority by both political parties, and I bare 
never Hsen ttipir corrticinesB queatioaed. The auditor was a Republicaa and 
a Honliem man. Tho rates (or 1875-1878 are from the auditor's repona. 

1 For exaniple^, En hia annual measa^e to the ]cgi6^.itiir« Jan. 5, 1376, he 
rccoTD mended tlie " mijBt Btrmgent economy in appropriations for the sup- 
port of the gopemmeiit, and tlmieptiry possible Btep fee taken in the direction 
of reLrenchmentand reform." llQrecDmmeDded biennLalBesaioiisof thelcffla- 
iature, a reduction of the number of chancellors from twenty to ten, thW 
the number of tax collectors in each county be reduced to one, that measures 
be adopted to secure the better safe keeping of public moneya, that a speeial 
tax be iDipoyt^d on litigants, thai the appropriationa for tlie state universitlt-a 
be reduced from 8120^000 to 850,000. thai t!ie expenses of public prinllii^ be 
reduced, thai all exemption laws be repealed, etf. For the Republican view 
of Garemor Ames's policy of ecciDomy we t«atiiDony of United Statc:^ Dlatricl 
Attorney Walton, Boatwell Report. 
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Warren County troubles. In 1875+ it was in aessiou from 
January 5 to the middle of April, and again an extra 
session was held in the autumn, this time in conseqnence of 
the Clinton riots. Thus, in five years, there had been 
nine sessions of the legislature. The conatitution of 18B8 
left the question of annual or biennial seusions to the discre- 
tion of the leg^islature.^ The platform of the Republican 
party in 1873 contained a pledge! that thereafter the legisla- 
ture iihould meet biennially, but instead of carrying out the 
promise, it almost reversed the process, and adopted the prac- 
tice of meeting semi-annually. Doublleas, the per diem 
mode of corapengiition was one of the reasons for the pro- 
tracted sessions, although it must be admitted that for sev- 
eral years after the war the necessities for legislation were 
much greater than before.^ The taxpayers' convention urged 
a change to biennial aeaaions, and declared with truth that it 
would mean a saving of $100,000 a year to the people of 
the state. A resolution providing for biennial aeasions 
passed the House, but was defeated in the Senate through the 
influence of the governor, who, it is alleged, advised his 
friends to vote against it.' 

Complaint was not confined to the amount of legislation, 
but was also directed quite as much against its general char- 
acter. One of its meaaurea was the District Printing Bill, 
alleged to have been devised by Governor Ames to enable 
hira to support a partisan press and control it in his interest. 
By the provisions of this act the several chancellors were 
authorized to designate certain newspapers in their respec- 
tive districts to do the official and legal advertising, such as 
publication of delinquent tax Hsta, notices of sheriffs' sales, 
proceedings of boards of supervisors, etc.* There were 



» Article IV. Sec. 0. 

9 Ttie pompcnautlon of membera was fixed in I870at 97p«rdayaiid80csentB 
per mile gninf; aii4 retuniing. Every eHort to liave tlie compensation oi 
members reduceJ waa steadily resi^<led by the colored tnembera. Finally tlie 
pressure became no great thai iho RepubUcana passed sn act Qxing tbe cnm- 
peaeatiort of nK'icilierH at iLOO per year, A mOLlod to fli tbn Amount at $400 
was opp-jsed by every colopeU member escept one. At tLia time, tbe cora- 
peaaatiun of uicmtyers of the legLslEtture In New Hamp&bire, CoDoecticut, 
Delaware, New York, Micliigan, Wisconsin, and Nebraska was S-1 per day, 
Slid in some LnelADces dedticlions were made for nbeeiic«i9, and the seaaiqnv 
timlted to forty days. Iji Illinois it wvis $5 per day, aud in Maine, $160 per 
year. 

■ All the colored members, except ten, voted agaiost biennial seaeionB. 
Of tliia course tin? Plaindlealer ( llepubhcan) aaJdr "It is a qhame ov the fair 
record of the colored imfinbeni," 

* Act approved April 3, 1874. The dlatribiitfoD of the public pricting in 
the Holly Spriags district may be Laken as an illustraiLon of the way in whlcli. 
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few Republican newspapers in the state at the time, but this 
measure caused a, number of smrtU sheets, all of which were 
short-lived, to spring into exiatenoe in order to get the pub- 
lic printing. Property was frequently advertised for sale 
under execution in a distant part of the judiciiil district, and 
at a point removed from the county in which the sale was to 
be made. Publication under such circumatances cotild, of 
course, be of no value, for not one property owner in a hun- 
dred ever saw the notice. ^ With the repeal of the act which 
called these sheets into exiatence, they disappeared* Many 
of them in 1870, chang'ed namea and became Democratic 
papers. Not 0]ie continued permanently aa r Republican 
paper. The following notice from the Jackson Clarion carx- 
tains the hisloj-y of a majority of them: *^Dit*d at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, on the morning of July 14, 1868, of too 
much constituti«-in, the state journal, aged about six months. 
Its brief existenoe waa sustained chiefly by convention war- 
rants, which having lost their nutritious properties are nn 
longer healthy newspaper food. The funeral ceremonies 
were conducted at a late hour on Saturday evening last, its 
editor being chief tnourner, and a few negro women and 
children putting in an occasional sob. May it rest in peace." 
One of the most notorious swindles which the legislature 
devised was the Pearl River Scheme, so called. Several 
members of the legislature organized the Pearl River Navi- 
gation Company, and induced the legislature to give them 

the Ihw worked. After the passage of the printing bill, a cerUiii Republit^d 
inforraed tlie Rovernornt hia desire to Btart a paper to sustain the adiiiiHiatrs- 
tLoa, and aaki^d liim to require tbe judicial appointee for the diairtct tu design 
nata hitn as otlicia,! printer. The govecnor replied tlie ColloWLii^ day and 
asaured ihB nppHcant of liis hearty cotiperation in tbe enterpHsd whicli lie 
liail undertakpn. The chancellor, upon receiving hiii appolntnient, wroie the 
applicant B^yinj* : '^ It La Dii<JBn:U>ni.l^ oa a matter of CDLirso, lliat the prbitliig 
will go to you." He had no type, office, or eubscribers. The paper was 
printed on on6 ot the old prfcasea in Holly Sptinga. Lawyers who had im- 
portant aaleR to adrertiiie put them In aome oUier pap«r at prirate ezpeDse. 
Boiitweli lieport, p. 'Mi. 

> Tbe first Rc^pablican n'QWBp»p«r Jit Mieflistippi was tsstabliBhed by General 
James Dh^ati of tlie Feilcral jimiy nt Vickabury in 1807. In the same y>?ar 
Captain H. T. Fisher and General E.Stafford e-stablishM the Miegimippi 
Pilot at Jaclcaon. For eeveral years it was the most influpiLiial Hepublicnri 
iournal in the state, and waa tiie organ of the Etate ad in in L»t ration. Ths 
fiillowing is a partiiU list of thr short-lived Rfipoblican new.fpapera eatablishi'd 
dariiii; this peridd : the Jackson Pilot, JacksctH Times, Maichez .Vftc Sovlh. 
fC'isciusio }ic/iuljli€aii. Vi<:k.-'bHr{f Colnred CHJ^m, Virl-slttirff Jiepuhtifttn, 
M'Tidinn Chr(fHictf, Ci>r(iiih Itf-puhlkan, F}-iars Point Ifclhi, AasCin C-itCon 
Fla»t, Orrnian, State Regt.tter. Bro'iiAarew CltiteHi Fv/iHte yitidicator, 
JVaichm Pi'xt, Seacoaai ItvpuNinin, Vicksburif Monitor, Writ Point Timea. 
Oremtitit Hepuhlictin, AOerth'^n RapuhUrnn^ Viektfli»rij lUntes, ^'atii'imt 
^e/iublican, Okolona Newf, Hoiiy Spriuva Tribune, liran'loR jirgua^ Mis&U- 
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certain lands granted by the United Statea for school pur- 
poses and for the improvement of tlie navigaljle streams of 
the state, in consideration of which the company obligated 
itself to remove all obstructions to navigation in Pead Kiver 
and otherwise improve its navigable condition. The gov- 
ernor approved the bill without taking the proper bonds and 
securities that the service would be faithfully perforined. 
They sold about 105,000 acres of the land> and used the 
money without removing a auag from the river. ^ 

Still another measure which became the subject of much 
complaint was an act passed, at the instance of the governor 
it was alleged, conferring upon him the power to appoint a 
tax collector in each county. The collection of taxes had 
always been one of the functions of the sheriff, who was an 
elective officer, and the moat influential one in the county. 
This duty was now to be tranaferred to another set of offi- 
cers, who would be equally as intiueutial and independent 
of popular control. The governor made a number of ap- 
pointments under the act, but before it went into effect the 
Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional.* 

Another measure authorized the governor to appoint a 
special revenue agent for each county, whose duty it was to 
investigate the accounts of sheriff's and treasurers, to en force 
the collection of revenue improperly withheld from the state 
and county treasurers, and to hunt up frauds, defalcations, etc. 
These agents were to receive 50 per cent of all shortages dis- 
covered, or delinquent taxes collected* and were supposed 
to be electioneering agents for the governor, who was un- 
derstood to be a candidate for the Senate. Some of the 
appointees were members of the legislature. This was in 
violation of the constitution, which prohibited members from 
holding offices o| their own creation.^ Another proposed 
measure was the Metropolitan Police Bill* by which a sort 

nippt Leader, ffolmen Cottniy RfpuhUcan, Senatrihfa Wjriwl. Meridian So- 

teltet HcHif Sjirings SCar, Cantnn Citizen, Snmmit Times, Prairie ?fewi, 
yfekgharg Piabidfalfr, Jackson Leader, Cr>lutnt>ui< PresK, Mm^ftn Free. Opin- 
inn. Mifsifttippi .SYffe -/onrnnl, Pontotoc Equal Rights, Copiah. Rppubtican, 
Amfrirmi Cilism. 

' Testhnnny of .r. H. Eslell. Boulwell Report, p. -125, 

' French vs. MEseisBippl. George E. Harris sjvyfl. this law was passed after 
much canFiiftinK. and after plaiols were presented to force the membere to 
vow for it. Tpsiimoiiy before .Senate snb-C'>Tnmittefl, p. 662. 

•Arlide IV. Sec- 3a, Ex-Attorney Gotieral Morrh (nepubliciiO said; 
"These offi-'fs were in m.iny JoeUtic^^ unknown to tbeconalkutiou, and un- 
known [o llie liisiory of the Htate or to the lilstorj' of any nther aia.t*i, and 
wholly iinnceessary to tho puMio service. Idle vagabonds belouEiitig tn the 
leRielRlarp win.^ appointed In fill them.*' Letter in Neio York iterntd, .Ian, 
7, Iblfi. Boulwell Report, p. 1062. 
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of standing army was to be maintained in the state. It was, 
however, defeated.^ One of the "notorious jobs" of the 
legislature in 1875 was the lease of the state convicts, several 
hundred in number, to one of its own members, for a period 
of five years, without compensation to the state, althongfa the 
lessee immediately transferred them to another person by way 
of sub-lease, for a large sum. The action of the governor in ap- 
proving the contract was one of the grounds of impeachment.' 
Such were the more notable instances in which the legis- 
lature was charged with abusing its power. 

VI. THE YICKSBUBG TROUBLES 

The first trial of the strength of the Ames administration 
as to its power to preserve the peace and maintain order, 
came in September, 1874, at the time of the troubles in Warren 
County known as the Vicksburg Riots. If we may believe 
the testimony of the whites, Warren County, and especially 
Vicksburg in 1874, had as corrupt and incompetent a govern- 
ment as ever afflicted an Anglo-Saxon community. The 
senators and representatives in the legislature were colored, 
the sherifE could not write a simple return, and he was 
believed to be dishonest; the chancery clerk was corrupt 
beyond doubt, and not intelligent enough to enter a plain con- 
tinuance on the records ; the circuit clerk and every member 
of the board of supervisors except one were colored, and 
scarcely one of them could read or write ; and four of the eight 
councilmen of Vicksburg were colored. In fact, there were 
only three white officers in the county.' The negroes, who 
were lareely in the majority, had established the "color'* 
line, and openly declared that the whites should not hold 
any of the offices. The whites complained that they paid 
99 per cent of the taxes of the county, all of which were 
assessed, collected, and disbursed by colored officials. The 
town of Vicksburg, the chief seat of the troubles, had in 
1874 a population of 11,000, the majority of which was black. 

1 The set provided for commissioners at saUries of 6.1000 each, sergeuita 
at 91500, captains at $1800, arid patrolmen at $100, per month. The esti- 
mated cost was $200,000. Only one white man in the Hoose voted for the 
measure. Every colored member voted for it. Only one colored member 
in the Senate voted against it. The Democrats presented him with a gold- 
headed cano for his stand against the measare. 

* Impeachment Testimony, pp. 20, 29. 

• The New York Nation, Vol. XIX. p. 412, gives some " shocking illustra- 
tions of incompetency and ignorance " among the officials of Warren County 
at this time. Its authority is " an ex-Federal soldier who lived in Vicksburg 
for ten years." 
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The county and city debts, which in 1869 amounted to 
$13,000, had increased until the city debt alone aggregated 
$1,400,000.^ Large suma of money had been squanaered by 
the city governKient in grants to railroad companies and in 
public improvements,* Early ia 1874» the whites organized 
a tax-payer's lengue^ the chief purpose of which was to carry 
the municipal election in the fall. The Republicans nomi- 
nated for mayor a white man then under indictment for 
twenty-three offences^' and for aldermen, seven negroes of 
poor character and little Intelligence, and one white man who 
could neither read nor write, and who was the keeper of a 
low grog shop.^ The ticket was so objectionable that but 
three white men in the city voted for it-^ The tax payers 
nominated candidates under the name of the people's party. 
The ticket was supported by the better class of Republicans, 
among whom were Hon. George C. McKee, member of Con- 
gress, Judge Speed, General Furlong, and forty or fifty 
colored votera who had a subatantiid interest in the welfare 
of the city. For weeks before the election* white and colored 
militia companies paraded the streets, each trying to intimi- 
date the other, anil threatening bloodshed. Nothing illus- 
trates better the imbecillity of the state government than the 
fact that within three months after its inaugui-atiou it ia 
found calling for United States troops to maintain the peace 
in a town of eleven thousand inhabitants. As early as April, 
acting governor Davis telegraphed Governor Ames^ then in 
Massachusetts, that excitement was high in Vicksburg, and 
that they ought to have a company of United States 
troops, whereupon the governor applied to Major Allyn, 
commander of the post at Jackaon, and being refused, tele- 
graphed GenemI Emery, at New Orleaus, to send the tiTtopa." 
Again, July 20, Davis wrote Preaident Grant that serious dis- 
turbances were anticipated at Vicksburg, on account of the 
approaching election. "Immense armed bodies," said he, 
"are parading the street both day and night, and the city 
authorities are unable to protect life and property. I feel 
constrained to ask for two companies of United States troops. 



' See on this point United States Census Repwirt for IB70 ; teatimopy of 
Judge Speed (Republican) befure tlie Vicksburg cominittee. 

3 CllaJl^?B NordhoflE ia autboriiy for the sULtiinient tliat the Democrats re- 
ceived mciat of the raOHey Spent for public improve me nta iu Vsckaburg. He 
relates an inatance in which a Democrat charged the city 96€0 for moTiog a 
safe frnm the wharf to the courtbouBe. Cotton states, p, &2. 

» Tbid. t Cotton States, p. 82. 

* Testtmppy of Prederic .Speed before ViokebuiT? CoidPlittee, pt 2a. 

* CoTTeapondence of GoTemor Amee, 1374, p, 16. 
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I consider them absolutely necessary to prevent riot and 
bloodsbed." lie declared that tlia executiTe waa powerless 
to execute the laws and preserve the pCiace.^ Again, July 23, 
he wrote a long and doleful letter to the Secretary of War* 
imploring him to send troops.* On the 29th of July, Gov- 
ernor Ames returned to the state and at once wrote the Presi- 
dent that a "serious and alarming condition of affairs exists 
in Vickaburg. Infantry and caviilry organizations exiat, and 
a piece of artillery has been broug'lit to the city." He 
declared that it was a political controversy between the 
Democrats on one side and tlie Republicans on tlie other, and 
that the former were masters of the situation, and were con- 
sequently opposed to the presence of troops. Again, he 
besought the President to send troops, adding almosit pathet- 
ically that no harm could be done by sending them, as there 
were gamsons already in two cities of the state.^ Tlie gov- 
ernor was at once informed that the President dechned to 
move the troops except under a call made strictly in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution. On August 1^ 
his applicfttion waa renewed, and the President waa informed 
that " actual violence " existed. During all the time, there was 
no apparent effort on the part of the state government to bring 
about peace.^ During his adnxinistratinn as military governor. 
General Ames always had troops at his command to caiTy out 
his orders. To this method of government he was accus- 
tomed by habit and training. Upon the first breach of the 
peace, he turned almost instinctively to the military, a sup- 
port without which his administration could hardly have 
stood. The election came ofiE August 4, and the largest 
vote ever recorded in the city waa polled. The reform ticket 
waa elected, with the exception of two school trustees.* 



1 CorrespondflTiceof GoTenior Ames, 18V4, p. 539. 

» Ihtif. p. 643. * Ibiil. p. 661. 

* Ibid. p. (jd9. Several oth&v exctUug munidpal campaignB took place 
In Misiii^ippi diinng imi. One of these waa in ColuEibuH, in December. 
Like tlif VicksLuirg elMticiii. it may bu said to have cansLiiutecl one oi ilie 
iiiittal fikiriiii.'^bcs in the " Uevolulion *' of 187^. Tbat town waa lik^triiKt 
afflicted with bad gav^mmcnl, tbou^ti not to tbe same extenL as Vickslitirg, 
General B. B. EgglealoiL, liite president oC the recouBLruction co]iv<>iLtion, 
was candidata fur tnajDr i^aiiiBt Mr. Billups, the DemocTatic naniliJatj.'. 
A fewdays before the elecUnti there wnj9 cirfuliU"'! ihr.-m((h the town a. hand- 
bill, with large keiiilllDes, " Tdis Means Hush n-ss," aiiii under it, in largif 
letters, "Bread (ir no Bread." Then foUtiweJ t\n'. iinnminct-ment that ai 
a tliUtstitig of citi^eti!] it had been decided tliat the negro who voted for Kggle»- 
ton wQulij, as certain an fale, vote bread and meat out of the tnouths of liis 
nii'f! and children, that t|je Bigner^ wire pled^'ed lo emplnj no luan who bad 
been discharged h)' a nipmher of Oie olnb, uideM be produced a recommenda- 
tioti, They aaid, ''■Yuu have driven llie white m^o l*> the verge ol rain, 
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After the overthrow of the municipal ring in Vickaburff, 
the whites turned their altention to county affairs, wliich. 
were in a melancholy contittion. The chief grievance was 
tlie high rate of taxation and the existence of wholesale fi-aud 
in the county gflvernment The state levy was 14 mills,* tho 
county levy H mills,^ and the levy for municipal purposes 
ia Vicksburff waa 21.J railla,^ thua making- the aggreg-H-te rate 
of taxation m the city of Victsburg nearly 5 per eent. And 
what was worse, the tax payers had good reason to believe 
that the large Buma of money thus collected were being atnlea 
and otherwise misapplied^ The sheriff,, Peter Crosby, was, 
by virtue of his office, also tax collector. In December, he 
was to collect the state and county taxes aggregating $160,000. 
Hia bond was notoriously insufficient. It was not dabed^ no 
penalty was prescribed* and the sureties were all colored ex- 
cept one, a married woman whose signature did not bind her. 
Their signatures were made with marks and without wit- 
nesses, they lived in different parts of the state, and some 
were not worth one-tenth of the amount for which they were 
bounfl. The district attorney, a Republican, says there were 
men on Crosby's bond for %5000 who were not worth five 
cents.* The judge of the criminal cottrt, an ex-Union soldier, 
and an appointee of Governor Ames, gave his opinion that 
$12,000 waa the greatest amount that could be realiaed from 
the bond which by hw should have been ^81,000.^ The dis- 
trict attorney advised the board of supervisoi-s that the bond 
waa insufficient. The whites petitioneil and remonstrated 
with the board, urging it to require new bonds, but the board 
declined to act, Crosby published a card in one of the city 
papers, in which he declared thnt he would give no further 
bonds, nor would he vacate Ida office until ousted by a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court. In the meantime, the state 
auditor, a Republican^ had discovered that fraudulent jury 
and witness certificates had been issued by the circuit clerk 



and he has determined to draw the color line, and if yoa can stand it, ho can. 
Kvcry neiHTi> wlio vow^ for BillupB will be protecled id uvpry -somte of the 
tcmi, ajid every prnpt-i' aasiuLaiicfi will be afforded Iiiin Id the power of the 
white lueD of Ccjlumbus.'^ After Uie election, a private circular waa sent 
aroutid to Che leadJiij; Deinocrali'C biLBioeas men, headed i "(For Frivata 
Use.) Stand by Your Coiorat (lew tc the Line I " Then followed two 
lists of 89 namcR, one iitaded •• Wortliy," tlie* otiter " LTsiworihy,'"^ and 
Bigned ty "the Memtrerg of the Club." Billui» was «l>Qcled. Cotton 
States, p. gS. 

' Report State Auditor, 1874. ' /f»W. 

* Testimuny of Warreu Cowan, VickaburR Ueport, p. 3SS, 

* Testimony of Lulce Loa, Vinkfiburg R«j>on, p. 313. 

* Tcfltimonj of Frederic Speed, ibid, p. 216. 
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of the county, and that a large amount of county warrants 
had beeu forged by the chancery clerk and were in circula- 
tion, Davenport, the colored chancery clerk, refused to at- 
low the tas-payer's committee to examine hia books.^ At 
the November term of the couit, the grand jury, consisting of 
ten freedmen and seven whiteB^ found seven indictments 
against Cordoza, ex-circuit clerk^ and at the time state super- 
intendent of education, for embezzlement of f2000, and for 
forging witness certificates: five indictments iigainat Daven- 
port for forging county warrants; and two against Dorsey, 
the circuit clerk, for forgery and embczzlemeut. The district 
attorney te&tified that if the grand jury had tliought neces- 
sary, it might have found one hundred indictments against 
Cordoza and Doreey^ and fifty agaijist Davenports' After the 
indictments were found, records essential to their conviction 
were btoleu from the sheriff's and chancery clerk's offices. 
These papers were afterward discovered buried under Daven- 
port's house. 

In this situation, a " tax-payei-s' convention," was called, in 
which Republicans as well aa Democrats participated. It 
resolved to take heroic action, and on December 2, demanded 
the resignation of the aberifi, chancery clerk, and coroner.^ 
Crosby asked for time to consider the matter ; later he refused 
to resign. His refusal was reported to the convention, 
whereupon that body, five hundred strong, proceeded to the 
courthouse, repeated the request, and forcibly secured hia 
resignation. Davenport also tendered his resignation, and 
left the state. Crosby notified the cii-cnit judge that he had 
yielded to force^ and resigned his office. The judge then ti:le- 
graphed Governor Amea that an armed mob was in possession 
of the courthouse and jail, having forced most of the ofBcers 
to flee, and that he was powerless to execute the laws. The 
convention detailed one of its number, an ex-Union soldier, to 
take charge of the sheriff^y office until another sheriff could 
be elected. Crosby proceeded to Jackson to confer with the 
governor, who advised him that his resignation was void, and 
that he had the power to call the poxse comitatuf to his aid, to 
hold his office, and to exercise its dutiea. The governor fur- 
thermore promised to coclperate with him in his eSoits to 
regain the office.* Crosby returned to Vicksburg accom- 
panied by Colonel Lee and General Packer of the governor's 

' Vickflburg Report, p, 215. 

* TestiiikiiDy of Luke Leu, ibid. p. 302. 
*Jbid. p -^U. 

* Te&LiiiLon; of Adelb«Tt Ames, Viclubtirg Report, p. 634. 
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staff, and shortly afterward had a hand-bill printed ami dis- 
tributed tliruughout the comit-y by runaers. He stated in this 
paper that he had been compelled by an armed mob to resign 
his office, and he appealed to all Kepublicans of tJie county, 
black and white, to "■support him and fight the cause on its 
mei'its." ' The card Wcis read in all the colored churches 
throughout the county on Sunday, December 6, by mini^tei^ 
who impressed upon their congregations the duty of arming 
and marching to Crosby *!j aid. Meantime, Governor Ain»;8 
had issued a proclamation reciting' that riotous and disorderly 
persons had combined to deprive colored men in Viuksburg 
of their civil and political lights. All such pei'sona were 
warned to diaperae immediately. At the same time,, he sent 
orders to the captain of a negro militia company to auppresa 
the riot, and cooperate with Crosby in his attempt to regain 
possession of his office. This added fuel to the flame. There 
were two white militia companiBg in Vicksburg officered by 
white men, one of whom had been a brigadier general^ and 
another a colonel iu the Federal army. The governor did 
not communicate with either of the.se, and the negro captain 
was directed not to tjike orders from them. The reason 
assigned by the governor was hia belief that neither of the 
white com]>aniea would treat his commands with the slightest 
^e5pect^ and that Captain Hall's color was an indication of 
his loyalty and patriotism,^ On Sunday afternoon, it was re- 
ported in Vicksburg that the whole available strengtli of the 
negro population was massing, with the intent of marching 
upon the town next morning. Tlie report was doubtless 
exaggerated into idiii-ming proportions. The dread of negro 
insurrection, whiuh has at one time or another darkened every 
hearthstone in the South* took possession of the people, and 
they Haw visions of slaughter, rape, arson, and robbery. 
Adjutant Genernl Packer went out to stop the negroes, but 
without success. At daybreak Monday morning* the alarm 
was sounded by the watchman from the top oE the court- 
house. It proved false, however, but was again struck later 
in the morning by the same watchman, who announced that a 
lai^e body of negroes was approaching the city. The streets 
were soon filled with excited men, and weeping women and 
children. At eight o'clock A.M. the mayor published and 
circulated a manifesto declaring that the governor's proclama- 
tion was false, warned all armed bodies to disperse at once, 
and commanded all good citizens to hold themselves in readi- 

* Majority Report, Vicksbnrg Hcpoil, p. 24. 
' Testimony of Adelbert Ames, Urid. p. 545. 
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nesa to report at any civll for the purpose of enforcing his 
orders. At twelve o'clock, he issued auother proclamation 
closing the salr>ons, and advising the people to be "quiet and 
discreet, but firm," The city was then placed under martial 
law, and auprenie command delegated to an ex-Confederate 
officer. With a force of one liundred men, he moved ont to meet 
the approaching negro host. The two leaders had a conference, 
and the negroes agreed to withdraw. As they proceeded to 
do 8o, they were fired into, as they claim, with the result that 
seron were killed. While this was going on, another battle 
was taking place at the Pemberton monument. The testi- 
mony as to who began the firing is conflicting. The whites 
claim that the negroes fired upon ihera fii-st- In the several 
convicts which ensued, two whitea and twenty-nine blacks 
were killed." Thirty prisoners were taken, but were soon 
released. All tlie whit-es, RepubliL^ins aa well as Democrats, 
were found together in the conflict. An ex-Federal army 
officer testified that one hundred ex-Union soldiers took part in 
the fight — a more conspicuous part than that taken by the ex- 
Con federate a.' On December 21, two weeks after the riot, 
the President issued a proclamation commanding all '* turbu- 
lent and disorderly persona" to retire peaceably to their re- 
Hpective homes within five days,^ In a few days quiet was 
restored, although the governor continued to call upon the 
President for troops. 

The legislature met in extraordinary session on December 
17, at the call of the governor, who sent in a message in which 
he warmly denounced the whites as "insurgents," and de- 
clared that ample legal remedies existed for the wrongs com- 
plained of. He expressed sorrow that '*a portion of the 
citizens could find it in their hearts to deprive by violence 
their neighbors and fellow-citizens of tlioir political rights"; 
declared that the officiaU and prominent men holding views 
different from those held by the "inauj^nta" had been com- 



' See Majority Report, Vickabyrg Cotnnatttee. Mr. Mayee, in hJs Lite and 
Timca of L. Q. C. L&mnr, p, ;^-17, says the number killcf! was one while man 
and tifteen negroee. Andrews, in Im History of tbe United SLales Puriag 
Ltie La«t Cjuarter of a Century, piiL die ntiiiiber at fifty-nine. 

" S*.-e lestijiiony of General C, E, Furlong, Vici<sbm^ Report, p. 100. 
General Furlong flprvod throLiRh the Civil War, and, Wiis on Sherman's staff 
al ihe ifme ol the surri'iiiSf r of Vlcksburg. H« toriinijlcd a STjuaiJ of cavalry 
in thi; Yickabur^ Itin^t^ and uliierwi&i; ch;uiipiuiU'd the i-aiiRe oi the vihiim. 

* Richardson'^ MeasogeJi and Paprrs of Iho Presidents, Vol. VJI. p. 322. 
Th*> .Vcifi York Nation, coninienling on this action of the Prfsident, said ; " It 
is diflicaJt to iaa.ke out mlist the groimdB for the proclinnatioD ar^; now. iind 
if ihe fit.itp goveniioent is not strong ennngii to kt-op the pe:w.e in a fiingte 
town, it must be ao feeble thai it needs peimaBent afisistance. XiX. p. 412. 
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pelled to flee ; doubteJ wliether tliere waa any cause for coin- 
plBint; declared that the acts of the insurgents bore a strong 
resemblance to Mexican and South American inaurrectious; 
and informed the Ibgislatuie that he was without means to 
suppreaa the disorders.' He recommended that the legisla- 
ture make provision for sxippressing the "insurrection" in 
Warren County, and for suppressing Biniilar outbreaks likely 
to occur elsewhere. The legislature responded by adopting a 
joint resolution calling upon the President for troops. Upon 
the pa-s^age of tbia resolution, forty-siK mcnil>ers of the legis- 
lature published an appeal to the people of the United States, 
in which they charged the Kepublicann with attempting to 
introduce martLuI law in Mississippi, for political purposes. 
They protested against the action of the governor, aud the 
majority of the legislature, which, they said, was based on no 
evidence whatever. The legislature also appointed a com- 
mittee of investigation. January 4, 18T5, tlie governor tele- 
graphed the President that "the majority of the legislative 
committee sent to Vicksburg, repoi-t to me that a great feel- 
ing of insecurity prevails there, that certain oGScers cannot 
safely discharge their duties, t?iiit armed defiance of all law 
and authority hoUls full sway at the courthouse, and conse- 
quently I am compelled to ajjk you to send troops there to 
uphold and protect the lawful authorities."' Meantime, the 
board of supervisors had ordered a special election to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Crosby, The legis- 
lature, oy special act, extended the period of notice to be given 
for special elections, thus invalidating the order of the boai'd. 
The election, however, waa held, the colored voters refusing 
to take any part in it. A Mr. Flannagan waa electeil, took 
possession of the sheriff's office, and entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. On January 5, 1875, General P. H. 
Sheridan telegraphed the governor from New Oi leans tliat he 
had that day assumed control of the Department of the Gutf, 
and that a company of troops would be sent to Vicksburg the 



> Of thU toesaftge, the JactBort Clarion of H«?c. 10. 1&74. eaid : "If his 
purpose is to urge thu pansaj^e of lawB prescribing severe peualtiex for delin- 
quent ami thievi[i>r offiGialG, and nflorcliiig relief to ttie tax pnyera, all will be 
well. But if it ia to org»nize a military torcn of cutthroats aiid VAgfibon<.U to 
overran the state, and bully tbe people, we would eaniestly advise him to 
desist. lie ixiufit not misundoiraland the temper of tlie pi^ople. He com- 
iBent:ed the cntiHagratlon by tlie issue of \m ill-ttintd procJamadon. He can 
extinj^iiisli it .i^ i-eadily, b)F taking care that Inwle-es offlcials are brought to 
pani»bment, and not eustaitied in their criims.'" 

a Correepondence oE Governor Ames, IbH. The MnjoHlv Report of tha 
legLslntive' ccn!iii;lti?c was t^igned by two white and iliree Dtgro oiciubeiB. 
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following day.' The order wus carried out, and ou Monday, 
January 18, Major George E. Head, U. S. A., with a squad 
of soldiers, entered the sneriff'a office, ejected Flannagau aud 
reinstated Crosby -^ 

The whole course of Governor Aroea in regard to the 
Warren County troubles was disapproved by the whiles, both. 
republicans and Dtjtuocratjs.^ They said that he showed a 
lack of personal interest in their grievances, that he should 
have had some word of condemnation for the delinquent aud 
criminal officiala, and that he should have visited Vicksburg 
in person and urged Crosby to give a satijsfactory bond, 
instead of advising him to call out the posee comitatne and 
resist the whites.* The chai-ge that it was the design and 
purpose of Amea to bring on a conflict between the whites 
and the blacks does not seem to be well founded. The 
utmost that he can be accused of was bad judgment and 
possibly indifference in the matter. If any one more than 
another can be held responsible for the unfortunate affair, it 
ia Crosby. His influence over the negroes of the county waa 
absolute. The poor deluded creatures were fooled into 
marching upon the city in a mole-like way under the orUere 
of Crosby^ with a vague iniprL-ssion that it was Republican to 
do so. In fact there waa a story afloat at the tinie that Gen- 
eral Grant and Governor Ames were there in pei-son* and de- 
sired them to attack the city. The negroes were fired iidn 
and dispersed as any mob would have been, Crosby, in the 
meantime, having deserted theiQ. 

The Vicksburg affair was the subject of investigation by a 
committee of Congress. The Clarion of December 17 de- 
clared th.it the LnTeatigation was courted, and asked that 
"the facta be allowed to go to the country.'* The members 
of the committee were Messrs. Hurlburt of Illinois, Conger of 



' CorrespoinTence. 1B75, p. 538. f>Ti tba aaTue day^ SherMan sent hia cele- 
brated ileapnU5h to the SBcretary of War, recom mending Cougresa to declare 
the " riiiplejiders " in Uip Vicksburg affair handitli, and lea?e hUn to do the 
rest, rpiinnrkinp; that, no fiirtheT action by Confrreas would bv neceBaiiry. The 
ieiHGlature viitf>d M*'^ ^e^n^ral a n^naliitioTi of thanks for ibis sotaewbat cruel 
tLirf^at. The nemocratn, ofcourefl, protested agaicsi lU 

« Nem York yaliOR. Jan. 21, ISTr.. 

■ Justice Tarbell of the Supreme Court said : " I advised ajmlnsl any at- 
tempt til rcinfitRte Crosby, because I rej^nrded him as anwotlliy," luipeacll- 
ment TiesUmony, p, lit), rharles No'rdliciff aaya ho waa ti>td by toneat 
Republtcani! in Misaisaippi that the riot could liave been prevented bad the 
goverror done his duty. Cotton StitLes in I87fi. 

• The Jackmn Ciarton of Dec. 10, J874, in a long editorial, fixed ihe rs^ 
epotiHibility for the rLot on Governor Ames, and declared thai ti was the 
bsginning of Lbe end. 
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Michigan, Williams of Wiscousin, Speer of Pennsylvania, and 
O'Brien of Maryland. They took testimony for two weeks 
at Vicksburg, examining in all 115 witnesses. As might 
have been expected, there was a majority and a minority 
report. The majority fixed the blame on the whites, but 
admitted that much misgovemment existed in the affairs of 
the county. 



CHAPTER NINTH 

Thb KuKurx Disturbances in Mississippi 

The so-called Kuklux KlaD is said to have originated in 
Tennessee in 1866, during the adminlstmtion of Governor 
Brownlow, and to have been at first an association of young 
men for mutual pleasure and amusement.^ The nocturn^ 
perambulations of the freedmen, their habit of running away 
from labor contracts, the large amount of petit Greeny 
among them at this time, the abandonment of their crops to 
attend political meetings, their participation in the loyal 
leagues, and their alleged insolence to former masters 
created a necessity for some kind of restraint, as the whites 
believed. The Kuklux organization was designed to accom- 
plish this purpose.^ In its beginnings, it was similar to the 
old slave patrol, and was intended simply to scare the super- 
stitious blacks into good behavior and obedience. The 
whites allege that it was to serve as a sort of offset to the 
Loyal Leagues.' These were secret political organizations 
among the colored people, and were generally organized and 
presided over by their white allies. Meetings were usually 
held at night in some out-of-the-way place, and were ha- 
rangued by white Republican speakers. These oi^nizations 
solidified the black vote, for there was a league in every 
community, and every colored man was a member.* 
' General N. B. Forest was reputed to have been at the 
head of the Kuklux organization in the South, and it was 
charged that he introduced it into Mississippi, while engaged 

» D. L. Wilson, Century Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 398. 

* For the alleged necessity for such an organization, see testimony of Gen- 
eral John B. Qordon, before the Kuklux committee ; see also testimony of 
General Forest. 

> The Jaekion Clarion of March 21, 1871, said if the Kuklux Klan really 
existed, it would not recommend its dLsbaiidment during the existence of 
the Loyal Leagues, whoee "conspiracies the Kuklux was intended to circum- 
vent." 

* The following is a part of the oath alleged to have been taken by mem- 
bera of the Lynch Council, No. 33, of the Jackson League : " I will do all in 
my power to elect true and reliable Union men and supporters of the govern- 
ment to all offices of prutit or trust, from the lowest to the highest, in ward, 
town, county, and genenil government." 
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in r&ilroad building in the eastern portion of the state.^ At 
first, the organization had among its inerabera some of the 
mnst influential citizens of the state — distinguished leaders 
of the Confederate armiea* but as soon as the original purpose 
of the organization waa perverted, the better claas of men 
abandoned it.* The original purposes of the organization as 
set forth in the prescript were the protection of the weak, 
innocent, and defenceless from the outrages of lawless 
and brutal persons ; the relief of the injured and oppressed; 
the aiding of widows and orphans of Confederate soldiers ; 
and assistance in the execution of all "conatitutional" lawis.^ 
The mysterious organisation, gruesome rites, and the 
strange language of the lilan were well calculated to atrilie 
terror into the minds of a supei^titious race emiiseulated by 
centuries of slaverj'. Its sphere of operations was styled the 
Invisible Empire ; the chief functioniiry was the Grand 
Wizard ; each state was a Realm ruled over bj a Grand 
DraL'on ; each congressional district was a Dominion, at the 
liead of which was the Grand Titan; each county was a 
Province under the rule of a Grand Giant; and each county 
was subdivided into Camps or Dena, each governed by a 
Gi-and Cyclops. The members of a Den were called Ghouls.* 
The mysterious constitutiou of the organization was not less 
tenifying than the manner in which tlte members disguised 
themselves when in active service. The prevailing costume 
was a long white robe reaching to the knees, and slashed up 
the sides for convenience in running. The covering for the 
face was a white mask containing holes for the eyes. The 
huadgear was sometimes a high csudboard hat, but more fre- 
quently a sort of cap with hwig ears or horns attached. The 
front part of the dress was often disfigured with skulls and 
cri>3shones or other hideous designs. The horses ridden by 
the Kuklux were disguised quite as effectively as the riders.^ 
Meetings were presided over by the captain, and admission 
was by password only. Motions for "waiting upon " certain 
individuals qoidd be made by any member aud were put by 
tlie captain. It was alleged that sometimes the Klan in one 
community would call upon the Klan in a neighboring com- 



• Teatiiaony of GuTpnior R. C. Powera, Kuklux Report, p. 68fi. 

4 Ti'sliitioay or S. J. Golilaoa, pp. a54-»l)0. nlid of J. R SeasiotlSv p. 210, 
iT,id. 

" Wlist purports lo Iw the preBcrSpt is priuted in the Kukioi Re^rt, pp. 
\2~U. 

* Lftlur'9 Kncyclop. of Fol. Sci. II. p. 680. 

^ Fur (leRcripiiuna of diegaiaes worn in Mlaslsaippit see Kukluz Report, 
pp. 274, 3:^7,^3, 4tlT. 
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munity to execute its decree. This wm said to have been a 
common practice In the coubtiea of Mississippi lying along 
the AUbama line.' 

The most exaggerated tales were circulated among the f reed- 
men in regard to the character and strengtli of the Kuklux. 
The mere rumoi- that they were " riding " in the nL^ighbor- 
hood was sufficient to cause every black to retire to his cabin. 
It was common among them to magnify a band of a dozen 
into a bundled. They were never visited by less than fifty, 
and the number was usually reported to be two or three hun- 
dred. The idea waa widespread among the negiToea during the 
early days of reconstruction that the Kuklur were spirits of 
dead Confederate aoldiera, and were possessed of aupernatutal 
powers, such as the ability to take themselves to pieces at 
will, rattle their bones, and drink whole pailfuls of water. 
The Kuklux pmctice of conversing in mysterious and uniu- 
telligible language, the negroes called "■ mumraicking." They 
told of a horrible monster who lived in the Yazoo swampg, 
and went about the land with a flesh bag in the shape of a 
heart "hollering for fried nigger meat," a delicacy for which 
it had an insatiable appetite. The " decree " of the camp waa 
usually delivered to the person for whom it was intended by 
the captain, in a pompous maimoi, and was pronounced aa an 
order of the Grand Cyclops registered in some corner of 
Hades. If the decree was simply a warning, the offender 
was informed that it was the practice of the Klan never to 
give its warnings but once. The notice waa usually posted 
in some conspicuous place about the premises of the person 
for whom it was intended. The following notice found on 
the door-post of a Freedmen's Bureau Agent in Rankin 
County, in 1868, is typical of the manner in which the Kuklux 
delivered its warnings.^ 

K, K. K. JDi^moi Swamp 

2D, XIA7 nth hour 

Mene, mene, tekel upharsin. The bloody dagger is 
drawn; the trying hour is at hand; beware I Your steps are 
marked ; the eye of the dark chief ig upon you. First he 
warns J then the avenging dagger flashes in the mixhulight. 

By Order of the Grand Cyiops : 
LIXTO 

1 Governor Aloom in ftn interview m ilio jV'-w York Democrat of April 17, 
1871, ie ryported as eaying : " I Lave no duubt Uiat thero is bucIi a thing as 
Kiikliixiflm in tbe Southern sLat€3, Xml there is rodb in Missiai^ipp) qulc«8 the 
bands of despemdoea algiig ihe ALabama line can he calJed Kuklux.^^ 

- Put in evidence before the recomitmctioa committ««. E. Mis. Dcwa. 
3d See. 40Lli Coiig. 
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Here is another taken from the luka Ganette: — 



M = 



K; K: K: 



Bloody Month 



Skeleton HoUoio^ Dark Mooii, Silent Sour 

In hoc signura. To the veiled brotherhcKjd of subdivision No. 9. 
The (irand (Jyelops never sleeps. His boDy tiiifjera have pointed 
to the ** Bleeding Band" and his messenger will greet you in the 
24th revolution on the Spirit's Dial. Moi'tala have threatened the 
Band- The Bloody hand ia raised to warn. Bo cantious lest it 
fall The Sword is unaheatlietl & red. Let Tyrants tremble. 

H. K. 3. 7. 
O. 
Sub. K. T. and Bearer of the Diadem* 

Here ia another : ' — 

(A picture of crossed swords, cofBn, skull and croasboDea, owl;, 
bloody mooa Ttain of cars, each labelled K, K. K.) 

Dam your Soul ! The horrible aepulcher and bloody moon has 
at last arrived. Some live ttxlay, tomoiTow "Die." We the irn- 
deraigned understand through Our Grrasjd Cyclops that you have 
I'ecomruended a big Black Nigger for Male Agent on our nu rode; 
weS sir, Jest you understand in time if he gets on the rmle you 
can make up your mind to pull roape. If you have anything to 
say in regard to the matter^ meet the Grand Cyclops and Conclave 
at" Den No. 4, 12 o'clock midni^jht Oct 1, 1571. 

When you are in Calera we want you to hold your tongue and 
not spe^k so nmch with your mouth or otherwise you will be taken 
on supprize arid led out by the Klan and learnt to stretch hemp. 

Beware 1 Bewaie ) Beware [ Beware ! 

PniLLip l&eyBAUM 

Grand Cyclopa 
JooN BANicgroN 
Eaox Dave* 
You know who and all Warrkn Tqohab 

othera of the Klan. Bloody Bones 

The ICuklux organization does not aeen^ to have attracted 
any attention in Mississippi until 18GS. It was charged bj 
the Republicaus that in the campaign of that year against 
the Constitutitm, the wliites terrorized the negmes by the 
Kuklux*method»and either kept them away from tlie polU or 
intimidated them into voting against the Constitntion. Gen- 
eral Gillem, in his report for X868-1869 said: "The great 



1 Put ia evldeucQ before Uie rsconalrucUau committee. 
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defect in the administration of justice is not in the cotirta ; 
after offenders are once in cuatody tteir trial and punish- 
ment usually follow. The difficulty lies in identifyiug and 
arresting criminals. In raatiy instances erimea eitlier of 
murder or aggravated aaaault and battery are committed at 
night by persons in disguise who cannot be lecognized by 
their victims or witnesses." * The election of 1809 for state 
officers and members of the legislature Wfis the occasion for 
further alleged Kuklux raanceuvrea. It was not, however, 
until after the readmission of the state to the Union tliat the 
Kuklux distui'hancea became alarming, and for a while threat- 
ened to subvert the peace and oi'lUji' of the state. The 
passing of the Freedmen'a Bureau in 1869 with its officials 
in every community, and the withdrawal of a majority of the 
troops, removed a restraint, which iiad, to a great extent, 
curbed the lawless spirit. Offences against freedmen and 
Northern men now increased to such an extent as to em- 
barrass the civil authorities in the execution of the laws. 
Alcorn on November 10, 18G9, while a candidate for gov- 
ernor, had published a card in which he declared that in the 
event of his election, "Society should no longer be governed 
by the [tistol and the bowte knife." ^ He was elected, and 
shortly after the meeting of the legislature, sent in a mes- 
sage recommending the enactment of drastic measures to 
break up the Ivuklux organizations. The legislature, in 
accordance with his recommendation, passed, on July 21, 
a stringent law for tliis purpose. It was made unlawful for 
any person to appear in a mask or disguise, or to pi-owl about 
the houses of other pei'sona. The penalty for travelling 
about in disguise to the disturbance nf the peace was fixed 
at not less than $100 and not more than foOO, and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. The penalty for enter- 
ing or attempting to enter any house in disguise was declared 
to be a/elony punishable by iniprisonnicnt in the penitentiary 
for a period not less than one j'ear and not more than five. 
The penalty for committing assault in disguise was fixed at 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for a period not less than 
five years and not more than ten. - It was made the duty 
of peace officers to request all disguised peraons whom they 
might discover, to unmask, and upon their refusal, to arrest 
theni with or without warrant. They were empowered to 
call upon bystanders for aid in making arrests, and the pen- 
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1 R^pnrl Rerretary of War. ISll8-18flO. p. 1IJ54. 
3 App«nilix to H. and S. Journal, 1071, p. ISI4. 
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alty for refusal to render aid in audi cases was iixed at not 
more tban $5U0, and imprisonraent not exceeding six months. 
Official neglect of duty was pmiishable by a fine not exceed- 
ing §1000, and imprisonment not exceeding one year. The 
governor wag authorized to offer rewards not exceeding 
$5000 for the arrest of any person guilty of attempting to 
enter a house or attempting to commit assault in disguise, 
and the reward was to be paiil out of the treasury of the 
county in which the offence was committed. It was made 
the duty of all judges of the criminal courts to give this act 
in their chargea to the grand jury at each term of the court.' 
In spite of the law, the disiturbances increased. The gov- 
ernor offered large rewards without effect. He then a^ked 
the legislatnre to give him authority to offer rewards as 
high as ®26,000 which amount he thought would "draw the 
cowardly assaysins fiora tlieir hiding-places."'' The chief 
defence of persons charged with offences of this kind was the 
alibi. The governor attributed the failure to convict to the 
sympathy of the juries for pei-sons thus accused, and alleged 
that witnesses were afraitl to testify for fear of personal 
violence. 

On the 23d of March, 1S71, President Grant sent a special 
message to Congress, in wliich he declared that life and prop- 
erty were insecure in some of the Southern states, and that 
carriers of the mail and collector of the revenue were iu 
danger of personal violence. That the power to coi-iect the 
evil was beyond tlie control of the state authorities, he felt 
cei"tain^ and he recommendod appropriate legislation to meet 
the case.^ Act;ordingly, what is known as the Enforcement 
Act was passed on April 20. Its most important pro- 
vision was the extension of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts to Kuklux cases. A heavy penalty was fixed for 
"conspiring to levy war against the government of the 
United States, delaving the execution of the Federal laws, 
or attempting to deter any person from voting, holding 
office> or acting aa a witness or juror in the Federal coutts. 
It authorized the President to employ the laud or naval 
forces of the United States to suppress disorders in case the 
state authorities were unable or unwilling to do so, and to 
BUspend the writ of habeas corpus during the continuance 
of the Kuklux troubles. The act also authorized Fedeml 



1 raws oJ Ml&s, 1970. p, m 

■ j\p|->f^[K]iK to II, mtd i^, .K>antal, 1871, p. 1213. 

' Affairs in the iiiBUrrecLioiiary states, Vol. t. p. h 
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jadges to exclude from juries those who were deemed to be 
accomplices.' 

The legislature of Mississippi memorialized the senators 
and Fepresentatives from the state to vote for the passage of 
the act, and they all complied with the request. The act 
seems to have accomplished the purpose for which it was 
designed, for by the end of the year 1872, the Kuhluz 
troubles had practically ceased. An attempt to extend the 
provisions of the act passed the Senate, but failed in the 
House.' 

Before the passage of the Kuklux Act, a joint committee 
of twenty-one senators and representatives had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of affairs in the late 
insurrectionary states. Eariy in June, a sub-committee 
began taking testimony at Washington. On the 22d of Sep- 
tember, a sub-committee of five was appointed to visit Mis- 
sissippi and take further testimony. The committee went 
first to Macon, where it took testimony from November 6 to 
November 9, examining in all sixteen witnesses, of whom ten 
were white and six black. On the 9th, the committee went 
to Columbus, where it took testimony until the 17th, examin- 
ing in all forty-six witnesses, of whom thirty^ix were white 
and ten were black. The testimony relating to Mississippi 
embraces two large octavo volumes of twelve nundred closely 
printed pages, and contains a vast amount of material bearing 
upon the political and social condition of the state during 
this period. 

One of the most prominent witnesses before the sub-com- 
mittee at Macon was Governor R. C. Powers, a Northern 
man, and at that tftne an extensive planter in the county. 
He told the committee that with the exception of a half- 
dozen counties adjoining Alabama, there had been no di£B- 
culty in enforcing the law in' Mississippi, and that the only 
lawlessness worth mentioning was that committed by dis- 
guised bands who went about the country at night.* Gov- 
ernor Powers expressed the opinion that much of the crime 

* Lalor'8 Encyclop. of Pol. Sci. Vc^. II, p. 681. The Clarion of April 14, 
1871, said of this act : " It is predicated on no other foundation than the mat- 
ice and cowardly hatred of its authors for the white inhabitants of the South- 
ern states, and their desire to retain power at the cost of honor and principle 
will intensify the opposition to Republican rule and hasten its overthrow." 

• The only speech of note made by Adelbert Ames while representing Mis- 
sissippi in the United States Senate was in favor of this measure. He gave a 
gloomy picture of affairs in the state. His colleague, Senator Alcorn, rigor- 
ously opposed the measure, and denied the allegations of Ames in regard to 
affairs in Mississippi. Globe, 42d Cong. 2d Ses. App. p. S93. 

■ Kuklux Testimony, p. 584. 
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in Noxubee County was committed by men from an adjacent 
county in AlHba,tDA. It was hia further opinion that the man 
who took a bt)ld and open stand against the Kuklux would 
be iu danger of peraonal violence- With a few honorable 
exceptions, the most infiuential men did not take the lefid in 
Railing indignation meetings for the purpose of denouncing 
KukluLx outrages. That such a policy would have done much 
to discourage the lawlesa spirit there can be little duubt. 
Until the evidence became indisputable, tlie Democratic press 
denied the existence of such an organization ag the Kuklux.^ 
Some of the papers assumed a sort of apologetic tone, and 
sought to excuse and palliate their acts. There wei'e, how- 
ever^ some papers that denounced them as assaasins and 
midnight banditti. Such a paper was published in the town 
of Macon.* 

Some of the most sensational testimony before the genei^l 
committee at Washington wbs that of one John R. Taliaferro 
of Noxubee County. Taliaferro waa a Southern man, and 
claimed to be an ex-Confederalo soldier and a Democrat in 
his politics. He alleged that, although not a member of the 
Kuklux organization, he had, upon invitation, gone along with 
them in several of their raids. The pass-words "Hail" and 
" Mount Nebo*" he said, aclraitted to tlie caraps of Winston, 
Lauderdiile, Kemper, Lowndes, and Oktibbeha counties in 
Mississippi and in Pickena County, Alabama. The eignal 
for distress, lie said, was generally " Kosciusko." In some 
communities the woi\ls "Avalanche" or ^^Bleecher" were 
the signals. In public places, the sign of recognition was the 
drawing of the hand aeroaa the chin, and the response was 
given by placing the hand on the lapel of" the coat. Meet- 
ings were held regularly every two weeks at such time and 
place as was appointed by the captain. No written com- 
munication was permitted. Minor punishments, such as 



J The Clarion of Dec 13, 1870, said It did not believe that such an orpmi- 
uitloD BxiHt«d in the state. In the jbaii^ of March 21, 1871, it aduiitt?d the 
existence of the Kakliix Klaa, and said ila origLD wa^ due to the " instinct of 
aelE-presetvatinn." , 

^ Thi& was the Macon ffincoH, a Democratic journal, piib]ifihe<l by Watd and 
Ferm. In the issue of Mny U, 1870, it was said : "Theae midnight handiui 
are doing more to thwart the peace ami prosperity of our country than a wiho 
leglslaitinn. nf years can counteract. Our people should personaily cmleavof 
to remove these foul ulcers that now and then break oat where bad hln»d 
erlpta. Hiid apply remedies th;it will finally rfator^ theste disi-ased parla to 
healthy siciion. Tt ciin be drme calmly and i^^othiiif^iy, hut tt inu-st be done 
finuly. It should be madp difsrepulabSe to Bid or countenance such outrage^ 
and the wry pCirt'fi'f'^t'U'ri ■will iht'ii paiiFie ami look hack with horror on the 
deeds of darkneas which tliej have blindly comoiitted.^^ 
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whippings or warnings to leave, were usually attended to 
by th6 local IClan, but if life was to be taken, a Klan from 
another couaty or from Alabama was called upon to execute 
the decree.* 

Mr. Baskerville, a merchant and planter of Noxubee County, 
and an ex -Confederate lieutenant colonel, testified that there 
was no such organization as the Kuklux Klan iu the state of 
Mississippi, altlioug;h he admitted that occaaionally disguised 
men committed deeds of violence here and there- He posi- 
tively denied Taliaferro's allegations in regard to the Kotlux 
organizations in Noxubee County.* 

Winston, Lowndes, Monroe, Chickasaw, and Kemper 
counties were all the thcatrea of more or lesa disturbances^ 
and each was the subject of ei^cial investigation by the Com- 
mittee of Congress. Kemper County for ten years after the 
war was the scene of animosities and feuds which finally 
culmiuated in the assassination of the moat prominent figure 
in tho troubles* This was the Bheriff, W, W. Chisholm, an 
ex-Confederate soldier, but a radical of the most pronounced 
type. His friends allege that he was the subject of persecu- 
tion from the time of his conversion to radicalism until the 
tirae of his death in 1877. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, claim that he was a violent person, and an enemy to law 
and order. He testified at Washington on tlie condition of 
a^airs in the county, and asserted that great lawlessness ex- 
isted there.* 

One of the most notable cases of knkluxlng in Lowndes 
County was that of the Rev. Mr. Galloway, a Congregational 
minister, and the teacher of a negro school near Caledonia. 



1 Taliaferro's teBlimony ia printed In Vol. I. of Ibe Kuklux Report on Mis. 
aisaJppi, pp. 223-246. 

3 KtikluK Rt|)ort, pp. 373-48.3. 

" The Kemper County troubles have been made the subject of two ToluineR 
wrLlt«i] from Very differerkt Btandjitiiiitw. One of these vt_iruiaes,'t-iiiitled the 
Chiaholm Massacre ; or a L'ictiire of Home Itule in MisaiaslppL, waa writu-n 
by J. M, WellHt an ex-Uniuo soldier and a UnJled States depiUy revenue 
collector. The book gives a territfte and no t^oiibt overdrawa picture of 
affaJi^ in the couuty. Tlie chief tUeme is the allegt^d maasacre of Chisholtn 
and Lde daughter atid son in \sn. The auihor gives a somewhat pathetic turn 
to llio BLory, and it aroused Canaidemjjle fpolin^- in the North. It sliotikl 1)6 
fiaid thrtt the killinsj of the children waa purely accidental. Kemper County 
ViQdLc[lt<;'d^ — ^ A Peep at Radical Kiile in Mississippi, is the title of the other 
liialory of the Kfmper Coiiniy distiirEjance^. The author ia JaiiiM Lynch of 
West Point. Mictsjpflippi, sind the hmik ia written as an anawiT to t!it' charges 
niada by Wells, Hfi tixt's ihe rffcponaibiJity for the troubles on riiiBlinini, 
ami gives an inl^resting, but no dooM exa^;;erated, aci2o?nit of the abuRC-s of 
railioal guveniment. Wells's book was publiBhed by the CIili!aL;a Monumen- 
tal Aasociatioii, \mO ; Lynch'a, by E, J. Hal© A Co., New Voik. 18T9. 
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He was called on by a l»nd of "one hundred diaguiaed 
raen»" who ordered him to stop teacliing. They informed 
Mr. Gftlloway that they were the spirits of dead Confederate 
soldiei^, and had come all the way from Manassiis tn see that 
poor widows were nnt imposed uf>on. He says they delivered 
their order to him in a 'Mordly manner," and endeavored to 
make him promise that he would stop teaching. In a few 
days, he closed his school. Shortly thereafter, he received an- 
other visit from the Kuklux, who ordered him to stop preach 
ing to the negroea. They accused him of preaching doctrines 
calculated to in^ame the miiid» of his colored parishioners 
against the whites, and even with drilling- the negroes at night 
for the purpose of making war ypon the Kuklux. This Gallo- 
way positively denied. They plainly told him that there 
were preachers enough in Monroe County without him. He 
refused to make any promises* and they finally went away 
without doing him harm, but warned him of the consequences 
of his disobedience. He admits that he advijsed the negroes 
to shoot into the Kuklux, in order to frighten them, but 
steadily discountenanced every suggestion of armed resist- 
ance, in fact, used his personal influence to prevent them 
from attacking the Kuklux. He continued bis preaching 
and waa not again molested.' 

Perhaps no case of kukluxing in the South wad the sub- 
ject of more comrnent throughout the country than the whip- 
ping of Colonel A. P. Huggins in Monroe County. Hugging 
was an ex-Union soldier, horn in Ohio, and reared in Michi- 

fan. At the close of the war, he became an agent of the 
'reednien's Bureau in Mississippi, which office he held for 
about eighteen months. He then became assistant asse^or 
of internal revenue, and superintendent of public schools, 
both of which offices he held at the time of his whipping in 
March, 1870. He had made himself obnoxious to the whites 
of the county by his extiavagant administration of the pub- 
lie school system. While making an official tour through 
the county, he stopped, upon invitation, to spend the night 
with a respectable white Democratic citizen, by the name of 
Ross. He had been warned during the day that the Kuklux 
were "riding" for him the night before, and would in all 
likelihood pay him a visit the following night. About ten 
o'clock, he was awakened by a loud call at the gate, and niion 
looking out of the window, he saw the premises covered witli 
men dressed in white. They demanded that he come out; 

I Uia testimony is fouad Lu the Kuklux Report, pp. 602-676. 
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informed him that at a regular meeting of their camp, his 
case had been under consideration, and that they had certain 
warainga which it was necessary for them to deliver to him 
privately, as it was against their rules to deliver warnings in 
the presence of women and children. He at first refused to 
appear, Mr. Rosa was then ordered to bring him out, or to 
place a light in his room. Upon his refusal to do so, they 
threatened to set fire to the hoase> Upon tlie solicitation 
of Mr. Ross, Colonel Huggins agreed to leave the house. 
Upon reaching the gate, he asked the chief to deliver his 
little bit of wainuig and allow him to go. The captain then 
pronounced the decree in a pompous manner, saying that it 
had been given in a certain den and registered in some cor- 
ner of bell, the exact location of the registrar's ofiBce having 
escaped his memoiy. The substance oi the decree was that 
he should leave the county within ten days, and relieve the 
people from all taxes. The captain further informed him 
that the rule of the camp was, fitst to give the warning, 
second, to enforce obedience to their laws by whippidg ; third, 
to kill by the Klan altogether i and fourth, if the offender 
still refused to obey, they were sworn to kill him '■'privately 
by assassination or otherwise." They told him that his chief 
offence was in collecting taxes to keep radicals in office. Not 
deterred by their threat^ Huggiiis says he told them that he 
would leave Monroe County at hia pleasure, whereupon a 
number of men sprang over the fence, seized him, and dis- 
armed him. They then carried him a quarter of a mile down 
the roadt when they stopped and asked him if he had changed 
bis mind. He replied that he had not. Both he and Mr. Ross, 
who had followed, attempted to reason with them, but they 
could not be moved, and insisted that he must leave the state. 
Presently, one of the crowd appeared with a stirrup strap of 
stout leather and proceeded to whip him. They gave him 
seventy-five lashes, and then went away, leaving him with 
Mr. Ross.* 

In Chickasaw County several persons were whipped by the 
Kuklux, the best known cases being the whipping of E, C 
Echola and Cornelius McBride. Echols was a iiouthera man, 
but a Republican in politics. 

The only noteworthy Kuklux demonstration in Pontotoc 
County was a raid into the town of Pontotoc on the night of 

' Colonel llucgins's testimony, tts given at Waaliiiigton, July 19, enibracen 
thirty-thn.'e pagtd in the Kiakltix iieport, begiiininR with p. 265. He tesLJ^ed 
agaiii before ibe BUb-committeeat Columbus, Miasiesippi, November 13. See 
p|>. S-20, S28. 
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May 12, 18T1. The pui-pose of the raid waa to capture 
Mr. Flournoj', who enjoyed the diatinction of being the most 
ext]"eme and obtiosious riidiDil in the sUte,^ He was the 
editor of a sheet called Equal Rij/ftts, and held the office of 
county superintendent of education. Judge Austin Pollard, 
chancellor of the seventh judicial district, was holding court 
in the town, and upon being' informed of the presence of the 
band^ he and Colonel Flouruoy went out to meet iLem* 
Judge Pollard held a parley with them, and demanded their 
surrender. He had no sooner repeated the demand than one 
of the Klan fired, presumably at the judge. The firing then 
became general on both sides, with the result that a young 
man was killed. The young man testified in his dying 
nioments that there were about thirty men in the crowd, and 
that their purpose was to get hold of Colonel Kloumoy.' 

One of the aubjeets of investigation by the Kuklux com- 
mittee was the riot at Meridian on March 6, 1871. The 
affair grew oqt of the relations between the whites and 
blacks of the town, the immediate cause being the act of 
a Northern school-teacher with several negroes in assaulting 
a deputy sheriff who had come over from Alabama to make 
some arrest^s. The white man was arrested and bound over 
for his appearance at court.^ but upon the advice of liis white 
friends he forfeited his recognizance and left for pai'ts uu- 
kuown. The officers of the town were all Northern white 
men or freedmen^ and were all appointees of General Ames 
as military governor. They complained of the manifestation 
of public sentiment which made it advisable for one of their 
leadei's to leave, and sent a committee of colored men to 
Jackson to represent to the governor the " true condition 
of affairs'" in the town. 

On tlie 3d of March the colored committee returned from 
Jackson, accompanied by Mr. Moore, a colored minister and 
the representative of the county in the legislature. They 
called a mass meeting of Republicans for the following day 
at the courthouse, in order to make a report of their mission 
to Jackson. The meeting was largely attended by colored 
people, and addresvses were made by Warren Tyler, a colored 
school-teacher, William Dennis, a notorious negro, and the 
Rev. Mr. Moore. The whites charged that the speakers 
advised the colored people to " take things into their own 

• See hit* own tentiinoiiy on this point, Kuklux nepnrt, p. 35. 

5 l''lournoy''B tealiiiiony itt in Vol I. of the Kiikliix 'I'wLinioliy, pp. t^2-66 ; 
Jud^e I'ollard's tefitiuiDiiy is in Vol. U, ol the Kuklux TeBtimoiiy, pp. UOO- 
ILIO. 
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hands." About an hour aEter the adjournment of the meetr 
ing, the store of the mayor was disoovered to he on fire. The 
fire spread until a number of buildings had been consumed, 
the negroes refusing to help extinguish it, on the ground tliat 
it was a " white man'a fire. During the following day great 
Bxciteraent prevailed Ln the town, and groups of excited men 
could be seen here and there holding street corner meetings 
and diacuasing the situation. A mass meeting was held 
Monday morning, at which resolutions were adopted con- 
demning the speeches of the colored men. A committee was 
appointed to wait on the governor and request htm to remove 
the mayor. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the mass meeting, the 
trial of the three negro orators for "creating disorder" 
began before a Republican magistrate. The trial had pro- 
ceeded for some moments when a tremendous firing began in 
the courtroom. The magistrate fell at the first shot. Twenty 
or thirty shots rang out almost simultaneously. When the 
smoke cleared away several dead bodies were found. Den- 
nis, badly wounded, was carried to the sheriff's office and left 
on the floor. Durino- the night he was killed. Tyler was 
found concealed in a barber shop and was quickly despatched. 
During the firing Moore feigned death by falling to the floor. 
He afterward escaped and made his way to Jackson, pursued 
by a body of anned citizens. He never returned to Meridian. 
After the expiration of hia term as a member of the legis- 
lature he became a night watchman at the capitol. He is at 
present a blacksmith in Jackson. 

In the meantime three other negroes had been aiTested, 
carried to the courthouse, and put in charge of a deputy 
sheriff for safe keeping. During the night, they were taken 
out and killed. The riot ended by the burning of Moore 'a 
dwelling house and the colored Baptist church near his resi- 
dence. In the meantime the mayor was informed that it was 
the desire of the white citizens that he should leave the town, 
lie was accordingly escorted to the train by three or four 
hundred men, and left for the North-' The affair caused 
considerable excitement throughout the state, and the legia- 
l&ture called on the President for troops. Governor Alcorn 



' My chief sriirce of inffiTiiiaiion for tlic- facta relatiup tf> the Meridian 
[roubles ia th<^ rtpnrt o[ asiiwinl comiiiittceoS iiivf-atigarion appoinled by the 
lei^Blalui*, and the report of the congTWwK^iiAl ■CiimmilLte on affatre io the 
iiiBumxtionary aUles. Uoth couimittoea took a liugt^ auiomit ol teatimony. 
Tlte report of ih*" Rtal« comtaiittf a w tJntitcd as a pftrt of the teBtimnny at the 
CDngTeasional cotcimLtlee. 8ee Vo!. 1. AlTaira in ibe liisurrrctionary StaUB. 
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telegraphed to WasliLiigton, March 17, tlmt the " riot bad been 
suppressed," that the affair was undergoing investigation, and 
that there was no need for troops. Except sonie '"minor out- 
rages " in east Mieaissippi, be said the state presented an 
nrmioken evidence of civil obedience and orde]-.*^ 

In this, aa in mc^t of the ao-called liota which occurred in 
the &t&te during this period, each race accused the other of 
responsibility for the afTair. It happened in this, as in the 
others, that political conditions were tbe remote cause, and 
when once the explosion came, the negroea suffered most* 

In the meantime an effort was being made to enforce the 
act of Congress for the prevention of Kuklux outrages. Mr. 
Wells» the United States attorney for the northern district of 
Mississippi, told the congressional committee in November 
that he had under indictment between two and three hundred 
persons charged with violation of the Federal enforcement law. 
He stilted that he commenced the prosecutions in the United 
States court about the 15th of May, 1871 — less than a month 
after the passage of the act , and that he had been engaged 
constantly in travelling or otherwise prosecuting hia duties.* 

On Tuesday, the 28th of June, 1871, the first important 
trial in the United States under the Kuklui Act began at 
Oxford before Hon, R. A, Hill, United States district judge,^ 
The case was entitled Ex parte Walton et a/.» and was a pro- 
ceeding by writ of habeas corpus upon application of twenty- 
eight persons charged with the killing of a negro in Monroe 
County on the night of March 29. Forty odd witnesses 
were examined, their testimony covering sixty-one pages of 
the printed record. Able coua«;el were employed on both 
sides, and rarely has a criminal trial in Mississippi l>cen con- 
ducted with more ability.* The trial lasted eight days, and 
was attended with great interest and excitements A com- 

^Jactcgon Clnrion, March 28, 1871, 

"Testimony, p, 1!48. 

' My chiei amlioritj for the accuunt of Uig trial Is a pamphlet entfLled ■ 
A Full Report of the Great Kulcluz Trial io the UaiCed Stilts Diatrirt 
Court at Oxford, piiblistied privalelj. It contAiDS llie argiLiiieut of tbe 
coimsfll, copies of the IndLctraent ami other pwnesaes, tlia teeiiiuony of fill 
Ibe witTiessL-B, aod the decision of the court, making iiVolutng of one hundred 
pages. The pamphlet, except the argUDiHiil of the couiis^el, was iiicorporaied 
la tbe report of the Kuklux commUtee, and emhracw sixty-one cloB«iy 
printed papea. See pp, B-Ki-WtT. 

• The counat'l fur the United Slntta were G. Wiley W*^I1b, United Slatw 
Attomt-y for the northern diaLricl ; K. P. .Facobfion, Unltetl States Attorney for 
tie Bcmtbf^rn district : H. C, Blacknian, H. W. Walter, Van H. Manning, and 
G. P. M. Turner. For the petitionera wore W. F. Dowd, S. J. Ghotaon, 
Heutwn O. Reynolds, Rubert £. iloustou, J. V. McCluakcy, and E. U. 
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pany of United States infantry and one of cavalry were on 
hand to maintain oitler. 

The petitioners dehiiid the allegation in the bill of iadict- 
inent, and declared lliat the witnesses who swore to the facts 
therein, perjured theniselvea; and that the dietiict court of 
the United States had no jurisdiction, aince the deceased and 
Lis alleged inunlerers were all citizens of the stite of Mia- 
BLSslppi, whose courts alone could try offences between its 
citizens. The question thus involved t!>e conutitutionitUty 
of the Enforcement Act. Tlie court decided thiit the act was 
a constitutional measure ; that Congress had the power, by 
virtue of the Fourteenth Amendment, to enact legislation for 
the protection of colored citizens and those who had supported 
the cause of the Union, even to the extent of depriving the 
state courts of jurisdiction over crimes committed against 
such persons; that, consequently, the court had jurisdiction 
of the cases in question. The judge refused to discharge 
the petitioners from proseention, but released sixteen of them 
upon their own recognizance in the sum of 9500 each, condi 
tioned upon their appearrf;nce at the next term of court. 
Eight others were releiised upon a recognizance of S5000. 

There was a general rejoicing among the whites at the release 
of the prisoners, for the hehef seems to have been widespread 
among theiu that the prisoners had been wrongfully arrested 
and kept away from their famihes and crops!* Upon their 
arrival iit Aberdeen, they were met by a large crowd of citizens, 
who offered their congratulations. There was cheering and 
firing of cannon, and other demonstrations of rejoicing.* 

The first trial in the southern district began at Jackson, in 
February, 1^2. It waa the case of L. D. Bollf, and grew out 
of the Meridian riot. 

On April 10, 1872, district attorney Wdls reported to the 
Attorney General of the United States the name^ of 490 per- 
Bona who had been indicted in the northotn ciistrict of Missis- 
aippi in pursuance of the Kuklui law; 172 who had been 
arrested and bound overj 28 who had pleaded guilty; and 
14 who had confessed and turned states evidence-* It ap- 
pears from his report that the twenty-eight persons charged 
with the murder of the negro in Monroe County, and who 
were released upon writ of habeas corpus by Judge Hill, 

1 See on this point E,he teatimorky of General Gbolsou, pp. &78-870, and of 
Colosel Reynpldn, p. ^10, 

' Fot account of rhia demonst ration, see tpstiinouy af A, P. Ou^liw, 
p. 620 ; of S. J. GLoIaDn. p. 878, and of H. O. RejrnoIcU, p. »10. 

■ Ex. Upcs. '2d Seat, 4^ Cong. No. 208, pp. 3U-44, 
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in June, 18T1, pleaded guilty at the December term of the 
court, and it also appeaii^ tliat the sentence was not car- 
ried into execution. The district attorney reported that no 
parties had been couvicted except those who pleaded guilty, 
aa the time of the court, up to the date of his reappointment, 
had been occupied in hearing petitions for writs of habeas 
corpus and motions to quat>h indictments, geneitilly upon the 
ground of the unconstitutionality of the Kuklux law. In a 
subsequent report he gave the names of 678 persons who 
were indicted in tlie northern district. Three hundred and 
twenty-five of these casea were disposed of during the year 
1372, there being 262 convictions.' During the year ending 
June 20, 1873, 268 cases were disposed of, 184 of which 
were convictions. On July 1, 1874, 171 casea wei-e pending. 

Mr. Jacobson, the United States attorney for the southern 
district, reported February 17, 1872, the names of 152 persons 
who had been indicted for violation of tiie Kuklux Act, the 
majority of the cases being " conspiracies to injure citizena 
because of the eicercise of the right of free speech." He gave 
the names of twelve persona who had confessed their guilt. 
It appeal's that there had been no convictlous, up to the time 
of his report.^ 

It remains to be said ia conclusion that much of the re* 
sponsibility for these so-called Kuklux disorders must rest 
ultimately upon the authors of the congressional policy of 
reconstruction. The policy by which political power in the 
South was suddenly transferred from the hitherto dominant 
class to a race emerging from slavery was one of the mout 
dangerous experiments ever undertaken by the law-makers of 
any country. That such a policy could have been carried 
through, unattended by social and political disorders, espe- 
cially in view of all the attendant circumstancea, no intelligent 
man will for a moment expect. History abounds with illus- 
trations of the truth that the secret conclave, the league, and 
the conspiracy are tlie sequences of political proscription and 
disfranchisement. The illumines in France^the Tugendbund 
in Germany, the Carbonari la Italy, and Nihilism iji liussia, 
are notable examples. In the Southern states, opposition to 
the congressional policy of reconstruction did not take the 
form of armed and organized reiiistance^ but of secret retalia- 
tion upon its agenta, and especially favored beneficiaries, 
regardless of race, color, or nativity. 
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1 Et. Doca. 42d Cong. 3d Sea. No. 33, p. 11. 

> Ej. Dow. 42d Ctmg 2ii Ses, Nq, 2fl9, pp. 30-44. 



CHAPTER TENTH 
Educational Reconstruction 

One of the schemes of the reconstructionists in Mississippi 
was the establishmeat of an elaborate system of public schools 
for the benefit of both races. Prior to the war, almost the 
only free schools in the state were those maintained out of 
the proceeds arising from the sale or lease of the so-called 
sixteenth section lands, granted to the state by Congress in 
the early part of the century. But as most of these lands 
had been lost by mismanagement, the number of such schools 
was not very large.* They were open, of course, only to 
white children. 

The traditional preference for the private school, due 
largely to historical conditions in the South, had militated 
against the establishment of a uniform system of public edu- 
cation. However, a tendency in this direction had been in 
process of development at the outbreak of hostilities. 

With the occupation of the state by the Federal armies, 
the work of teaching the negroes began. The first schools 
established for this purpose were at Corinth shortly after 
the occupation of that town by the Union troops in 1862. 
The American Missionary Association, the Freeameu*8 Aid 
Society, and the Society of Friends had established schools 
about Vicksburg before the close of the war. Upon the 
organization of the Freedmen's Bureau, a more systematic 
and comprehensive plan of negro education was undertaken. 
Joseph Warren, chaplain of a negro regiment, was appointed 
superintendent of freedraen's schools for the state at large. 
These schools were under military supervision, and benevo- 
lent associations supplied them with books and, in many 
cases, furnished clothing to the students. The following 
exhibit from the report of Superintendent Warren shows 
the number of schools and the enrollment on March 31, 
1865: — 

1 Joseph Bardwell, state snperiDtendent of education in 1876, says there 
were 1116 public schooLa in Missiasippi in 1860, attended by 30,970 paplls. 
See his report for 1876. 
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Tlie teachers were, for the most part» supported by the 
Northwest Freedmeu'a Commisi^ioi], the Friend's Society, 
the United Brethren, the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, the National Freednien's Relief Association, the 
American Missionary Association, and the Reformed Fres- 
byterian Board. 

The bureau officials reported, in 1867, that Vicksburg had 
a negro normal school attended by 460 pupik, while the 
common schools of the city had an enrollment of 1700. In 
1869, they reported that 81 negro schools, attended by 4344 
pupils, were in. operation in the state with 105 teachers, 40 
of whom were colored. 

The reconstruction convention, many of whose members 
were freedmen or Northern whit© men, was thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea of education for the negro race. The 
constitution which they adopted made it the duty of the 
legislature to encourage by all suitable means the promotion 
of intellectual, scientificj moral, and agricultural improve- 
ment by establishing a uniform system of public schools for 
all children between the agea of five and twenly-oiie years. 
Constitutional provision was made for a permanent school 
fund, and the legislature was empowered to levy a poll tax 
not exceeding $2 per capita.! 

Governor Alcorn in his inaugural announced emphatically 
that the government during his terra would devote a large 
part of its energies and resources to the establishment of a 
system of common schools for the "poor white and colored 
children of the state who had been permitted in the past to 
grow up like wild flowers."* Some weeks later, he sent in 
a special message reminding the legislature of the constitu- 
tional obligation resting upon them in this matter, and urged 
immediate action upon the subject.* On the Fourth of July, 
the legislature passed an elaborate act "to regulate the sup- 

1 ConstituUoJi of IS'ia, Art. VIIT. Swa. 5, 6, 7, fi. 

* Seaale Journal, 1670, p. 51, 

■ Appendix tg Senaus Journal, 1870, pij. Vt-IA. 
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port, organization, and maintenance of a nniform system of 
public education for the state." The act guaranteed to each 
child the advantages of a public school for at least four 
months of each year, A state board of education was cre- 
ated and vested with the power of general KUpervision of 
all public school interests. A atate superintendent elected 
by the people was to be ei o^^o president of the board, and 
was charged with prescribing rules and regulations for the 
management of public schools. His salary was iixed by stat- 
ute at $3000 per year, and he was allowed $1200 for clerk hire- 
County superintendents were to bo appointed by the state 
board, and were charged with examining applicants, granting 
certificates, and performing such other duties as the atate 
superintendent might designate. There was to be a board 
of six directors in each school district of the county. They 
were charged with establishing schools, hiring teachers, 
selecting text-books, and estimating the cost of conHtmcting 
or renting buildings. Their compensation was fixed at $3 
per day and mileage. Each board was also to have a secre- 
tary at a salary of $3 per day. Boards of supervisors were 
authomed to levy a tax suBjcient to defray the expenses as 
estimated by the directors, except that they were limited to 
a tax rate of fifteen mills on the dollar. It was made the 
duty of the directors to establish a school wherever the 
parents or guardians of twenty-five children of school age 
should make written application for it.^ Serious objections 
were at once urged against the law by Democrats and Repub- 
licans as well. lu the first place, it provided for a system 
of education entirely too espensive, in view of the impover- 
ished condttioD of the people. The desolation of a long war, 
a succession of crop failures, a Federal tax on cotton equiva- 
lent to one-fourtli of its value, the loss of the slaves, and the 
increased taxes necessary for rebuilding and repairing pub- 
lic institutions, bore heavily upon a people, who had never 
been accustomed to heavy taxes, even in the days of their 
prosperity. Moreover, the additional expense of educating 
their former slaves was naturally not very popular. It does 
not appear, however^ that there was any opposition by the 
more intelligent whites to an economical scheme of negro 
education, for they clearly foresaw that the higher interests 
of aociety required that freedmen, who were now their politi- 
cal and civil equals, should receive at least the rudiments of 
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1 Lawe of 1S70, pp. 1-120. All t1i« members of the House Commitue on 

Education were Nortbem Ts\^n est^evi. two who were u^tiTe freedmeo. 
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an education. The chief source of objection was the need- 
lessly expensive machinery provided for the adtnitii»tration 
of the system.^ The provision for boards of ealaried school 
directora and secretaries wna entirely unnecessary.' The 
county superintendents coulil easily have perfonued the 
duties assigned to these boards. The authors of the sys- 
tem soon discovered and admitted this fact. 

Another objection to the law was the reqnirement that 
county supei'intondents^ who were to be paid from the looal 
treasuries, ahould be appointed by the state board of educa- 
tion, thus depriving the people of the several counties of 
the privilege of choosing- competent residents to manage 
their educational affairs, and compelling them in some in- 
stances to accept non-residents — "carpet baggers" selected 
by the central authorities at Jackson. 

Moreover, the tax payers were not only denied the right 
of electing the county superintendents, but they were not 
permitted to choose the still more important officials, the 
directora who estimated tlie Bchool taxes. These officials 
were appointed by the boards of supervisors, who were them- 
selves appointees of General Ames as military governor, for 
it must be remembered that there was not until November, 
1871, a general election for county and local ollicers. Thus 
it liappened that the entire management of the schools, from 
the assessment of the taxes to the employment of the teach- 
ers, was in the control of the non-tax-paying class. These 
officials, some of whom were familiar with the excellent sys- 
tems of public education in the old states from which they 
came, sought to create a similar system in the South, without, 

1 Ex-Senator A. ii. Bmnn, It) an adikeskt to an Builience of colored peupte 
Id Coplali Cuui^ly, declared eiupbalically in favor of educalijig the iTsediaen, 
The C'olumbns Index of Dec. l», 1806, ctinlftiiis a lung letter fmiu the Bishop 
of MisaiBSLppl iir^itLg planters to ealablisli flchoola for the instructioo of col- 
ored children oil their ffttiii3. A state teachcra' conTsntion li«ld at Jackson, 
July 31, 1867, advised tlie eHtablLubment of a. Hystcm of public ecboulg for 
the fpeeifiiien. It is protiiibUe that this woLild have btcti dnne by the native 
whiter biid not tlie '^ carpet b:igger3 ^' forefltatled their action. The Jaekaon 
Citirion of Feb. 11, 19(10, urped tliat provieion be made for the education of 
the negr<5. It said ; '"The uejiro educated by the Yankee will be more dan- 
gerou&tlitiii the Yankee liimself. The negro educated by ourselven will double 
our atix'nsi^.li. Let us enrour&se Swithern men to ■educate the negro. " The 
Hinds CoujUy Qazftle of July 1-1. 18fl6. »tatec] that "organized plans for the 
ijitelleeiuFil hnprovemeitt of the n^^ro arfl bpinp generally adopted throughout 
the fitate." It annoiuiced that a school for ibe benefit of cnlored cliildran 
w-ts in operalian at Holly Springs^ and was under the superintendence of 
Judge Wataoii. and that Hon. Kiiiioch Falkiitr, formerly secretwry of state, 
was One of tlje {eacbera. Tlitre was alei> a flclmol at Oxford, conducted by 
Chancellor Waddell and several professors of the state university. 

* Tbe amguut exp«aded qb CQinpensatlon for dlrecton in 1874 vaa |70,OOO. 
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apparently, taking into consideration the general impoverish- 
ment of the people and the tntditioiial opposition to schooU 
maintained by the state. Contributing little themselves to 
the public buriluns, they were often unable to appreciate the 
real situation of those who did. They proceeduJ on a scale 
which would not have been considered bnrdensoiae in one 
of the Northern states, but it was unduly expensive for a 
Southern state in 1870.' It was alleged that the ordinary 
log schoolhouses used before the war were not good enough 
for the reconstruetionists, but that they had to hnve substan- 
tial fi-arae buildings, costing from *500 to *1000 each, and 
supplied with furniture purchased by epecial agents in North- 
ern cities. Wherever twenty -five pickaninnies could be 
assembled, a. schoolhouse had to be built and a Ijigh-salaried 
teacher employed. The Southern whites refused to Leach 
negro children. Negro teachers were not to be had.' North- 
ern meu and women were willing to teach freedmen's schools, 
but a four months' term at ordinary wages did not afford 
a suflicient inducement to attract them to the South. It was 
necessary, therefore, to pay salaries out of all due proportion 
to the value of the service performed and the ability of the 
people to pay, or else have the schools go without teachers. 
During 1870 and 1871, teachers' salaries in Mississippi 
ranged from $40 to f 150 per month, according to the grade 
of certificate, the average for the former year being S60.* 

Examiuatious for teachers* licenses were not &uch as to 
ascertain the real fitness of applicants or conduce to a 



1 State SuperlaleDdent Pease said of the law : " It would operate Buccean- 
fully hi Ohio or MasaachugGiis, bui tial in MisHissippi. The experience 
o[ tbe last twelve moutlis eticiwa Uiat uotwiciisLanding we have siicce^>ec1 
ia ealabllahing a lai^e nurober of achools, the work has heea accomplished 
at tlie expense of ati enormoUB and iinnefieflBary outI&; of labor and mon^." 
Report for 1871, p. 10. 

' In Leflore County, in 1874, there were twenty-four schools and only nme 
teachers avHilahle, Thti« was the case in most ol the river couuties. Report 
of state BlJperinlendeot. for 1875. 

' The following exhibit, coiupiled from the aoDiia] reports of the statje 
BcperSntt-nilc-nifl, eluiwa the average monthly salary o( public echool teachers 
in MieaiBSLppi from 187U to 1877 : — 

1&70 ............ »eo. 

1871 58,90 

1873 , . 61.33 

1B73 60. 

1874 66.47 

I&75 65.47 

1876 3&.87 

1877 29.191 

T^e highest average in any one county traa ^75.26 in Chiclcasaff Id 
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high standard of scholarship. They were asked a few oral 
questions by the BUperintendent in his private ofiBce, and 
the ceftiiicate was granted as a. matter of course. The teach- 
ers from the North, it was alleged, became political emissa- 
ries among the negroes, organized thorn into *' loyal leagues," 
and impressed upon them the duty of voting the Republican 
ticket. This was particnlarly true of negro teachers who 
went from Oberlin and other abolitionist centre&. 

Teacheru of negro schoola couhi not secure board in the 
homes of respectable white eitizeaa, and consequently had to 
lodge with their colored patrons. Living upon terms of 
social equality with the negro was a grave offence in ihe 
mind of the Southern white, and was sure to cost the offender 
whatever respect the community might otlierwise have en- 
tertained for him. It was too often taken as prima facie 
evidence of loose moral chiiracter, whereiis, tht*recii.n be little 
doubt that the great majority of the Northern white men 
and women who taught negro schools in the South were per- 
sons of high moral and intellectual character. However this 
may be, as time wore on, this prejudice disappeared to some 
extent, and a feeling of genuina admiration was eheriaheil 
for the Northern teacher. It came to be a common remark 
that the '* Yankee schoolmarm '* with her twang, abominable 
pronunciation, and other faults, waa par excellence tha suc- 
cessful teacher and disciplinarian. 

In October* 1870, the new system of free schools went 
into operation, (n several counties where the blacks largely 
outnumbered the whites, the attempt to collect a heavy school 
tax met with more or less opposition. In Monroe County, 
where the black population exceeded the white popnlation 
in the proportion of three to one, there was great dissatisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the authorities were alleged to 
have appropriated money for the maintenance of the schools. 
The county superintendent of education was Colonel Hug- 
ging, a Union soldier, and a former agent of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, who held at the same time the office of United States 
a^jsesaor of Internal Revenue. It waa alleged that his tsli- 
raatea for the support of the public schools were unnecea- 
aarily large, and that he refused to make use of schoolhouses 
offered hira without charge, but instead^ erected new frame 
buildings throughout the connty,^ and paid teachers unrea- 
sonably large salaries.^ The superintendent charged that the 



1 The Balftriea of teajChera in Manme County ranged from J50 tn $151 p&r 
month, according to tlie grmle of i:erCLtlcB.le, the average being 470 m 167:{. 
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Kuklux attempted to break up the aohools, and that they 
notified two of the school directors, who had been particu- 
larly prominent in fixing the estimates, to resign their posi- 
tiona within a certain time or they would be ''dealt with" 
according to the well-known cuatoma of the Klan. The 
directors promptly complied with the request.^ Nearly all 
of the teachet-3 \n that part of the county east of the Tom- 
bigbee River, twenty-sis in number, were notified to close 
their schools. One of these was a lady from Geneseo, Illi- 
noia. She had been sent to Mississinpi by the American 
Missionary Society, and was engagea in teaching a small 
Bcliool lit Cotton Gin Port at a salary of $75 per month. 
She had endeavored to secure board with a white family, 
but being unsuccea-sful, had taken up her abode with n family 
of negroes. She was vidited by the Kuklnx in March^ 1871, 
and was ordered to leave. She promptly obeyed the order.* 
Dr. Ebart, one of the school directors, a Southern man and 
the teacher of a white school in Aberdeen, received a similar 
nntification. On account of opposition to the extravagances 
of the school authorities, the board of supervisors declined 
to levy the special tax of 10^ niills.^ 

In Lowndt;a County, tiiere was also more or less opposition 
to the course of the school authorities.^ Lowndes^ like Mon- 
roe, had a large negro population, there being four timea as 
many colored children of school age as white children. Sixty ^ 
public sohoob were opened and teachers employed at salaries ■ 
ranging froni 150 to ^150 per month, the average being *78. 
A number of school buihiinga were erected, and the sufwrin- 
tendent was authorized to proceed to St. Louis and purchase 
furniture and apparatus, his expenses being paid out of the 
county funds. The boai-d of supervisors levied a special 
tax of f95,000 in addition to the poll tax. The whites 
protested, called a meeting at Columbus, and appointed a 
committee to urge a reduction of the levy, and another to 
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In addition to the pnll tax, the sehopl direclora iq tliai- enmity levitvl ii prop- 
erty tax of JOj mills on the dolliir. The law allowed 15 mills. CoI'MipI Hug- 
gins teetEfied before the Kilklax committije at Washin^lnn that the whole 
amuunt e^tptauded for BchooL fmriilLure in MotLroe County was $2100, and that 
the purcli.isffl were tnade »i St. T-o^ug, The averasje coat of the building? 
erected wns nljout 84IK) each. One was bnilt in Aherdtf^n, nt a cost of $0120, 
Seventy -flvi! Rchonlft wt:ri' iftHtaWiBiied and twenty- four buildings erected at an 
aggregate C(»8l of 810,000. 

> testimony of A. \'. lluggiua, Kuklux Report, p. 281. 

3 Kiiklux Report, p. 7"". 

« TeHlimiiDy of F. H. Little. Kuklui Report, p. 387. 

* The Buperinwndi'nt w;is Dr. .1. N. Biahop, a Northern man, at present 
physiciaa pf Dote in New York City. 
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investigate and report upon the financial condition of the 
county.* The opposition became ao strong that the board 
decided to reduce the assessment one-half. Several teachers 
were whipped, and a number of schools broken up by the 
Kuklux. One of the teachers who was thus dealt with was 
a Northern man, who boarded in a negro family and taught 
fL negro school about seven miles from Columbus. He was 
visited by a band of disguised men, and told that he had no 
business teaching "nigger" schools, and that the whole sys- 
tem was a humbug and an imposition on the people.^ 

The Rev. Mr. Galloway^ a Congregational minister from 
the North, and teacher of a negro free school at Caladonia, 
received a call of a similar character.^ Two other teachers 
who received orders to close their schools were old citizens 
of the county, and one of them was a one-armed Confederate 
soldier.'* It will thus be seen that the victims of these pro- 
ceedings were limited to no particular class of teachers, but 
included Southern as well lis Northern teachers and es-Con- 
federate as well as ex-Union soldiers. They all appear to 
have been honorable and well qualified. It is reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that the opposition was not in any sense 
political, nor does it seem to have been directed against the 
public school system per 9e, but rather against its abuses. 

In Noxubee County, the only interference with the public 
school system was the burning of three or four school houses.* 
The county superintendent was notified by the "Grand Cy- 
clops'* to resign his position,* 

In the adjoining county of Winston, the opposition was 
more marked, and likewise took the form of schoolhouse 
burning. Governor R* C, Powers told the congressional com- 
mittee in March, 1871, that no one had been permitted to 
teach a negro Bchool or a white public school in the county for 
seven or eight months, and that every house in the county 
where a school was being taught, except one, had been 
burned,' On the 6th of April, a mass meeting of citizens 
was held at the county seat, and resolutions were adopted 



' The report of the committee \a printed in full in the Columbus Index of 
June 1, 1871. 

3 Tejttimotiy of Lewis Perkins, Kuklux Report^ p. 889 ; aUo Testlmooy of 
H. B Whittield, p. 420. 

• Testimony of J. F, Galloway, ibid, p. 683. 

* Teatimony of H. B. Wbltfleld. ibid. p. 420, 
' Teatitonny of A- K. Dnvia^ ibid. p. 477. 

' Testimony of J. B. AUgood, ibid. p. 4B9. 
' TestimoDy of R. C. Powers, ibid. p. 688. 
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condemning these acta, after which it appears that no more 
houses were burned. 

The most notable case of interference with the schools in 
Chickasaw County was the whipping of Cornelius McBride, 
a young Irishman from Cincinnati, who had previously 
taught a negro school in Oktibbeha County. With the 
ooDsent of the whites he opened a school in Chickasaw 
County, and was kindly treated by his neighbors. On 
account of his popularity and intelligence he was asked by 
the whites to take charge of their Sunday school. For 
a while, after the beginning of the Kuklux raids, he was not 
molested, but in the latter part of March, 1871, thej went 
to his house, took him out, and severely whipped him. Refus- 
ing to be deterred by the threats of the Kuklux^ he returned 
to his school the following morning, and taught it out with- 
out further molestation. According to McBride's testimony, 
two hundred free schools had been opened in the county^ iilj 
being auppUed with teachers at salaries ranging from $40 
to ^100 per month.* 

Mr. Schneider, the teacher of a negro school in Warren 
County, received the following notice from the Kuklux ; — 

Kea1>quahtbrb KE.E. March 3, 1871. 

Me. S : — As it is customary for our order never to attack any 
one without just telling hsm the cause and giving him fair warning, 
ws wish to say, that having had your case before the oider at its 
laet meeting, you were found guilty of certain misdemeanors by a 
unanimous vote. 

Charge 1. Associating with negroes ia preference to the whit© 
race as &od ordained. Guilty. 

Charge 2. For being instrumental in the removal of one of our 
fellow citizens from the office of justice of the peace in the county 
and beat where you reside and placing a carpet bagger, negro, and 
scallawag in his stead. Guilty. 

There was one other charge, but there being a few dissenting 
Totes on thia — not guilty. 

It is an established rule of the order never to give a man more 
than three days to leave the comity, but taking it into careful con- 
sideration your situation and the size of your carpet bag, we 
have concluded to extend the time to live days ; at the expiration 
of said time, we will wait upon you if you are in the county. 
Hoping that yoa will view the subject in a sensible light and 



^ See Kuklux Report, pp. 3'2&-34S, He waa doabtless 3d crroT as to the 

Biiniber of achoola iti the rnunty. JJooe of the coiintte^. Plcept Hinds atitl 
■Wairen, had aa many aa one humired and fifty public schoiiis nt llist time, 
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leave, as we alwaya dislike to use harsh means, our object being 
to purify our state, and we commence our work on acatlawags 
and carpet baggers first. 

Yours, etc. 

A wronged and outraged Misstssippian 
and chief of the Kuklux Klan. ' 

In Pontotoc County, a number of the teachers were noti- 
fied by the Knklux that unless tliey closed their schools, they 
would be "-dealt with." Jn every instance they were teaoh- 
ers of negro schoola, and oddly enough all except one were 
Democrats. Sixty-four free schools had been established, and 
all of tbe teachei-g except eleven were Democrats. An attempt 
to "Kuklux" Mr. Flournoy, the superintendent, resulted 
disastrously for one of the members of the band. He proved 
to be a young raan of respectability in tbe neighborhood,* 

At first the belief was general that it was tbe purpose of 
the reconstructionists to force mixed schools upon the whites, 
and, to be sure, there was no express provision in the constitu- 
tion for separate schools, a proposition to Incorporate such & 
provision having been voted down, every colored member 
opposing- the niotion. On tliia subject, tbe Jackson Clarion^ 
said I "No intelligent and true friend of the negro, much less 
of the white race, can look upon the measure (the provision 
in the constitution of 1868 relative to public schools) with 
any other feeling than that of disgust and loathing. Its 
authors have aown the seeds of discord between the two 
races. They cannot and will not intermingle on terms of 
social equality as contemplated by this odious scheme." Again 
the Cfarion declared that it would require a standing army 
to enforce such a piovisiou.* When it became evident, how- 
ever, that there was no intention of estiblishing mixed schools> 
much of tbe opposition wore away, so that Superintendent 
Pease was able to report in 1871 that " a moat marvellous 
revolution of sentiment " in regard to negro education had 
already taken place. As the sentiment in favor of negro 
schools increased. State Superintendent Gathright^ a native 
Southerner, advised the white teachei-a in i\. public address in 
I876j to lay aside their prejudices and teach negro schools- 
He argued that such a policy would keep in the state the 
large sums that went to pay Northern teachers. It would also 

' Report state jiuperinleuiient of educatioB, IStl, p. 89. 
■ TesLimony of R, W. Flournoy, Kukiui Reptitt, pp, S2-9fi. 
"Uaue of Feb. 21, Ib(l8. 
* Ubuo of Mitrch n, 18(98. 
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remove what was regarded as an objectioDable element, 
uaroely, the class of teachers that organized and controlled 
the negroes politically. The address was widely commented 
on at the tiine. The Vickahurg Heraid^ under the caption 
" Wheat V8. Chaff," said: "■ The recent pronunciamento of Pro- 
fessor Gathright, the bead centre of the educational interesta 
of the state, contains some sound wheat and more or less 
chaff. His advice to the teachers of the state now working 
under him was good to a certain extent; but when be endeav- 
ors to peranade the daughters of our state to enter the field 
ag teauhers of negro schools, it would he strange if the propo- 
Bition created much entliusiasm. A lady who i» capable of 
teaching at all niust be sore in need if she has to resort to a 
colored school lo eke out a precarious existence* and we hope 
the time will never come when any true daughter of the South 
will ever be put to tliat necessity. . . . Professor Grathright 
no douht meana well, bnt that does not help his proposition."* 
The result? of the first year of fi-ee education in Mississippi 
were encoumglng lo the reconstructiouists, notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted diflicultiea which they had to confront. 
State Superintendent Pease reported that more than 3000 
free achoolfi had l>een opened, with an attendance of 66,257 
pupils. Of the 3600 teachers employed, all except 399 
were while. Five hundred school sites had been donated 
and 200 buildings erected by private subscription. The 
total expenditures, on account of public education for the 
year, were $8l>9,Tt30.76, an amount which exceeded the gov- 
ernroent ospenditures for all other purposes.^ This burdeti 



1 Issue of May 12, 1870. The Sinds County (JaiHte. as bbtIj as July 13, 
18flG, laniented that "Cape Cod BchfK')lrnarmti" wera swarming into MiRnis- 
flippi, and tn coutiteract the evil oE which, the white citizena in every Ti^igh- 
burlioqd whenj there was a colored schcol, were aii vised to select some " welJ- 
known, competent, a^nd unobjectiriTi&bls" woman tn te&ch Che school, as a "full 
and free indorsemeiil of the conijnuriiLy " wouJd prevent ostracLsic of her. The 
editor mitiof-d a great dtaire among the nefrroea (or " Yankee " leaclisra. 

' TliB Je^r.kjn^J^ Ciarwn did not tliinlf t!ie educatfonsl outlook aHorded 
much caus<^ for congratulation. It aaid ; *'The present gysteEu of cuinmctn 
Bchoolfl is a Uujpbijg. One million dollars was upetit liwt year, with very little 
Bdvaiicement in learning. The nxodtis ojitfnindi 3s a rery few bourB of in- 
alniclion each day — school closerf eiglit montUsiu the year: a greedy swarm 
of ufitdieBR drones in the shape of school ofGL>erE doing nothing and living; Ui^li 
on extniva^^arit salaries, Htjuandrring the v;igtsc]iool funda in thieving cornbl- 
ntttioTis and contracts for tine fumitura am) nsc-Iesa bootu, and for building 
fime aqhonlhouBea. The whqle thing is an abortion, a swindlQ. a earptl-bag 
fraud, on the people." The same paper announced that the Democratic party 
propos(;d lo reform nil alnisjee. Tnaintain good schools for ten niontla in the 
year, cut off atl lazy and u,seleBs officers, gni good leachent, r^dui>e the Luini- 
ber, and pa.v them well, build plain, cheap houses, and give all the; children, 
black and while, a good education [or half ihe mooey that wm being sjn-nL 
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might have been much lighter, Lad it not been for the mis- 
raauiigenient of the school fimdd prior to the war.' More 
than a inillion dollars of sixteenth section funds, to say noth- 
ing of the Seminary and Chicka.5ftw funds, were lof^t through 
poor niauAgenitiiit. Few things in the history of the state 
afford more cause for regret than the manner in which 
tliese munificent endowmenta were administered. Had they 
heen judiciously managedt they would have yielded revenue 
enough in 1870 to dufray the entire cost of the public school 
system. 

Governor Alcorn, in his annual message to the legislature 
in 1871, recommended that county superintendents be made 
elective by the local magistrates of the school districts, as, 
under the appointive system, men "absolutely unacquainted 
with the people of the counties to which they were sent " 
had been selected in many insULncea. In a special message 
of April 1, he charged that the school directors "presented 
an administration which threatened, by the wantonness of its 
extravagance, to impress the more restive of the population 
with a sense that they are being oppressed by taxation." 
" While the average pay of the teachers in the Northern 
schools," he said, "•is less than j!*300 a year, salaries in Mis- 
sissipjii range from $720 to $1920 a year." Relative to the 
extravagances of the Siihool authorities in certiin counties, 
he said ; '•'• With the purchase or erection of brick school- 
houses in some distrlctSn and the furnishing of schoolhouses 
in others with elegant desks and office chaii-a, and the supply- 
ing in otlmi-s of appiinitua better suited to the demands of 
the academy lliaii of the common school, we naay accept the 
conclusions that lhei"e is some foundation for the general 
outcry agahmt the alleged plunder of the school funds. In a 
fow short m-Hiths of actual work in the county of Lafayette* 
the school hoard is {^barged, on very grave authority, with 
having cjxpeniliiid 113500 in cash and ^4000 in credit, with 
little or nothing to sliow for the money. In the interestsT 
not only of the school funds, but of the peace and order of 
the state, I recommend to you earnestly to set some limit on 
the option of school boards as to their outlays.'*^ 

By an act of April 17, 1873. the public school system was 
reorganized and simplified. The boards of school directors 
weie abolisheil, and trustees were made elective by the 
patrons. A general property tax of four mills on the dollar 

1 NlDE^teen of the sixLy-four count; snperhilendeuU in L870 rHporied a 
loas of $418,7R5 of the alxiei'iith secUoa iichtwl funda. 
3 AppeQdijC to H. AJid $, Jouraat, IflTL^ p. llIfB. 
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was levied for school purposes, and teacLers' aalaries were 
flixed at from -^35 to #75 per month. It was still thought, 
however, that the popular election of county superintendents 
would be '^ a disastrous blow" to public education in the state.* 

After the restoration of the deniocracy in 1876^ the system 
was still further cUaiiged, and expenditures largely reduced.* 

The first reconstruction state superintendent of education 
was Henry R. Pease, a Northern raan^ an ex-Union soldier, 
and an agent of the Freedraeiis Uureau. In 1865^ he became 
superintendent of education in Louisiana by military order. 
Later, lie became superintendent of the educational depart- 
ment of the Fi'eedmen's Bureau in Miaaisyippi, and upon the 
readmitisiou of the state to the Union, was elected superin- 
tendent under the new constitution. It devolved upon him 
to organize the system of free schools. His comj>et.ency was 
never questioned, but the demand of the colored race for office, 
in 1873, caused him to be set aside for a negro named Cordoza. 
Cordoza, at tlie time of his election, waa under indictment 
for malfeasance as circuit cleik of Warren County. Upon 
his impeachment and removal from office in 1876 for misap- 
propriation of school funds, Mr. Gatbright, a Southern manj 
became superintendent 

It remains to notice briefly the condition of higher educa- 
tion in Mississippi, so far as it was directly or remotely 
iiflfected by the Civil War and Reconstruction. Soon after 
the adoption of the ordinance of secession, most of the stu- 
dents of the university organized themselves into a military 
company and applied to the governor to muster them into 
the service. In spite of the appeal of President F. A. P. 
Barnard and Professor Lamar, the governor sent up a mus- 
tering otticer, and the boys wei-e enlisted. The president 
then addressed a circular letter to the parents of the young 
men, asking for authority to demand their discharge. Most 
of the replies assured the president tlmt the enlistments were 
approved by the parents and gniirdians concerned. The 
company was shortly afterwards ordered to Richmond, and 
took part in the first great battle of the war. Soon after the 
outbreak of hostilities the university closed its doors, the 
members of the Faculty resigned, and most of them entered 



1 Report of slaLt! superintendtut, 1874, p. 0, 

'■' ThuH tbe pxpenditiires on aceguiit of the state Buperinletident'a office In 
1874 were $17,8Ut ; iu 1877 tliey were i$o708, TIjp coat of clerk hire was 
reduced from jSOO'fl to aolhing ; the cost of printing was redut^ed froni 
51'1.000 in 1874 to #1000 lit 1870, Tlie aggregsite Jtiln-ik's of county fiuperin- 
tftiideiita were reduc:ed from $18,350 Lii 1876 to 99700 in 1876. 
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the Bervice of the Confederacy. President Barnard, althougli 
a slaveholder, and althoug-h his sympatliies were in some 
degree with the people of the South, among whom he had 
lived for twenty yeara, was a Union mnn, and det^lined to join 
the secession movement,. He went North, and in 1804 be- 
came president of Colurabia University, where he had a long 
and biolliant career.* 

During the war, the buildings and univeraity grounds were 
occupied first by the Confederate and then by the Union 
troops. No permanent injury seema to have been done the 
institution by either army, ao that the work of jeormtnization 
was comparatively easy.^ Governor Sharkey, in the procla- 
mation announcing hia appointment m provisional governor, 
directed the tniatees to meet at Oxford, July 31, for the pur- 
pose of reopening the university. The meeting waa duly 
held, a Faculty appointed, and in September, the univer- 
sity opened its doors. The work of the univeraity was not 
materially aifected by the reconstruction policy. The dis- 
trict commanders did not interfere with its adiuinistratlon, 
but regularly issued the warrants for its support, and showed 
no disposition to impair its usefulness.^ The trustees ap- 



1 Frofi^SBcir Barnard vrsa one of the maoy Nortliern men yrlao vren living 
tn the Suut-b Rt the begtiitiitig nt the war. Hm lieCiime tircsidtnL of tbe Uni- 
vt^rslty of MisHiBsippl in ld&6, and his admJnlslraUDii vtas in the highest de- 
gree aatiefactory to the board of rruatees. An incident ol his admincatration 
was the iiivi!tiUgat[on of a, chnrge thai lie vds '^unsound'* on tlie elarery 
qiieatioD ftiid guilty of advocatitif? ibnj acceplancG of negfo tt-eliujony in a 
case at discipline in whicli one of the studenta wqh !iccu£ed of nasAulUng'a 
nBgcn) servant, Biitoard, wiUi two other Northern-burn toenibere of Ehe 
Faculty, voted in lnvurof a tnotian to convict the student u]H)n the t«slitiiony 
of Ihe servanl,, vthile the Snaihtro niembera voted Bgainst it. The mjttter 
Beemn to have excited a. ^uod d^ of comment, and inimf^diately after the 
publication o£ tJie cli&rg^e cyiictrulng his " urieoundness/^ the president de- 
mattded nn ixiTeBtigation. The bonrd of tmsteea made a full invcHitgaUoD, 
and reported that the charge wiia "wholly uneiwiBiried by (he ■evidence." 
Protes&or Baroard t*8tifii?d before the board as. follows: '"I am a filave- 
holder, and if 1 know myaeif. I am sound on the slavery qui^tion/' Jefferson 
DaviB atrenUoilBly liri^ed hiin to aCCfpt guvf-rnment eerrke under tiie Confed- 
erftcy, but he declined, His departure from the state wiw the catise ol great 
regret aiiioag the Uiiitf^rBtty tmst^ea^ Judge Sharkey declaring it to be wolli- 
ing leaa than a '^^ public calamity." 

The testimony and proceedingH iu the " trial "' of Dr. Barnard are pub- 
lished in the appendix to the n<^iiise and Senate Journals of 186U. See also 
FuJton'& Memoirs of F. A. P. Barnard, ch, i. 

' On the Tth of December, l&QS, tlio leKislature pMsed a reaolation reciting 
that the university buildinf^ had been occaiiicfi by state and Confederate troops 
who had done " grf^at damage to the building, grounds, furniture, and books, 
uid had dcstrnyed the beautifal groves, tnitcb nf it in apparuiit waiitotine^, 
reflecting no cTedLt upon th« ufbcers, and calculated to add very little U> Uift 
cliaracter of the amy.'*^ Laws, p. 232. 

' Mayes's Iliac, af' Education in Misaissippi, p. 102. 
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pointed by the district commflDders were old and highly 
respected citizens of the atate, and the appointments were 
approved by all partiea- The reconstruction legislature, 
however, was not disposed to pursue a non-interference policy, 
and in May, 1870, it passed an act to " reconstiuct" the uni- 
versity. A new board of trustees, among whom were several 
" carpet baggei-s " and a number of native Republicans, was 
appointed in pursuance of the act. The '^ radicalizatioQ " of 
the university was the subject of loud complaint, and some of 
the newspapera called upon Democi-atic raenjbera of the 
Faculty to resign, and Democratic citizens were advised not 
to patronize an institution where their sons were likely to 
have their political principles corrupted.* This view was 
Dot favorably received, and it appears that but one or two 
members of the Faculty left the university in consequence 
of the reorg-anization of the board- The attendance, how- 
ever, fell off in a marked degree.^ 

It appears that no attempt was made to " radicalize *' the 
faculty, and there is no evidence that more than one appoint- 
ment was influenced by purely political considerations.* Dur- 
ing this period a good deal of nervousness existed among the 
whites, for fear that some colored student would demand 
admission to the university, for there appeared to be no legal 
ground on which he could be excluded. The constitution 
aud laws had distinctly provided that all distinctions and di&- 
criminationa founded on race or color should be prohibited, 
and the Supreme Court had upheld the Civil Rights Act in the 
case of a negro who refnsed to occupy a paitieular seat in a 
Jackson theatre.* The Republican pai tjt in its platform of 
1873, declared that it recognized no distinctions in the nghta 
of all children to equal privileges, and access to all public 
achoola, colleges, and universities, and declared* moreover, 
that should any pf the said institutions deny admission to 
any child on account of color, the party was pledged to 
enforce this declaration by appropriate legislation. 

1 Mfty^^B Hist, of Education In Miaeisaippi, p. 164. 

' The unlverBlLy opened in September, 1870, with only flirty stud^ntA, anil 
hs 1,-itB ELS January^ there were ODly one biindred present. TliL- Jtirk^on 
Clnrinn of Oct, 11, 1870, said : ►^The jieople Iiavft revolteil at the thought of 
placiciji their sous under radiea] palroQEigie, when the country abounUs with 
■choolH uKcormpted by radical Influences,*' 

' Sotub of the Repiihlicana arraifrtied the Faculty for pemiitting certain 
Btadanta in their commencement addreaaea to make use nf " partisan laO' 
gnage," Bpd on one occasion, when a yuuag man was dii*courB[ng on "Our 
Dead Hewea,'^' a radical member of the board ''maiilLed" liim bj le&Tiug: 
tba hall. The affair vioa the Bubjeci of a eood deal of newspapercommentot 
Uie time. Jnrksnn ^'iariou, .hi]y 24, 1873. 

< DoaneU vt. MissLasipv^ ^^ Misa 661. 
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The uncertainty ns to what action the university authorities 
would teke in tlie event the radicals should insiiit upon the 
admission of negro students led Judce Hudson of Yazoo 
City to address au open letter to the Fticulty propounding 
this question: '* Will the Faculty, as now composed, receive 
or reject an applicant for adiuisj^ion as a student on account 
of color?" The chancellor and seven profeasora, in a signed 
statement, replied that they would be "governed by consid- 
erations of race and color," and that should the applicant 
belong- to the negro race, tliey would, without hesitation, 
reject hinj, and as the university was established exclusively 
for the white race, they would " instantly resign if the trustees 
should require them to receive negro students." "This^" 
said the Jaclson Clarion^ " is a declaration of war against the 
fundamental principle of the Republican party, and we warmly 
endorse their stand."' Governor Alcorn denounced the let- 
ter of the professors as the "stuff of political tricksters," told 
them if they wished to resign they were perfectly wulcome 
to do so at any time, and taunted them with being an "obse- 
quious faculty, acting under the fear of such men as Judge 
Hudson,"^ Shortly after the puhlieation of the correspond- 
ence referred to, Mr. Flournoy, the radical editor of £ffial 
Ri(fhtgy published at Pontotoc, announced in his paper that 
be purposed bringing the matter before the United States 
courts under the Civil Rights Act. " We shall/' he said, 
"endeavor to find a colored boy competent to enter the uni- 
versity in a year or two at least, present him for admission, 
and test the question whether the professor or the Constitu- 
tion is supreme."^ Tlie board of trustees knew that to dis- 
miss the Faculty or open the doors to colored students would 
mean the breaking up of the university, consequently their 
insistence on these points was abandoned. No colored stu- 
dents ever applied for admission to the white university. This 
was probably on account of the libeiul provision made for 
their race elsewhere ; namely, the establishment of several 
normal schools and a state university. The university was 
located at Rodney, and its first president was ex-United 
States Senator Revels. The same appropriations were made 
for its support as for the white university, and for several 
years it was in a flourishing condition. Governor Ames^ 
however, in 1874, removed Revels, his policy being to retain 

' The CDTrespjondence between Judge tludsou and Uia Facult; la printed 
in tbe Jactaon Clarion ot Oct. 11, 1870. 
■^Jackson CTcrrioM, July 31, 1871. 
» Quoted ID Jaekaun ClaHon, Not. 25, IQVO. 
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as Sew ci Alconi*s appointees as possiUe.' Revels^s successor, 
imfortaziatelj, ilid not command the respect of the students, 
and tbexe were chaises affecting his peisonal integrity and 
private character. The stodents revolted at the removal of 
Revels, and aboat sixty of tiiem withdrew. The president 
was nnaUe to maintain discipline, the nniveisitj was declared 
to be in ^ rebellion,** and a joint committee of the legislature 
was appointed to investigate its condition. They reported 
that there was a president whose sole duty was to hold even- 
ing prayers and exercises on Sunday at a salary of $2500 a 
year; that the charges of drunkenness, pro&nity, and lewd- 
ness against several officials of the university were found to be 
true ; that the president should be required to teach at least one 
class; that the offices of superintendent and treasurer should 
be abolished ; and the annual appropriations- for its support 
reduced from $50,000 a year to $15,000 * 

One of the features of the educational system of the 
reconstmctionists was the establishment of a series of fel- 
lowships in the two universities, with stipends of $100 each 
in addition to free tuition. Each county was entitled to as 
many annual fellowships in each institution as it had repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. As the course embraced six 
years* work, it might easily have happened that some counties 
would have had as many as thirty fellows in each university. 
It does not appear, however, that more than $1200 was appro- 
priated by any county in one year on this account. 

Two state normal schools for the colored race were estab- 
lished at Holly Spring and Tougaloo, and were liberally sup- 
ported by the legislature. 

When the reconstructionists surrendered the government 
to the democracy, in 1876, the public school system which they 
had fathered had become firmly established, its efficiency 
increased, and its administration made somewhat less expen- 
sive than at first. There does not seem to have been any dis- 

* Governor Ames wrote letters to the presidents of a number of Northern 
colleges and universities, asking them to recommend a suitable person for the 
head of the university. One of these was directed to a gentleman in Wash- 
ington who was requested to sacertain if Frederick Douglas would accept the 
position, and If he was a supporter of Alcoru. Correspondence of Governor 
Ames, Hay 26, 1874. 

' The report of the committee is signed by three colored and two white 
members. Senate Journal, 1875, p. 321. 

The Jackaon Clarion of June 30, 1876, said : " During the last four yean 
Alcorn University has cost the state $240,000. It would have been more 
economical for the state to have buarded the students at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, and sent them to Columbia University.'* 
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position upon the part of the Democrats to abolish it or 
impair its efficiency. On the other hand, they kept their 
promise to the negroes, made provisions for continuing the 
system, and guaranteed an annual five months* term instead 
of four, as formerly. Moreover, the cost of maintaining the 
schools was very largely reduced, and the administration 
decentralized and democratized, thereby removing what had 
been a stmng^ obstacle to peace and good order. And thus 
the system of public education, unpopular at first, on account 
of the circumstances surrounding its establishment, has grown 
in favor with the people, until to-day it is the chief pride of 
the commonwealth, and is destined to be the chief means of 
solving the great problem which the Civil War left as a 
legacy to the white race. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH 

The Revolution 

i. the election camfaigk op 187s 

The election campaign of 1875 was the most exciting in 
the history of the state, and in gome respects it will campare 
favorably with any political struggle that ever occurred on 
American soil. The officers to be elected that year were the 
state treaauier, members of Congress, members of the legisla- 
ture, and all county and local officei-a. The Democrats resolved 
to make a supreme effort to carry the electiou. For the first 
time since 1868, they were strongly united, and with some 
hope of success, although a Ilepublicaa majotity of 30^000 
was to be overcome. Since 1868, they had made no effort to 
caiTy the election, with the exception of the feeble attempt to 
elect Judge Dent in lSt>9. in 1873, they virtually disbanded 
and declined to even nominate a ticket, gave up their party 
name, and supported Alcorn for governor, and Greeley for 
President. They were now encouraged by the schism in the 
Repablicnn party, having reason to believe that they would 
secure the support of many oE the white Republicans and 
negroes who were identified with the state. The result of 
the recent election in the North, by which the House of Repre- 
sentatives had become Democratic, also gave them hope. 
The initial movement in the campaign of 1875 began aa early 
as the 3d of Maich, when a caucus of Democratic members of 
the legislature was held in the capitot. It appointed a com- 
mittee of 42, under the chairmanship of John M. Stone, to 
effect the reorganisation of the party. The committee met 
on the 17th of May, and set August 3 as the date for the 
state convention, and recommended the nomination of the 
ablest and befit men for Congress, for the legislature* and for 
the state offices.^ The convention which met August 3 was 
a large aud representative one. It was addressed by the 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, fresh from his eulogy on Sumner, and 
at the time the idol of his party. He advised strongly against 
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the "color line," and urged the whites to do nothing to 
abridge the rights of the colored race.' The plfitform adopted 
recognized the civil and political equiility of all men, favored 
public education, the selection of honest officials^ econoniy in 
the administration of the government* biennial sessions of the 
legislature, an able and competent judiciary and the restric- 
tion of its duties to judicial functions only, the discontinuance 
of excessive local and special legislation^ and the elevation of 
the standard of official character. The chief arraignment of 
the Ames government is found in plank number twelve. It 
reads as follows: "The building up (tf partisan newspapere by 
legiahitioii, the arming of the militia in time of peace, the 
unconatitutional attempt to take from the people the election 
of tax collectors, the attempted passage of the Metropolitan 
Police Dill, the attempted conuption of the judiciary by the 
use of executive patronage, we denounce as great outrages 
upon constitutional liberty; while* ag evidence of the utter 
incapacity of our present rulera to administer the affiiirs of 
the state, we point to the mass of confusion in which the 
revenue and registiation laws of the state has been placeil, the 
necessity of extraordinary sessions of the legislature to cure 
the blundei"ii and foUiea of the regular sessionB, and to the 
repeated executive and legislative aets which have l>een by 
the Supreme Court declared uncoiistitutioual and void." 

Another important duty of the eonveation waa the selection 
of an executive committee to conduct the campaign. J, Z. 
George, a late brigadier genevid in the Confederate army, and 
at that tinje one of the leading attorneys of the state, was 
apiwinted chief manager of the campaign. 

The campaign was one of unprecedented vigor and enthu- 
Biasm. The whites left their fields, shopA, and Btores to take 
part in the canva.ss, and for three months little else seems to 
have been done. Every man was pressed into service. " Mia- 
Bisaippi demands," said the Mafon Beacon, "that every man 
shall do his duty in the campaign. " The Republicans were 
almost equally active and determined. They devoted them- 
selves to organising :md drilling the negroes, who were en- 
i-olled in club*, usually one in each coniiuunityj weekly 
meetings were held, generally in out-of-the-way pJaces and at 
night, at which the negroes were harangued by while leaders, 
who carefully instructed them how to register, Imw to ap- 
pioach the polls, and how to vole. Judge Watson says he 

' The Clarion of Auijust i eatd that bis speech wm " (lie ablest mivde in 
the capkol since the wnr ; inaasive in argument, Irreaistible iii la^c, sLutes- 
maolike In the policy it oUrocated, and elijijucnt." 
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heard them on the stump advise the negroes never to follow 
their old masters iti politics, but to watch them and be sure 
to take a different course, and they would certainly be right.* 
They were told that the Southern white man was their enemy, 
and that Democratic success raeaijt the reiuslavement of the 
colored race. This was the nioat effective argument of the 
Republicans — it was a scarecrow that had not entirely disap- 
peai-ed as latg as the presidential election of 1884. The 
negroes were ako made to believe that the defeat of the Re- 
publican party would insure the disestabUshinent of the pub- 
lic school syatem, or the denial of it3 l^eiiefits to the colored 
race. They were told that General Grant wanted thena to 
vote tlie Republican ticket. These, and many other repre- 
sentations of a similar character, were made by those inter- 
ested in securing the negro vote. Upon the advice of the 
state committee, the whites organized themselves into clubs, 
generally of a semi-military character, had parades, barbe- 
cues, niaramoth torchlight processions with banners and 
transparencies, fired anvils and even used cannons in their 
demonstrations.* Many of their organizations were furnished 
with military equipments, for which purpose extensive impor- 
tations of arms were made, almost every town receiving a 
consignment. A Vicksburg hardware merchant testified that 
hia business was larger in 18T5 than at any time in its history, 
except the first year after the war. A well-known Migsissip- 
pian who occupied a judicial position in Washington told the 
New York Timt» correspondent, October 22, that both parties 
in Mississippi were arming,, each determined to carry tiie elec- 
tion, that 500 Spencer riflas had been brought to the small 
town in which lie had fnrmerly resided, and upward of 
10,000 had been brought iiito the state at large. Another 
judge testified that HOOO had been spent for arms in his 
county.^ These preparations were the subject of much edi- 



1 BoatwaU Report, p. 42. 

^ In Monroe, Lowndes, HiTii]9, KeTnper, and other caunties, c&ntion were 
purchnsed, fiirnig^hed by the national committee, or burrowed frooi municipali- 
ti€3 Id other states. Constant calls were made upon Chairm»Ti George for 
carniOo to ba uued in Ermf; salutes od barbeclua days and nuHJlaF ccjcosious. 
The cannon were draggt-d from point to point, and discharged along the pub- 
lic roEbds and in Che noigliborboud of Republicao m>et.'t.ings. Tlie comniaiider 
of the United States post at JackBOn loaned the Democrats a cannon, ao<i 
□a the occasinn ol a parade, they fired it so near the gQvemor'6 b-^uwe as to 
break the window panea, The commander of the post waa court-martial led 
fiir aLliiwime the Uniteil Riates ordnance to be used for this pur])ose. The 
Heptiblicans aiieged thai thia kind of di'tn oris tral ion terrififd tbe uegrow aud 
kept ttiE-m at bnniu. The allegation was not without fouudatioo. 

* Boutwell Report, p. 1143. 
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tonal comment in the Republican press. The Clarion replied 
that it wEis not unusual for gentlemea of means to purchase 
itaproved firearms. 

Moiiater open-air meetings were held in almost every 
neighborhood of the state. The chairman of the executive 
committee was overwhelmed with requests for apealiera.* 
Orators of national repute were brought from other states to 
aid in arousing the people to a sense of the importance of 
the contest. The i^ew York Tribune said the only campaign 
in tlie country that had any Ufa in it waa the one in Missis- 
sippi; that the Democrats were holding immense mass meet- 
ings throughout the state, and a notable feature of these 
gathennga was the attendance of large numbers of negroes. 



II, EIOTS AKD DISTUBBAMCE8 IK 1675 

The peace and quiet of the state were disturbed several 
times duriDg the progre^ of the campaiE^a by conflicts be- 
tween the whites and blacks. The firat oi these occurred at 
Vicksburg ou the occasion of a Fourth of July celebration. 
It resulted in the breaking up of the meeting and the death 
of several negroes. 

Another " riot " occurred at Yazoo City, September 1. On 
the occasion of a political meeting at which Colonel Morgan, 
the leading Republican politician of the county, weis speaks 
ing, a disturbance waa rai.sed which resulted iu the death of 
one white man and three negroes. The news soon spread 
that the negroes were " rising " and coming to sack the town. 
Great excitement prevailed, the city was put under martial 
law, and an ex-Union soldier deputed to assume control of 
affaini. He organized patrols, and picketed the roads Eeading 
into the town. Two military companies were hastily organ- 
ized for defence, and were joined by "Northern men and 
Southern men, Democrats and Republicans."^ The expected 

) Hon. L. Q. C. LnniRr wns the most populnr speaker In the campBign f^t 
1875. Every community wAnlfid him. Eilitor Barksdala of the Clarion, 
and Jiidg'c Wiley P. Harris caiue next in dt^iuEind. Durhig tbe two aioiilha 
precwJiug the elecliuti, Genern! George aeut aud receiwed moreLhiiD five hun- 
dred trlegraaii*, relatinp to the mana^empnt or the campajpn. They aiB 
prinlj-ii in llifl iJrtntwHI It^'piirt as a part of ihp dncumputarj' evicience, 

* f ce l#slimony of W, II. Fonre, a col<iri-d mnniber rt( the l?pi.'ilatur&, 
Boutwell llepori, p. lOfid ; alao the tefiMmony of Garnctt Andrews, the ei- 
Union Ko Id isr refi^rreil to, p. U!Ol>. It ia utterly inipostiblp; fnr a NnFthem 
man, unncquainU'd vHh conditinnR in the South, to iinderstflnd correctly 
tlip l-crrf>r wbieli an api^'hemlfd npc^o iiisurppc-lion creatpa ■□ the mificlB of 
tbe wliit«B. CoJooel Andrews tSBlUled aa followa, on tbiB point : " Prom tba 
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invasion never took place. Colofel Morgan fled from the 

city, and went to Jacksou to lay his case before the governor, 
who finally offered to send him back and reinstate him in his 
office by means of an escort of three hundred colored militia. 
The citizens of the county were "alarmed" at the proposed 
invasion of tlielr county by negro troops, and accordingly 
organized to resist it. The borders of the county and the 
roads leading thereto were wsitohed night and day, and the 
whites were kept infomied by telegraph of every movement 
of the state authorities. The Jtuikson Clarion of October 
13 declared that "the invasion of Yazoo with an armed 
negro militia, fired with bloody intents," would justify what- 
ever measures the citizena might "see fit to adopt for the 
protection of their livea and sacred honor." The excite- 
ment became so intense that Colonel Morgan wisely de- 
clined to return under such circumstances. There is r^a^on 
to believe that had the " invasion " been attempted, few 
colored militlauiea would have escaped to tell the tale. 
The piii'posQ of the whites iu this respect was open and 
avowed.' 

On October 9 occurred the Friare Point conflict in Coa- 
homa County. Coahoma, like most of the river counties, had 
colored oflicials- The sheriff was from Oberllu, Ohio. The 



time of this ript up to the time oE the election, and a sbon time after, 1 have 
Dever su^^red snch iin amount of aii^ii-sh and alarQi in all my life. I had 
served llimnplj tlje wliole war aa a soldier JEi the army of northern Virpjnia, 
and aa.vi aU of it ; but 1 never did experience such fe&r and alarm. And this 
was Itie universal feeling among the wblLe people. It sbowed il-selE ujton (he 
counU-nancca of the people. Men Looked haggard and pale a(le>f uiidfr^uiag 
this sort nf thing for bix weeks or a mnnlh, and I liavf felt, when 1 l,a.y down 
to Bleep, tlinl neithi'r my&clf nor my wife and childn-n were m safety," 
BoutweLl Testimonyt II. pp. 1205^12&5. 

1 Colooel Morgan made a lengthy report to the povenior, en ^airs is 
Yrkoo Cnunty. Ii fills tiiin columns in the Jackson Pilftl. 8ubBeKiuenily, he 

fmbUrilied a volume of ol2 pagcs^ giving an account of his v^Lried PJtperienfes 
n MJsaisBippi. Thti work is entitled Yazoo, or the Picket Line of Freedom 
(Rafi.13 il. Uarby, Waaliinglon, 1884). Tlie careerof the " CRr|«t bagger" is 
well i1lu.<%tratM in the lifie of this man. lie w,'ifl a Union soldier from Wig 
«>nsin, settled m Mississippi at the close of thf^ wnr, and engaged m cation- 
planting and luinhering. Likfl tiiftiiy Noit-hern niun who weni South aller 
the wiir, he fiiiled in tlie business of rntton-plfliitrng, and entered politico. He 
says he w,i3 received by the SmiEhprn people with iho greatest fcindness, 
when he flnet Wfnt amon!; them, but lost his popularity on accoant of his 
nlinmpinnship nt the Freednten'a Bureau ilnd his ttBSOCiation with llie ue- 
frrnea, After the reToUition, he; went to Wa*ifiinffinn, whr-re^ like many other 
cp-rpet bagcers in a similar position, he secHred employment in one of the 
executive departments. Hf-re he nnnaiiied until ousted by Secretary Laiiiai 
in 1S84, He then went West, wlK^re he now livM. Morgan's pnrre,s:poJii(Ience 
shows Ihat hp ift a niEtn of cdiieation. and his political oppODeQt& testify that 
aa an officer he was ab!le and faithful. 
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Btatfl Benntor was colored, and was also from Ohio. While 
holding the office of senator he was appointed receiver of 
public moneys, and within a year he defaulted with a large 
sum aud ran away. Another Ohio negro was seut over to 
tlie county from Jaf^kson to fill the seoittorial vacancy, and 
was easily elected. While holding thia office, he was appointed 
county superintendent of education, and special agent to col- 
lect taxes. The sheriff wanted him to be elected clerk of the 
county. A convention was held, the sheriff getting his ticket 
through, whereupon the dissatisfied Republieaas, among whom 
were United States Senator Alcoi-n, General Chalmers* Judge 
Reed, and other large property holders, issued a call for a mass 
meeting, at which Alcoin denounced the colored ring in severe 
terms. The sheriff announced hia intention of replying to 
the speech on the following Monday, and sent runners through- 
out the county to bring in negroes to protect him in his right of 
speech. On Monday, a messenger came in and reported that 
an armed body of negroes was approaching the town with 
the intention of sacking and burning it, Alcorn and Chalm- 
ers hastily organized a force of ^ites and went to meet 
the invatfing host. Tlie negroes were ordered to disperse; 
a battle ensued in which eight men were killed, two being 
whites.^ 

Tlie riot at Rolling Fork in December was, like the otheta, 
A race conflict. Issaquena County, of which Rolling Fork \a 
the county seat, is situated in the Mis.sissippi ^* bottoms," and 
was made up of large plantntions upon which, in some in- 
Btauces, as many as five hundred negroes lived, with perhaps 
but one or two white families. The owners of the land usually 
lived in the hilly portion of the state. The management of 
the county affairs was almost entirely in the hauds of the 
negroes, there being at this time but two white officers in the 
county. The "massacre" gre^v out of a drunken brawl be- 
tween a young white man and a ne^fvo^ in which the white 
man was stabbed and left for dead. The news spread through- 
out the county, the report being no doubt greatly eia^emted- 
Then again came the report that the negroes were arming 
and threatening to destroy the town and kill the whites from 
the ciudle up. The whites formed a serai-military orgsiniza- 
lion, and chose for their leader the Rev. Mr. Ball, a Baptist 
preacher, a Northern man and an ex-Union soldier, and 

• Lfttfir of Jainea L. Alcom in .V^w Turk TribuM, Oat. II, 1675, Alcorn 
says Xitv aSair had ils uriyiu li» ilw party Bchif*™ between hie adherents 
acid ihose of Amea. Ames cbai;ges Alcorn wiLb Iseing solely respooBible 
lor it. 
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marched out to meet the negroes. In the fight that ensued, 
six of them were killed.^ 

The moat noteworthy of the riota of 1875» and really the 
last race conflict in the state of Miasisaippi, was that which 
took place at the little seniiiiAry town of Clinton in Hinds 
Countji September 4, the occasion being a Republican barbe- 
cue. It appears that twelve or fifteen hundred negroes and 
about one hundred white men were present. The Republi- 
cans consented to have a pint discussion with the Demo- 
Grata, the Democratic speaker to have the first speech. After 
he had spoken, and the Republican speaker had ascended the 
8tand,a tremendou!} firing commenced, and the negroes began to 
run. How the disturbance started is a question upon wliich 
the testimony ia conflicting. The Republicans charge that 
it was brought about by four or five drunken young white 
men. The Democrats, on the other hand, claim that it was 
begun by the negroes. In the fig-ht that ensued several ne- 
groes and three white men were killed, two of the latter 
being young men, who, it was alleged, were puraued across 
the field, overtaken, and horribly murdered and mutilated. 
The news spread rapidly, and the county was wild with ex- 
citement. Soon special trains with companies of armed men 
came froiB Jackson, Vicksburg, Boltou, and other places, to 
aid the whites, for it was believed that there was to be a 
general massacre. During the days following the riot, a sort 
of reign of terror existed in the community. Negroes sus- 
pected of beine implicated in the killing of the white men at 
Clinton were Killed, the number being variously estimated 
at from twenty to thirty.^ Many negroes in fear abandoned 



> A few d&ya &it&r tbia, the whiles of RoIHd^ Fork entered into a irtAif 
with llie negroes, delegates from a dozen plaiitatEons buiiig present and Bigii- 
ing the treaty, Several of tlie more desperate Det^oes were excluiled from 
the bf-tipfilfi of the amnesty^ and the colored signaioriiiB pledged themselves 
to be peaceable, aud tu deliver up curtata \ii these oQeaders. Tbe whites, ui 
turn, pledgod lo protect the negroes iu every way. The treaty ia printed in 
Boutwell Report, p. 6W, and Ib ai^ed by seventeen whites Riid blackg. 

* Judge Aldersim thought the number was Hfty. Bmitwell Report, p. 2fl5. 
Soon after Itie riot. Chairman George, of the Demucraili: sLat^ executive ODm- 
tnitt^e, appCiinted a caruinittec of tlirte persons to inveati^le the caiifiCS of 
the afCair, und report the results t^ him. They took the sworn statements 
of three Degmes and twpiity white men, five bein? clasalfied as Repuhlicana, 
The committee reported thai oniy fifteen took part In the " prptrirtlltHted 
miwsacre " of the wliitPa ; that the be^nning nf the qiiarti-'l waa Involved iu 
obscurity ; tliat as snoii aa the flrin^l bepin. the colorpil uipti mad'^aruali with 
the cry; "Kill the wliite inrn": ihat l!ie whiles retreawd ; that two hpi.t'^s 
were killed on the spot^ and fnur or Sve wounded -. that yoiing Sivply and 
TlioiiipBon were raUTiiered, and their bodies mntilated ; lliat Mr ChiltoD, an 
innocent whJie man, waa killed in lils own yard ; nnd thai Captniit White waa 
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their homes and c^rops and (led to the swamps, or lay out in 
the woods, sleeping on the giound or in out-houaes^ Others 
fled to Jackson to seek the protection, of the governor, and 
took up their abode about the United SUttes courLhouae, where 
they wercj left to the charity of the people for support. There 
they remained iu large nuinbera for many days, while their 
cotton was spoiling in the helda. They besieged the gov- 
ernor for the state arms, demanding:; that they he given an op- 
portunity to defend tlieraselves. The whites, fearing that the 
governor would yield to their entreaties^ detailed thirty or 
forty of their number to guard the state house where the 
arms were stored. 

Three da)^ after the riot, the governor issued a proclama- 
tion reciting that peraona in various parts of the state had 
formed themselves into military corupauiea without authority 
of law; that they moved from point to point in support of 
each other without the appeamnce and consent of the peace 
officers, and without the knowledge or authority of the state 
government; that these organizations had ovei'thrown civil 
government in Yazoo County, set it at delianee in Hind:), and 
created distrust and fear in Waixen, causing loss of many 
lives, and compelling many peraoiis to flee from their homes. 
The governor commanded all members of such organizations 
to disband forthwith, and required nil citizens to render obe- 
dience to and assist the peaee officers in the preservation of 
orderand the enforcement of the law. The whites denied the 
existence of such a state of things as was set forth in thia 
proclamation, denied that the law was being defied or peace 
aisturbed, and, furthermore, offered to place at the disposal 
of the governor a number of military companies made up of 
white men, without respect to party afHliations, to maintain 
order should the occasion require it.^ Bat the governor had 
no faith in the white militia, and accordingly fell back upon 
his old resource, namely, an appeal to the President for 
Federal troops. He telegraphed the President, September 8, 



stabbed and left (or dead. Tbo report wm publislied and circulated as 
C&mpaign Documfint, No, 2. It is printed in the Doutwell Keport The 
grand jury of Hinds County raade a UioroQgli invesligation, pxamidiTig more 
ttiau OTtti Imjidred witnticae?, and reported Slarch 2o, 187(1, thai wbiW it was 
evideal that many persons, boUi while and colared, wetc killed, they were 
Unable to find any Ringle wiim-ss who saw any man kill anoibcr ; iliat no w1t- 
neas wnn ablt^ Lq t«ll just liuw tbe aftati began; and that the riot was eutirely 
iirLpt¥;ni ed 1 1 at erlt 

^ The citizens of Aberdeen telegraphed, offering ons houdred good mea ; 
Natr^iiez nfferpd to furnifib one hundred and twenty-flve i Holly Sptinga, 
one hundred or more. 
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that "domestic violence iu ita most aggravated form pre- 
vails in various parts of the state beyond the power of the 
authoi'itiea to suppress." ^ The following day, Chairman 
George telegraphed Attorney General Edwards Pierrepont 
that there were no disturbancea in the state and no obstruc- 
tion to the execution of the laws, and that " peace prevails 
throughout the state, and the employment of United States 
troops would but increase the distrust of the people in the 
good faith of the present state government." Two days lat-er, 
he agiiin telegraphed Pierrepont that offers of help were 
freely made to the governor of assistJince to preserve the 
peace» and reassured Hm that there was no danger of disturb- 
ance unless initiated by the state authorities. Governor 
Ames fu'st tried to get the troops under Grant's Vicksburg 
proclamation of December, 1874, but failing in this, he asked 
for them " Itecause the legislature could not be convened in 
time to raeet the emergency." Pierrepont^ on September 10, 
ftaked the governor by wire some questions about the nature 
of the emergency, but could get no satisfaction, and fjnally, 
on the 14lh» wrote him a letter which was widely published 
and commented upon at the lime. He quoted from a de- 
spatch of the President^ who was absent from Washington, 
saying that the whole public wan tired out with the annual 
autumnal oiitbreaks in the South, and that the majority were 
ready to condemn any inteiferenee on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and that Governor Ames should exhaust his own 
resources before receiving aid from the United States govern- 
ment. The Attorney General furthermore assured the gov- 
ernor tbat he had given no proof, bad made no allegation, in 
fact, that the legialature could not be called together, and 
that if called together, it would not support any measure that 
he might propose in order to preserve the public order. He 
was, however, given the promise of troops when the require- 
ments of the constitution should have been complied with, 
either by summoning the legislature or by doing hia best to 
suppress his "domestic violence " with tlie state lorces. The 

1 The despatch cail€cj attention to disturbances in Yazoo, Tlinda, IVarren, 
and other countieE, aiid cnncludQd as £ullc>wq ; "After careful exniiiinntLoii 
of all reports, I tini uiyBelf compelled to appeal to the general pivprniubpl 
for the lacnna of giviiit; tli^t protectiijii tq which every American citizen is 
etititleiJ. I do not now make formal application under the provt^ions of the 
CoilStitulion, but telegraph you to kitow tinsl U you can and wll] regftid the 
procUmation iwrneil by you in I>ecemberlfiflt upon i.he application of the legis- 
lature of t-hia state as still in force. A Dvce*flty of immediate actiyn cannot 
be overataced, If your ]iroclamaUnn of iJecembtT is not in force, I will at 
once iDoke a formal application uinlor the CoJistitlUion of the Uojlt'd Statea,''' 
A copy of tbis deapatcU in aiuung the uupubiiflhed paiwra of GoTemor Auia8. 
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President aaid to the Attorney General in regard to the appli- 
cation of Governor Ames ; " I heartily wish that peace and 
gfood order may be restored without issuing the proclamation ; 
but if it is not, the proclamation must be issued, and I shall 
iiistriict the commander of the foTce to have no child's play. 
If there is a necessity for military interference, there is justice 
in Buch interference as to deter evil-doers. I would Bugjjest 
the sending of a despatch (or better, a private messengj^-r) to 
Governor Ames, urging him to strengthen his own position 
by exhausting his own resources before he receives govern- 
ment aid. He might accept the assistance offered by the 
citizens of Jackson and elsewhere. Governor Ames and his 
advisei*8 can be made perfectly secure. As many of the 
troops now in Mississippi as he deems necessary may be sent 
to Jftckson. If he is betrayed by those who offer assistance, 
he will be in a position to defeat their ends and punish them." 

In transmitting this despatch to Governor Ames, Pierre- 
pont said : " Yon see by this the mind of the President, with 
which I and every member of the Cabinet who has been con- 
sulted are in full accord. You see the difficulties ; you see 
the responsibilities which you assume. We cannot under- 
stand why you do not strengthen yourself in the way the 
President suggests. Nor do we see why yon do not call the 
legislature together and obtain from them whatever powers 
and money you may need. I suggest tliat you take all law- 
ful means and all needed measures to preserve the peace by 
the forces in your own state, and let the coxintry see that the 
citizens of Mississippi, who are largely favorable to good 
order, and are largely Republican, liave tlie coumge and the 
manhood to fiijht for their rights and to destroy the bloody 
ruffians who murder the innocent and unoffending freedmen. 
Everything is in readiness ; be careful to bring yourself stiictJy 
within the Constitution and the laws, and if tliere is such 
resistance to your state authorities as you caaiuot by all the 
means at your command suppress, the President will swiftly 
aid you in crushing these lawless traitors to human rights." 

The governor continued to insist upon troops, and de- 
clared his willingness to have the "odium in all its magni- 
tude descend upon Iiim," if only they might be sent. It 
should be said that the aentiroent in favor of Federal inter- 
ference was by no meims unanimous among tlie Republicans 
of the state, and to this fact, as much as to anything else, may 
be attributed Governor Ames's failure to get troops.' 

I Nitarly all the oallvB whita Repiibllicn.119 of the sLite indorsed President 
Gr&ui'a nDa-ldierftirtttice pulic^. Auoog tfao^e especially acvive iu dEtfe&Lin^ 
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m. PEEPABATIOKS TOR WAR 

The governor having failed to get Federal troops^ pro- 
ceeded to oi-ganiza the attite militia and put the state on a 
" war- footing," as the ivhites expressed it. The legislature 
in the spring had passed what was commonly known as the 
" Gatliiig Gun " hill. This act authorized the governor to 
organize two regiments of ten companies each, and to pur- 
chase four or more Gatling guns, and to organize a corps of 
Belect officers and men from the infantry to send with the 
guii6. Sixty thousand dollai-s were appropriated to cany the 
act into execution, iJoOOO to be used in the purchase of arms. 
No action was taken toward organizing tlie militia under this 
act until the Clinton and Yaaoo riots made it the governor*s 
duty, as he believed.i Warlike preparations now began in . 
earnest. D. Appleton & Co. were telegraphed for one hun- 
dred copies of Upton*a ** Infantry Tactics " ; tiie chief of ord- 
nance waa asked for fifteen hundred havei-sacks, and the 
state's quotaof arms (onethausand Springfield breech-loaders) 
were ordered to be purchiised in Hinds County; and the 
United States commiasary department at New Orleans was 
asked if it could furnish five thousand rations of pork and 
bacon.^ On the 22d of September, the governor wrote 
General Emery, commanding the Department of the Gulf, 
introducing Colonel Morgan, " who," he says» "will repi-e- 
aent the true condition of things in Mississippi," and added 
that he would have to reorganize the militia and possibly 
to fight. He asked that " a company of trooiis be sent 
to Yazoo, and some to Jackson, as the latter would be the 
chief seat of war, if war we have." ^ These preparations 

the governor's plan were TTnitcd States Sanator Pease and "RepreBentative 
George C. McKce, both " carpet bapgem." They were Bevortly cpiiriured by 
UiL- governor, ftiid were charged with having m\d out to tlie Deioocrats, His 
courire vias also condemned by some ai the leading colored puIitLcians nt the 
state, amnnic; wbnm were er-United States Sfiwitor Revi>la ami Ilam Caitir, 
the Litter a member of the legislature from Vicksbui^. In a letter to General 
Gract, Carter says, "Tiia largts tuAJority of the RepublicaTifi Indoise your 
polii!y of jioD-iritervenliun." New rrcrA; /JfniW of Jan. 10,1870. 

1 Testimony of A. ti. Pack&r, Adjutant GenenJ, Imjwacljtnent TeaUmoBT. 
p. 131, 

s See Boiitwell Report, I. p. 470. 

■ Correspondtnce, 1875, p. I'lii. On the 11th of September, Governor 
Ames telepraphed PieirepoRt that iJie ue*-'ei5aity wliiph called forth hia de- 
spatch of the Hth to the T'reBideiit Htill existed. " This violence." lie said, 
"■i)i iiicidt^nt to the political coiiti^iRt now peiuliii^. The race feeling is SO 
intense that protection, for the colored people by white orgaaizatioos ia 
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" alarmed " the whites, who asserted that the purpose of the 
governor wag to provoke a conflict between the races such 
as would induce the sending of Cnited States troops which, 
together with the negro militia, would enable the governor to 
control the approaching election in the interests of the Re- 
publican party. The Clarion ot October IS said; "Ames is 
organizing; a war of races with all its attendant horrors, in 
our otherwise peaceful state. The time has arrived when the 
conipaniea that have been organized for protective and defen- 
sive purposes should come to tlie front. There are three of 
them in the city of Jackson. There are others in Hinds — 
let atiU others be formed all over the state as speedily as 
possible, and armed and equipped with the best means that 
can be extemporized for the octasiou. We hope to see a large 
and imposing display of these defensive organizations as soon 
as practicable. Let every citizen hold himself iu readinesa 
to join one or other of these companies for the emergency 
that the bold, reckless, and desperate adventurer, who is in 
the executive office, seems determined to force upon us." 
There seems to have been an honest impression in the minds 
of the whites that the governor desired to provoke a conflict 
between the races, but when we consider what must have 
been the appalling consequences of such a conflict, we are 
forced to believe that the impression was not well founded. 
As tlie organization proceeded, the indignation of the whites 
increased. The chief places of honor were given to men 
thoroughly hated and distrusted hy the whites.* For this, 
Ames was hardly to blame, since none other would accept 
places in the militia. In view of the opposition of the whites 
to negro militia, it was suggested thatthe whites should enlist, 
and be able thereby to counteract the evil of the negio militia. 
They were so advised by General George on October 2, 



despaired of. The Republicao parly of tblB slate baa been opposed to oi^gan- 
izillg A inilttia Qt colored ineD. Il has been believed by iheui lliat il Would 
derelDpa war of racfiu wbicb. would extend beyond the bordern of tbia state. 
The Drganization of tlie wbltes atnne, wbere the IsEUe IB one of race, would be 
equally lneBectiul. 1 am aware of the reluctance of ibe pi^ople of tlie 
CUUDlry la D^tioitaL Interference. PelTiiit IQe Lo express the hope tliat tbe 
odium of Buch Interftrence shall not attacli to President fimiitor ilie Rt^pub- 
liCQjt party. Aa the governor of A stute, 1 loilde a demand which cnimttt well 
be refused. I cannot escape the coii^ientltius discharge ol my duty toward 
a class of Amencan cilizens wlioee only crime couaiata in Ibcir color," 

' Tlie appointee for AdjiiLaiit General wiw a *' carpet bajfger " whose char- 
acUr witg impeached by men of htsoWn party. One of tiU LwOAidex-de-caoip 
wa&a negro, and tbe other a defaulter and criniiual who afterwards fled the 
Plate, All n( the live brigadier eenerala were KepuhllCtWW and Ibree were 
negroes. There were a Qucabsr of negro colonela. 
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There was notLing in the law to prevent them from enlisting. 
But they charged that the governor did not want white com- 
panies in hia organiziiliuii, and that every difficulty wiis put in 
their way to prevent them from enlisting*' Thei'e was doubtr 
less a preference for negro militia, since tlie goverttor believed 
that he could not rely on the white troops to execute his 
orders. 

In Hinds County, aeveu companies were organized, of wliich 
only two were white, tlie colored companies being composed 
largely of refugees fix>m Clinton, and some of whom were 
charged by the whites with complicity in the "massacre" of 
the three white men. One or two corapaniea under the com- 
mand of white officers were enlisted in Amite County, and 
the organization was proceeding elsewhere when, late in 
September, a bombshell was thrown into the ranks of those 
who were supervising the organization. It came in the form 
of an injunction sued ont by the Democrats, restraining the 
auditor from ia&uing warrants for any part of the amount 
appropriated by the legishiture for military purposes. The 
injunction was granted by Chief Justice Peyton on the 
ground tliat no state may keep troops in time of peace and 
when there is no obstruction to the execution of the laws 
and no riot or insurrection to suppress.^ Shortly before tJie 
set-back to the governor's military preparations, an incident 
occurred which came near causing a conHict between the 
negro milttia and the whites. The governor had detailed 
one of the colored companies, mude up of Clinton refugees, 
and commanded by Semitor Caldwell, a cimrageoua and 
dangerous negro, and an alleged participant in the Clinttm 
riot, to escort seveml wagon loads of arms through the conu- 
try to Edwards Station for the purpose of arming colored 
companies in that town. The arms were not shipped by 
rail for the reason^ as the governor alleged, tliat they would 
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^ See teatimojij of H, Barksdjil't*, Impeachment TKtimoiiy, pp. 144-145, 
far an accouiiL uf the obstacles alk-ged to have been placed lu Uie way of a 
white cumpauy whkih desired to ealiat. 

' Atjerdeen Examiner, September 30. Alexander Warner, tbe cbaEnnau 
of tlie Uepuhlican state executive coiutntttcti, telegraphed Atioruey Geaerml 
PitiTtipnnt tlmt the organization of tlie mUkia had been enjoined by the D^qi- 
oci'a.tic Btate eiecutlve commftiect in ordtr to cnrry the eli:iction by fraad. 
October £4, there w&b a fu!l met'ting of the couimiUse at Jackson, nnd they 
telegraphed tlie Attorney Genciral that the iujunction Was gratitM by a Re- 
publioaa judge upon the petition of a private citizen and a tax payer of Jack- 
aon. The Atlurney General was also rfintudGd that only the paysnunt of the 
money waa enjotn&d, not tliti orfranizaiion uf the inilitLa. The committee said, 
"We take pleasure in nssurin;^ ytm that thi/ Itiwt pratound peace and good 
order pievail tlirougLaut the stan..^'' ^ontwell Report, p. 290. 
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be seized by the whites.^ The escort proceeded along the 
highway to Edwards with drums beating, banners flying, and 
bayonets fixed* until the town of Clinton waa reached. Here 
they paraded the streets and encamped for the night. The 
rags of the whites knew no bounds. They telegraphed Gen- 
eral George, asking if they should attack the company or 
eybrait, declaring that they could do either. Jle advised 
them not to iutei-fere with the escort, althuugh it required 
strenuous efforU ou hia part to prevent them ii'om attacking 
it.* The escort proceeded to Ldwards, delivered the arms, 
and returned to Jackson with two other companies, with- 
out interruption, whereupon the Jackson Piivt declared that 
the Senator could exclaim, " Veni, vidi^ irici.'" About tho 
&a,me time, the governor was milking prepamttons to send a 
consignment of arms to a colored company in De Soto County, 
but the excitement it occasioned, and the belief that they 
would be seized by the whites, induced the abandonment of the 
project. It woa aLo at thlu time that the excitement at Vazoo 
was at its highest, on account of the governor's proposal to 
aend Colonel Morgan biick with an escort of colored militia. 

Nothing illustrates better Governor Ames's want of tact in 
dealing with the whites, for he should have known that few 
things were more offensive to thera than a body of negro 
soldiers equipped with all the paraphernalia of war, marching 
and countermarching through the country with the purpose* 
as was commonly asserted, of striking terror into the minds 
of the whites. They declared that the governor's course in 
arming the oegro militia was one of hostility to them, and 
that he desired a conflict. The governor by way of reply 
insisted that he was only trying to do his duty, which he was 
bound by oath to do, that the state government waa power- 
leas to execute the laws, that he could not tiecure the asaiatr 
ance of the Federal government, and that ha was compelled, 
as a last resort, to call in the aid of the state militia, and that 
as the state government commanded the respect of tlie 
colored race only, it must depend for military support on 
colored troops. The governor declared that ho had no faith 
in the promises of the white troops. He believed, sincerely* 
that in the fii-st conflict between the whites and blacks, which 

1 A conai^nment of arms .ibippcd by IboaL from Qreenvilk to Vickaliarg to 
be llHed for a Himilac purpoae bad been si'iKeil by the wbites. Bnutwell 
Report, p. 230. The ariua iiiusnded for the white coinpftuy at Edwards we» 
ibipped by express and were not Liiterfe^retl iVllli. 

3 Leading cilirjenjt of Jackson retnnined at the telegraph office until one 
o'clock in th& i[)oniii)g, sendJJi^ lek-^rapbic a.ppeals 10 OlintOti urging Ciie 
whiles not to ioterfere wuh the compauy. Impeach meot Testimony, p. 14(t, 
Sff 
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the militia was called upon to suppress, the white troops 
would go over in a body to the side of the white rioters. 
In this situation^ he argued^ was it not wise to give the pref- 
erence to colored troops upon whom he could depend? But 
it was his dbtru^^t of the whites, his want of confidence in 
their integrity, that hurt them most- He should have en- 
couraged the enlistment of the white troops and discouraged 
the enlistment of negroes, in view of the universal prejudice 
against the colored troops, and then waited for the faithless- 
ness of the white soldiers to show itself. It was the constant 
complaint of the whites that Governor Ames regarded them 
as unworthy of his official preferment as long as colored men 
could he forthcoming. There is no doubt that much might 
have been done to remove this impression, and consequently 
to secure the moral support of the race which constituted 
the wealth and intelligence of the state, ft should also be 
said that in pursuing this course of arming the colored 
militia. Governor Ames opposed tlie judp^ment of many white 
Kepuhlicana of the state.' L. Q. C. Lamar expressed the 
general feeling of the wliites at this time when he said: **I 
think the future of Mississippi is very dark. Amea has it 
dead. There can be no escape from his rule. His negro 
regiraenta are nothing. He will get them killed up, and 
then Grant will take possession for him. May God help 
us I"* 

About the 5th of October, Mr. C. K. Chase of New York 
arrived in Mississippi as an accredited agent of the depart- 
ment of justice, having been commissioned by Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwards Pierrepont to investigate the condition of 
affairs^ and report to the President if, in his opinion, the 
necessity for United States troops existed, and if possible 
to quiet the political excitement which was now at fever 
heat. He toffk up his abode with Governor Ames, and was 
the recipient of his hospitality while in Mississippi* Mr. Chase 
says he found the city of Jackson in great excitement, and un- 
uniformed militia, both white and colored, were parading the 
streets. It was at this time that the organization of the 

' Jad^ AldeiBonaayii that Governor Araea did wrong ioamiing the colored 
milLUs, and that lie refused to accept proSers of aid from some of the best ciu 
izens that he had ever Been. BoiitweU Report, p, 2iii, Hon. George T, Swann 
Baya he ikdvised the governor not to orgaiiiza the militta because it would be 
compoaed mustly of colored men who would be gobbled up as fast as ihey 
could be enlisted, Boutwcll Tteporr, p. HOO. J. H. Est^lie, atiotlier promiDeiil 
whita Rt^pubUciTi, eaid, "Tlie lE^&lin^ waa utiiversaE ftmoti^ us that the 
aegro^B ought not to bv armed aud suflered to marcb about as ^oldiere.' 

3 Maya&'s Lamar, p. 211. 
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militia was proceeding under the direction of Governor Ames, 
and plans were in preparation for sending Colonel Morgan 
back to Yazoo City, both of which Mr. Chase advised against. 
Shortly after bis arrival, he sought an interview with Genernl 
George and Editor Barksdale, and it was through his offices, 
as he claims, that the conference between the governor and 
the citizens was held, at which he was a spectator. Mr. Chase 
remained in Jackaon until after the election, using his influ- 
ence to bring about a fair election^ He took with him to 
Misaissippi a number of detectives from New York and Wash- 
ington, who were sent to operate in different parts of the 
state and keep him informed of the condition of affairs. As 
complaints of disturbances came to Governor Ames, they were 
turned over to Mr. Chase, who in turn laid them before the 
Democratic chairman for explanation. General George would 
then telegraph to the seat of the trouble, asking for a state- 
ment of the cauae of the disturbances. Upon receiving a 
reply, he submitted it by way of explanation to Mr, Chase. 
In a number of instances, each party sent out a special agent 
to investigate jointly the causes of alleged disturbances.* 

What would doubtless have resulted in a bloody conflict 
between the whites and blacks, and perhaps a violent over- 
throw of the state government, was prevented by a treaty 
between the Damocrats and the governor^ commonly known 
as the Peace Agreement Some days previous to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, an unsigned call had been published in the 
Jaakmn Clarion, and in the Vickaburg papers, calling upon 
all good citizens to meet in Jackson, for the purpose^ it was 
understood, of taking action in regard to the governor's 
course in arming the militia.^ It was believed by the Repub- 
licans that the action to be taken was to demand the disband- 
ment of the militia, and if this was not done, to declare war 
upon the governor.^ The meeting was held at Angelo Hall, 



^ CbMe says tbe erpEanalioaa GeoeraU George fiiroishEKl were not tiatlafac- 
toiy to iiicu, and he fiiLally reported to tbe Aitortiey Guii^ral tli»t tht-re was 
mi chance for a fair election without the airi i>( United States troops. Testi- 
mony Boutwell Report, p. 1804, Hiis report to tbe Attorney General was 
made OcCober 21, and \s prioted in tbe BoutweLI Report, p. 92. docucnentary 
evidence. He said the DemcKsrata were determlDed to r^Rrry ibe election, and 
declared that tbey bad Intimfdated tbe negroes by hanging several of tbeir 
leaders, Uiat the Eepublipana darpd not put out a ticket in some cnuntie*. 
and were forced to make compromise tickets in othera. that the governor waa 
powerless, that refugeea were coming in daily, cotnplainta hourly, apd an 
invasion from Alabama was expected. 

« Testimony of C, K. Chase, Bootwell Report, Vol. It. p. 1802. 

• TeBLimony of H, B. Ware, Republican chancellor, Boutwell Report, 
p. I21T. Jud^d Ware says tbat on the day ol tha meeliog traio-loada oi ra^u, 
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and wss largely attended. In the cnurse of the deliberations, 
it was suggested that a committee of the citizens should wait 
oa the governor and have a conference with him in regard to 
the militia. Judge Ware was requested to ascertain if the 
governor would consent to receive the committee. He called 
upou Governor Ames and earnest-lj advised him to disband 
ttie militia, The governor said that he deaired peace, and it 
would be the happiest moment of his life if he could effect 
that purpose by disbanding the militia-' He readily con- 
sented to receive the committee, whereupon General Geoi^, 
with a dozen of the prominent gentlemen present, called at 
the mansion, and a full and frank interview took place, in the 
course of which the governor announced that in consequence 
of Colonel Morgan's refusal to go back to Yazoo City he had 
a1jandone>l the attempt to reiu&tate him, and that he bad also 
countermanded the shipment of arms to De Soto County. 
He then expressed fears that peace and good order would 
not be preserved, and that colored men would not be allowed 
to vote as they desired; that his whole object in calling out 
the militia was to preserve order and suppress disturbances; 
that he was originally opposed to arming the militia, but was 
under the circunastances forced to do so; but in view of the 
assurances from the citizens that they desired peace and good 
order and a fair election, and that they would by example 
and precept do all in their power to maintain peace and 
secure a fair election, he was willing to meet their views as 
far as he could, and with this end in view he would promise 
to disband tho militia ; thiit no more companies should be 
organized i and that their arms should be deposited in certain 
depots and there guarded by United States troops to be 
detailed for that purpose, or by men selected by himself and 
General George. The result of the interview wa6 then 
reported to the meetings the agreement was ratified, and a 
committee of twenty citizens was appointed to return to the 
mansion and express tlie thanks of the meeting for what the 
governor had done. There can be little doubt that this 
arrangement prevented bloodshed. Much credit for the 
treaty was dwe to Mr. Chase, the special agent of the depart- 
ment of justice. No one was more pleased with the arrange- 
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cnme in horn difT«renl parts of ib^ stale, miiac of whom had oo their side 
araia. To carry out tbeir purpose they went bo lar as lo organize a battaJiOD 
and elect Mr. Joahun T. Greeti major, 
1 Boulwell Repon, p. laiB. 

" The test of thia agr&emetit ia printed la Impenclimeat Ttetimoajt pp. 
£30-233. 
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ment than Governor Ames. On the following day, he wrote 

the Attorney General of the United States: "Through the 
timely interveiitii>n of Mr. C. K. Chase, a bloody revolution 
has been averted. The condition of affairs which pi-eceded 
the Clinton tiot grew worse from day to day, and assumed 
gigantic proportiouH under the feeling of hostility to the 
militia I was organizing. The danger became apparent to 
all, and in the interest of peace and a fair election, an under- 
stimding was had to the e£feet that the opposition was to do 
all in their power to preserve peace, and I to suspend further 
opeiutions with my militia. 1 have full faith in their honor, 
and implicit confidence that they can accomplish all that they 
undertake. Consequently, I believe that we shall have peace, 
order, and a fair election. I write thia letter to you chiefly 
to thank you for sending here a gentleman who has succeeded 
in inspiring ua all with confidence, and who, by his wisdom 
and tact, has saved the history of thia state from a bloody 
chapter." 

On October 23, the Attorney General replied as follows: 
" Yours of the 16th came duly, and yesterday I presented it 
to the President, who read it to Senator Bruce; and I also 
presented it to the Cabinet, I delayed answering it until 
the meeting of the Cabinet, and I have to say that the course 
you have taken meets the approval of the President and of the 
Cabinet, and that they are each and all much gratilied that 
your judicious course in making this settlement and pro- 
ducing peace without bloodshed proves that you have acted 
wisely. I sincerely hope that those with whom you have 
negotiated will keep their agreement, and that you will have 
a peaceful election. You may be assured that to pi-oduce 
this result without the necessity of calling out the Federal 
troops will redound greatly to your credit throughout the 
entire North. You will be advised of the preparations made 
to aid you in case the opposition violate their honor and 
bi-eak their faith. You may feel assured that this depart- 
ment will always be ready to aid you in any lawful way to 
preserve order and to give the right to every citizen to vote 
as he pleases."* 
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IV. THE TRIUMPH OF THE DEMOOKACT 

As the campaign progressed, it became evident to the Re- 
publicans that their prospects of success were dlminlshiiig. 
As early as August 18, Governor Ames wrote Merimoa 

1 Theae letters are amaag the unpubliahed payera ot Gotmtloi b^GBL<d^ 
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Howard^ a colored member of the legislature : " The political 
sky is somewhat overcast. 1 fear through violence and fraud 
that Louisiana and all the Southern states except South Caro- 
lina, where elections are held, will go bodily Democratic." 
Again» September 5, he wrote to Hon. S. W. Dorsey of Little 
Rock« Arkansas, heartily indorsing bis suggestion for a con- 
vention of Southern HepubLicatia, and otaervine that *'the 
times are full of danger for our cause. " ^ The Vickshurg Plain- 
dealer (Republican) said " there is no use disguising the fact — 
the Republican patty has reached a crisis.* The Greenvilh 
Mepuhlican predicted that it would require the utmost caution 
in management to save them from overwhelming defeat. Be- 
fore the end of the month, it waa apparent that their only 
hope was to get United States troops " to prevent the intinu- 
dation of Republican voters by the Democrats." On September 
25, Governor Ames sent General Dedrick to St. Louis to 
meet President Grant and to ask that United States detec- 
tives be sent to Mississippi " to penetrate the designs and 
schemes of the *■ white liners ' who are preparing to deprive 
colored men of their civil and political libertiea by violence.*' * 
Two days later he wrote General (irant asking if United 
States marshals might call on Federal troops to make arrests,® 
Mr. Warner, the chairman of the Republican state executive 
committee, says he felt satisfied soon after the meeting of the 
state committee in August that the will of the people could 
not be expressed in the coming election without some kind 
of *' protection " ; that riots and disturbances were occurring 
almost daily; that the Republican meetings were broken up 
here and there, so tliat it was difficult to get speakers to can- 
vass the state.* Accordingly, the Republican chairman with 
a committee of " Ames" Republicans went to Washington to 
see what protection "our people " could get.^ They styled 
themselves the "genuine representatives of the Republican 
party in Mississippi." They subsequently had a conference 
with the Preaident in New York City, and advised him that he 

>' Coirespondetica^ 1876, p. 98. 

* Ibid. p. 160. 

* Ibid. September 3, the gchvetnor suggested to Ch^lnnan Wfitner or the 

RepubltcftR state axecaUTe committee that "grent advantage would result to 
the party it tlie execuLive cainniiuee eliould go to Uie Bxpi^iise of telegraphing 
North tOBUcli papers aa the Chkago Inter-Ckmn and WashiHglon Hepabtif 
can tlio lawles&nese fmd murdors cotninitted by llie democr^y oi Uii&atAie.** 
nUi. p. I 'A. 

* Tefllirnony of A. Warner, Boutwell Report, p. 982, 

* The committM were Chairman Warner^ B. K. Bruce, A. R. Howe^ 
J^m^a Hill, .Tohn K, Lynclt. Tbejr were all caudidatea. CoirespOndeitee of 
Governor Aues, 1875, p. 1^. 
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could not err in recoguizmg them as the true representatives 
of the party in Miasissippi. United States Senator Feaae 
of the anti-Ames wing of the party denounced the course of 
the committee, amdi telegraphed the President that a posse of 
citizens could be got in any county to keep order* and that Fed- 
eral iaterference would be a positive injury to the state.* This 
faction now sent a committee * to wait on the President and 
induce him to recognize them as the "genuine" Republicans, 
and to assure him that thei-e was no need for Federal interfer- 
ence in the approaching etection. Governor Amea character- 
ized the Pease committee as "sore-heads/' charged them with 
being " venomous and vindictive " toward him, and declared 
that they bad been repudiated by the Republican party.' They 
assured President Grant that the Ames Republicans were op- 
posed to his policy, and bad purposely refused to indorse the 
national administration in the state convention, against the 
protest of the Pease Republicans.* In the end, the Pease Re- 
publicans won* the Federal patronage waa withheld from 
Governor Ames and his party adherents, and they were left 
to fight their battle at the polls wi thout the presence of United 
States troops.^ Governor Ames attributed their failure to 
get troops mainly to the activity of Senator Pease, whom he 
denounced bitterly. 

As the election day drew near, proclamations and addresses 
fell thick and fast from the hands of the two campaign man- 
agers, and the press contained columns of advice to the voters. 
The Republican chairman's final address reminded the colored 
voters that the government had expended millions of dollars 
to secure their right to vote, and millions more would be ex- 
pended if necessary; that President Grant had declared that 
there would be no child's play in Mississippi if the troops 
were called out, and if the Democrats could afford to risk 
their lives for the sake of a few offices, the Republicans could 



1 niftdtep&tch ia printed in the Clarion of SepL 14, 1876. 

' The me[ill>t'r5 of this comnsittee were SenatOi I'easBt George C. McKcB, 
and G. Wiley Welifi, the two JtatUir beiDg memben of Congreaa — all were 
"■ carpet baggere." 

■ Correspondence of Governor Amea, 1876, p. 1E2. 

■ In reply to this charge Governor Ames w^rol« General Gnuit that tbfl 
failure of the state conveution to indorse bis adminiHtnition was simply an 
ovenight, And a&surctt lilin thac hg had QQwhere truer friends Uittn in Misaia- 
sippL Whether the failure ot the convention la thia re&peoc was inn>dvertent 
or not, the Hlale exei^uuve co)nmilt«c. fi^aring Eo low t!ie Buppnrt of the 
nalional ftdmiuiatTation, made haat* to adopt b resolution Indorsing it, snd 
had it incorporau-d as a planli In their platfuriii. Ibid, p. 1^2. 

Till- only troops in tlie slate at the time of the election were 100 al Vicks- 
burg, and 120 at Jacluon^ and 200 at UoUjr Springs, 
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well afford to do the snrue. The Denaocratic press denounced 
this language aa " incendiary, and calculated to inflame the 
passions of the blacks." ^ 

Th6 Ciarionoi October 13 contained the following rallying 
cry : "Df^mocrats, Conservativeg, old men and tioung men, black 
and white, puxh onward fhe orgajiized columns / Advance our 
glorious standard into the broken fanJcs of (he phmderfrs and 
follote them up with the proitd symbol of redemption I Omvard! 
Onward!" It announced thtit the funeral obsequies of the radi- 
cal party Trould he conducted on the 3d of November, that the 
Tmes and Plht would be the chief mourners, and that General 
George would deliver an appropriate address. In the issue 
of October 20, it declared that the victory was already won, 
and advised that if an attempt vraa made to tlirow out the 
Democratic boxes, to hang the man that did it. The wliltea 
were urged to keep the peace agreement, but to remember 
their inalienable nglit^, and not forget that the price of 
liberty i3 eternal vigilance. " Work night and day. Gather 
at the polls by daylight, and stay until dark. Do not be 
crowded away* For eiglit years you have had to stand back 
and allow the radicals to vote first. Do not submit to stand 
in the rear of a long line. If that game ii tried, break the line. 
See that your votes are counted and properly returned. Be pru- 
dent and calm, but determined. Hang t3ie registrar who pro- 
poses to throw out a vote." The 3*mf« and the /'iVt*; applied the 
"incendiary " argument with some effectiveness to this advice. 

The election took place November 3, and with a few excep- 
tions passed off with unusual quietness; in fact, it was about 
the mo&t peaceful election since the war. In many instances, 
the negroes did not go to the polls. In others, they voted 
with the Democrats. The Republicans charged that the 
absence of the negroes from tlie polls was due to intimidaLion 
and threats which they had received during the weeks prior 
to the election^ that they had been coerced by their employ- 
ers, driven away from the polls, their meetings broken up, 
and that in some counties they were forced to abandon the 
struggle early in the campaign. There was more or less 
interference with the Republican canvass in several of the 
" black * counties, particularly in Warren, Hinds, Yazoo, 
Holmes, Lowndes, Monroe, and Copiah. In a number of 
instancefi. Republican meetings in these counties were broken 
up by the whites, so that public discussion had to be aban- 
doned to some extent several weeks before the election. It 
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1 JAckson Clarion, Oct 13, 1876. 
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is ftlao true that a number of local politicians, leaders of the 
party, find club organizei'S, both black and white, were killed 
during the weeks prior thereto.' Others were overawed^ 
threatened, and compelled to make Democratic speeches.^ 
The whites claimed that they were moi-iilly justified in with- 
holding employment from those who voted to inflict a cor- 
rupt and ignoraist government upon them, and did in many 
cases use the power which they had as owners of the land 
which the negroea cultivated, and of the cabins which they 
tenanted^ to control their votes. On Monday, before the 
election, there appeared in the Aberdeen Examiner a pledge 
signed by 190 prominent farmers and business men of Monroe 
County to discriminate in making labor contracts against 
those who should vote the Republican ticket ; that they 
would discharge at least one-third of the more active politi- 
cians, club leaders, and drummers ; that they would not 
knowingly employ any one who had been discharged by any 
signer of the pledge, or permit to live in their houses or on 
their lands those who had been introduced into the county in 
the interesta of the radical party ; and that they would furnish 
the county executive committee a list of thoae persons who 
might have been refused labor on political grounds, to be en- 
rolled in a book kept for the purpose, and which list was to be 
printed in the Weekly firamiK^ras astanding advertisement for 
the protection of the citizens. There were similar agreements 
among the whites in Lowndes, Chickasaw^ Colfax^ Noxubee, 
and other counties.* They claimed to be simply pursuing 
General Grant's policy as President in making appointments 
to office, namely, to extend no favors to those who were not 

> Ona Republioan wltsesB puta tbe whole tiumtier of 'RepiiblicaiiiS killed 
during tbe cnnvassat tbree hundred. The number is, of couxGe, Bxaggera-tcd. 
Report of i^enate 8ub-coiumitt«e, P' 970> 

* Caradine, a culored cwniber of the legislature from Clay County, was 
■ubjected to treatmeDt of ttiis kind. He saya , "Tliey lold nie tltal I would 
hATG to Ro around and make some speeches for them ; they came by my 
houfie and ' fotched ' a bug^ for me. I got in and went along witti ibam, 
and tnade three speeches, but tlioy did not appreciate ihera at length." SeO' 
ator Price, thB much tiated "carpet bagger" of Grc:naUa, had an eijiorience 
Bqmewhat ainiilar to CaradiDfi''8. See bia teBtlttlotiy in the Boutwell Report. 

« The text of the above pledge is printed in Boutwell Report, II. p- HI. 
Colonel Reynolds, at Euene Viata, September*, declariHl that "' whoeveti^ata 
the white main's bread niuBt vote with the white man or refrain from votl^ 
at all." and th© immeuaa applause with which the a^ntLment waa greettkl 
ahowed that he liad iv^ached the heart of every auditor. The Ahfrii^en Exam- 
iner Haid that this utterance wa* she k^eynote of the cnmpaijrn. Judge Hous- 
ton the folTnwing night apoke at the courthnuse in Monroe County and dec^lared 
that tbt wliite» w^re justiUpd in ilfmanding; the rortjii?raticin of the colored 
votera in their effort tti frt-e themKPWrB from a rul'- thai was npiirea-sivc and 
od«nuB to every man who bad an interest in the welfare of the Btatej and that 
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their friends.^ It must be said to the credit of General 
Georg-e that tie used bis best efforts to secure a fair election. 
The followiug telegram to Mr. Vertner of Claiborne County 
waa typical of many that he sent out; "Tell our people to 
use every effort to secure a peaceful election and prevent 
disorder. Thig must be done if possible, so far as we are 
concerned. Faith must be kept in the peace agreement," 
Again he telegraphed a prominent Democrat that full pro- 
tection must be allowed all negroes who wished to vote. 
*'Be sure of this," he said. Upon receipt of information 
that a movement was on foot to aaaassinate Mr. Warner, the 
chairman of the Republican atate executive committee* while 
at the polls, he t-elegraphed Campbell and Calhoun, promi- 
nent attorneys of Canton: "If Warner goes to Madison 
Station, see by all means that he is not hurt. We are nearly 
through now, and are sure to win. Don't let us have any 
trouble of that sort on our hands.'' ^ 

The exceptions to the general qaiet of election day were 
the disturbances in Claiborne, Kemper, Amite, Copiah, and 
Clay counties. In Abei*deeni a cannon in charge of a half- 
dozen men was alleged to have been trained on the votingv 
place during the day, while a cavalry company, made up 
largely of men from Alabama, paraded the streets. The 
sheriff abandoned the polling-place and concealed himself in 
the county jail. The fordways across the Torabigljce River, 
the crossing-place of the negroes from the great black belt 
on the east side, were guarded by squads the night before. 
The whites claimed that their purpose was not to intimidate 
the negroea, but to prevent them from seizing the state arms 
in the jail and from massing at the polls.^ In Amite County, 
the oocurrertces were highly discreditable to the whites. 
The election inspectors wer0 compelled to resign, a body of 



it tbs negro would not assist thetn in red'eeinlng the state from this terriblB 
incubus, he took the positioi) o! a corert, if aal an avowed euemy, and wns 
entitled to no coii&iderBtioD at tbeir hands. Abtrdeen Examiner, Sept. 9, 
IHTS. 

1 Testimony of II. A. Rice, Boutwell Report, p. 1193. 

' Tlie following day General George received this answer, "Your telBgram 
list night aaved A. Warner. G. A. Jomfftosf."" 

• The whites allege that it hstl laeen customary in all the electicina aiace 
Llie war for tlie negroes to muss theinB^Wea in au imbrokeTi phalanx at the 
polls for the purpose of preventing llie ncwocratB from voUag- Tlie Iftw per- 
laitLed niiy voter in the county to cast hie rme at tbe county seat, altlliougb 
the spirit of the law intended tlist tht^y nfauuld vote in their respective pre- 
cincts, Tpan ilie advice of the Rppublican leaders, the negroes generally 
went to tliH comuy »i-fit where tbey miglll voCa m 8 body with Icsq likc^hhood 
ol 6eiiig interfered wiib. 
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men from Louisiana invaded the county and drove the 
negroes from the polls ; the sheriff, the county superintend- 
ent of education, both '* carpet baggers," together with the 
United States deputy collector of internal revenue were 
driven from the comity, and the latter official was even pur- 
sued beyond the limits of the county and was not able to 
return to perform bis duties until furnished with an escort of 
United States troops.* In Columbus, on the night before the 
election^ fires broke out about the same time in half a dozen 
different places. The tovni was put under martial lawj and 
an ex-Co nfedai-ate brigadier general assumed control by ap- 
pointment from the mayor. He at once issued a proclama- 
tion detailing a number of military companies to preserve 
order. Four* negroes were killed and three wounded. Each 
side chained the other with having started the fire for politi- 
cal purpoaea. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
Democrats. They carried the state by a majority of over 
30,000, elected all the members of Congress except two, the 
state treasurer^ a majority of both Houses of the legislature, 
and a majority of the local officers.^ Sixty-two of the T4 
counties elected Democratic officials.* In Kemper County 
the Republicans polled only four votes ; in Yazoo, one of the 
large black counties, with a negro majority of 2000, only 
seven Republican votes were cast ; Hinds, with a Republican 
majority equally as large, went Democratic by a majority of 
1515, which was increased to 3026 in the presidential election 
of 1876; Tishomingo polled only twelve Republican votes, 
and the Republican vote in other counties was equally small. 
In the presidential election of the following year, all the coun- 
ties, except four, along the Mississippi River, went Democratic, 
Lowudes and YaMO, both Republican counties, easting only 
two votes for Hayes and Wheeler. The announcement of the 
result was the occasion of great rejoicing among the whites, 
and they celebrated their ^'^ political emancipation " in various 
ways. This election ended the rule of the ^* carpet bagger " in 



^ Tesltmony of W. B. !R{<dinotid, BouLiVfsll It^port. 

' F&r state treaaurer, Ht'omiijigway was eltcuid over Bacbaaan ; for Con- 
grc!}9v Latnar oi the tirst district hail nu oppcisition ; in the Bccond diBtiict 
WelJs, Republican, wn3 aupported liy the DL-iHt-crata, and wad elected over 
Howe, tbe Auies candidate ; in tJie third diBtrict Money was elected over Ei- 
Govtin^ur Powers ; in the (ourth district Singleton ijefeat^d Niies ; in the flftb 
district Hooker deftatol Hill ; in tlie slxtji Uie Dennjcratic candidate, Seal, 
WHS dffeaicd by John K. Lynch, hia majority being 2.11. 

" Among the counties ttiat ccmthiut'd Kepnblican were Oktibbeha, Noiu- 
bee» Monroe, JeSersoD, Issaquena, Tunica, BoliTor, and Adams. 
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Mississippi* and marks the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of the state. It possessed many of the elements of a real 
revolution. In regard to the Republican charge of intimida- 
tion, it ia undoubtedly true, as alleged, that intimidation was 
snccessfnlly practised by the whites, but, in most casea> it 
was resorted to before election day. There was a variety of 
demonstrations during the days preceding the election, which 
gave the negroes to understand that the whites were deter- 
mined to carry the election at all hazavds. This, no doubt, 
kept many of thera from the polls. Those, however, who 
attempted to vote, with a few exceptions, were not disturbed. 
It should also be said that there was intimidation on the other 
side. Charles Nordhofif declared that it was a serious mistake 
to suppose that intimidation was exclusively a Democratic 
proceeding* "It liaa," he said* "been practised quite as 
much, or even more^ vigorously by Republicnns^ and the 
negroes were the most savage iutimidators of all/' He said 
he had visited communities where it would have cost a negro 
his life to vote the Democratic ticket.' Those of the negroes 
who dared vote the Democratic ticket, lost standing in the 
community^ and were summarily dismissed from meraberahip 
in their social and religiona organizations* Republicanism 
was the sure test of orthodoxy, and the colored minister, the 
most influential of his race in politics, warned his parishioners 
of the consequences of party infidelity* In Madison County, 
a colored minister was dismissed by his church for voting the 
Democratic ticket^ In spite of the party lash, however, they 
voted with the whites, in many instances voluntarily, as it 
appears, and colored men like Senator Revels, Ham Carter, 
and other prominent leaders of the race came out openly on 
the side of the whites.^ The Democrats made a strong appeal 

1 Cotton States, p. 11. 

' la regard to tha diamiRsal of the colored preacher alluded to above, Mr. 
Qrittou (colored) teBttfled as !ollDwa bt-fore tl|B BoutwpH commttteia ; Q. Yon 
got rid o( tim after tliar. ? -4. Yes. sir. We were ready to jump him there 
quicker tbati vie did Uiem Democrats, beoause he went back on U.H. ^. 
You tumcd him ri^bt off? A. Yea, sir. We would not let Mm comie Into 
the chuix^h any more, w»uld not let him gn into ttiB piilpit, ftnd WOUld not 
hear him preach. ^. Because he voted tbai ticket ? J. Yes, *ir. Boutvrell 
Report, p. eua. The Clarion printed a letter signed hy Cournegroea, itiform^ 
lag their representative in the legjalauire that if he acted with the Democratic 
party Ihev wnuld hang him when he returned home, ttdding that thej were 
sworn to hang any man who betrayed tbi^m. 

•TeBtiinony of ». R, Reve];*, BoutweU llcport. p. 1016; letter of Ham 
Carter to President Grant, supra. The Jarks'in Clarion of Sept. 22, JS76, 
eontftjns a long IclU'r froni the R»v. J. O. .lohiipnn (colnred), of Holly 
Springs, adviainf; his race to " juin liandn with ibe white people in redeeming 
from Ihe siwilor our coomoou cttuntry.'" '■ Since you were free," he said. 
" tJ]e whiles havB been {Tiendii to ycu ; they hav6 aided you when yon were 
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to the colored voters, solemnly pledging their honor that if 

they carried the election, tbe colored people should be secured 
in the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges, that they 
should not be discriminated agiiinst in the legislation adopted 
by the party, that the public school system should be con- 
tinued as before, and tlie education of the colored cliil- 
dren amply provided for. Editor Barksdale stated it as his 
solemn conviction and firm belief that the colored people 
wished a change of administration. He says he saw five hun- 
dred negroes in a Democratic procession in Raymond, and a 
similar spectacle in Jackson. Judge Watson says be noticed 
a great change in the negroes, and that they went out by the 
hundreds to hear Democratic sijeeches. There is little doubt 
that some negroes, who had accumulated property, and who 
were naturally opposed to the heavy taxes levied by the state 
government, preferred to see a change of administration. 

A more important reason for the overthrow of the Repub- 
licans was the schism in their own ranks. The overwhelm- 
ing election of Ames in 1873, the favorable auspices under 
which he was inaugurated, and liia promises of an economical 
administration had done much to unite the party, but it was 
alleged that within six months after the inauguration, the 
governor had thrown oEf the better element of the party, and 
allied himself with the worst class of colored Republicans and 
"carpet baggers."* The governor's course alienated many 
of his own party leaders. He was charged with making an un^ 
dignified attack upon United States District Attorney Wells, 
a Republican, and at the time a candidate for Congress.'' He 
declared that United States Senator Pease, another Republi- 
can leader, and like himself a "carpet bagger,^* was a traitor 
to the party, ^ Judge Stearns, another, was in bis opinion cor- 



in trouble, and wheo death entered your houaebolils they have eympathized 
with you." The same paper of October 13, ptibUshed a letter from J, Allen 
Rom, a oegro ex-seiL&tor from Waiahingtou County, expresalag eimiJar 
views. 

' Letter of J- S, Morris to W". W". Huntington, supra. 

■Correspondence of Govemnr Antes^ 1876, pp. '22, 43. He wrote the 
Attorney Central to appoint Stone, BHs*, Whlttield, Niles., unyhody eicepi 
Wialla, who was a man without principle or honor, and whose aas^nions were 
not worth tbe pappr on wJiidi they were written. Letters of May 16 and 22. 
We-llrf had aasaiied the adinmiBtriHion for tts alleged extra vacaiice and cnr- 
ruptioD, and tbe failure of the gorernor to redcein hia pledges made in the 
iiiaugurali JUidT^flSj and hia course in the Vickshurg aKair, BoUlWell Report, 
p. lOlT. See Wells's letter in the Clarion of Aufriist 13, 18TG. 

* Correspondence o£ 1874, p. 6fl. May 16 he writes PeriBa ; " I quite agree 
with you that - carpet bag^+rs " shrmld not fight each other — a correct prin- 
ciple jts a general one, but tn yu on the prinoipte thai no * carpet ba^r* 
ahotild be opposed, cannot bold.'^ 
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rupt beyond doubt.^ Lieutenant Governor Davis had gone 
over to the sore-heads.^ He broke with the Attorney General, 
and never soug^ht bis advice on any point of law, nor accepted 
it when offered voluntarily. He charged Alcorn with being- 
exceedingly corrupt.* Not only was he opposed by many of 
the Republican leaders of the state, but he failed to command 
the support of the national administration. He could not get 
troops, and his recommendations for Federal office were diare- 
gai"ded, and candidates appointed against whom he had urged 
the most strenuous objections. In a letter of February % ltf75, 
he informed a correspondent that he had no inQuence at 
Washington-* The Attorney General, he said, doubted his 
integrity, and held him responsible for the appointment of 
corrupt, inefficient, and di^^faonest United States district 
attorneys and mai-shals.^ " With one or two exceptions," 
said he, "the entire Misaissippi delegation in Congreiss are 
hostile to me, and my word goes for nothing, and I heaitate 
to speak to them on any subject."^ The naked truth is, less 
than a baker's dozen of the prominent Republican leaders who 
had a substantial interest in the welfare of the state were sup- 
porters of Governor Amea in the election of 1875."^ It should 
be said, however, that the schism was confined more largely 
to the ranks of the leaders of the party than to the common 
voters, although in a number of counties the Republicans had 
two tickets in the field, each as bitter against the other as tbey 
were against the Democrats. Fights were almost as common 
occurrences between the different wiugs of the Republican 
party as between the Democrats and Republicans. A notable 
instance of this kind was a political row in Holmes County 
between a faction of the party led by Mr. Warren, a "carpet 
bagger " and ex-Speaker of the House, and one led by Mr. 
Holmes, with the result that two negro politicians were shot 



J Correspondeiiee of 1875^ letter of May 15, 

* Corresj>r>iiiteiJce of 1874, p. 6B. 

» Letter to Senator Confeling, CorrRspondence of 1875, May 22. 



He wrote 



Conkling; '^Bo careful huw you follow hia [Alcora'a] leadership in levee 
matieTB. We, especially the whites, beliare bim ex<!eedingly corrupt." 

* Corrgspourteiice ol 1875, p. 1S3. 

6 Ibid. pp. 40, (W. 

' Ibi4. pp. 109, 183. Sept. 30, 1676^ he wrote to Fresideat Grant begEring 
for the removal of Lake, Unitied Statoa marslial, and Wella, United Statea 
district attoriify. He naiA : "Such men with Peaaa embarr&sa us and give 
heart to wliitp liners. We pray you for some quick blow at such meo." Ibid, 
p. 1(H, The prayiT was not gra]it*d. 

^ A prominent white Republii*an told the Boutwell comnilttee that 
the gureruor'» pnUcy atud his aaaociatlon with corrupt men had disrupted the 
party. ■" I dfi not know," he said, "any peciplp mure antagoatBtic thtm the 
two wingB of the party.'* Bovitwell Report, p. 325. 
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and killed by a member of the govemor'8 sta£E. He fled from 
the statet and waa never caught.* Such occurrences made the 
Democratic victory easy in many counties. 

Four days after the election, ex-United States Senator 
Revels wrote a long letter to the President, in which he gave 
liis views on the course of Governor Araes, atid the reasons 
for the defeat of the Republican party. The letter was widely 
published at the time, and was the subject of not a little com- 
ment throughout the Union,^ 

HoLLT Sprinqb, Mi33., November 6, 1875. 
To HiB Excellency, U. S. Geant, President of the United jStates: 

. . . Since reconstnietion, the masses of my people have been, as 
it were, enslaved in miud by unprincipled adventurers, who, car- 
ing nothing for country, were willing to stoop to anything no mat- 
ter how infamous, to secure power to theioaelves, and perpetuate 
it My people are naturally Kepublicaus, and always will be, but 
as they grow older in freedom so do they in wisdom. A great 
portioa of them have learned that they were being used as mere 
tools, and, as in the late election, not being able to correct exists 
ing evils among themselves, they determined by casting their ballots 
against these unprincipled adventurers, to overthrow them. . . . 
My people have been told by theae schemeta, when men have been 
placed on the ticket who were notoriously corrupt and dishonest, 
that they must vote for them ; that the salvation of the party 
depended upon it; that the man who scratched a ticket was not a 
Bepublican. This is only one of the many means theae unprinci- 
pled demagogues have devised to perpetimte the intellectual bond- 
age of my people. To defeat this policy, at the late election men, 
irrespective of race, color,, or party a^liation, united, and voted 
together against men known to be incompetent and diahoncEt. I 
cannot recognize, nor do the masa of my people who read, recog- 
nize the majority of the officials who have been in power for the 
past two yeara as Bepublicans. . . . 

The great mass of the white people have abandoned their 
hostility to the general government and Republican principles, 



^ Teetlmon? of Judge W. B. Cunningham, Boatwell Report, p, 844, 
■ The Setter waa first publisb't^ in tlie Jttcksoti Dnily Titnea in November, 
187&. la June, 1873, Mr. Hevela testiiled before the Boutwetl committee, atul 
declared that he still eioixl by lliat letr^r. He said: '* I belSeved then, as 1 do 
DOW, Uut certain Lmpnideut men who caJled tliemseWeB Keyubllcaits had 
broken our party down, and aftc-r the defeat they rtlslied to Vi' iiaMugton and 
were trying to miBlead the Preflldent and throw llie blaoifr on the pure Itepub- 
lican party and tlie innocent old white Repablicmia, botli of whom I felt it 
my duty ag a Christian man to defend." In tViis cnnnectLun it ia but fair to 
fliale that Mr, Revela was likely prompted in some degree by personal preju- 
dice, the goveraar hftvio^ r^mOTed him from tbe preaideuc; of Alcorn Uoi- 
Tenitx, 
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and to-day accept as a fact that all men are bom free and equal, 
and I believe are ready to guarantee to my people every right and 
privilege guaranteed to mi American citizen. The bitterness and 
hale created by the late civil strife has, in ray opinion, been 
obliterated in this state, except perhaps in some localities, and 
would bave long since been entirety obliterated, were it not for 
some unprincipled men who would keep alive the bitterness of the 
past, and inculcate a hatred between the luces, m order that they 
may aggrandize themselves by office, and its emolumenta, to con- 
trol my people, the effect of which ia to degrade them. As an evi- 
dence that party linea in this state have been obliterated, men 
were supported without regard to their party afiiHations, their 
birth, or their color, by those who heretofore have acted with the 
Democratic p&irty, by this coxirse giving an evidence of their sin- 
cerity that they havo abandoned the political issues of the past, 
and were only desirous of iuangrnrating an honest state govern- 
meut, and restoring a mutual confidence between the races. I 
give you my opltifon, that had ouc state adhered to Republican 
principles, and stood by the platform upon which it was elected, 
the state to-day would have been upon the highway of prosperity. 
Peace would have prevailed within hep borders, and the llepubU- 
oan party would have embraced within her folds thousands of 
the beat and pureat citizens of which Mississippi can boast, 
and the election just passed would have been a Kepubliean 
victory of not less than eighty to a hundred thousand major- 
ity i but the dishone,5t course which has been pursued has forced 
into silence and retirement neai'ly all of the leading; Republi- 
cans who organized, and have heretofore led the party to victory. 
A few who have been bold enough to stand by Ilepublican princi- 
ple, and coudemn diahouesty, corruption, and incompetency have 
been supported and elected by overwhelming majorities. If the 
state administration had ailhered t-o Eepublican principles, ad- 
vanced patriotic measurea, appointed only honest and competent 
men to office, and sought to restore confidence between the races, 
bloodshed would have been unknown, peace would have prevailed. 
Federal interference been unthought of; harnxony, friendship, 
and mutual con£.deac@ would have taken Uie place of the 
Imyouet. . . . 

H, K. Revels. 

Other notable letters written to the President by prominent 
Republicans shortly after the election, and which, like that of 
Senator Revels'a, received much attention at the time, were 
those of Attorney General Harris and Ham Carter. In each 
of these letters, the responsibility for the Republican defeat 
was placed upon Governor Araes. No Democrat ever ar- 
raigned hia administration with such severity as did these three 
BepuhUoaaa^ two of whom were colored men. Ez-Attonie 
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General Morns^ about the same time, published a long letter 
iu t]ie iVt'itf York Herald^ in which lie ciilicised in uniimasured 
terms the cuuray <jf Governor Araes, and like the others, 
endeavored to mnke it appear that Ames alone whs responsi- 
ble for their overthrow.^ For some weeks after the election, 
it waa the fashion for Repnblicana of the anti-Ames peraua- 
sion to write letters North, for the purpose of informing 
prominent Republicans that Governor Amea had killed the 
party in Mississippi. 



V. THE IMPEACHMENT OF STATE OFFICIALS 

It was generally understood by the Republicans that in 
the event of their success, Governor Anoes was to be trans- 
ferred to the United States Senate ; the understanding among 
the DemocRita was thiit if they secured the legislature, he 
waa to be impeaclied and removed from office, along with cei^ 
tain other state oiHciald, notably the lieutenant governor and 
the superintendent of educaliou. Soon after the result of 
the election waa known, the Clarion took strong ground in 
favor of impeachment.^ The governor was fully expecting 
this, and had expressed a desire to resign the day before the 
election, and again the day after the results were known, but 
General George, Editor Barksdale, and a few other white 
leaders, horriiied at the prospect of a negro governor, are 
said to have implored liim to withhold his resignation, 
assuring him that there waa no objection to him personally, 
but only to some of hia advisers and counaellors.* On De- 
cember 17, he wrote to a friend that he did not expect to 
make any more appointments until the question of impeach- 
ment was settled. Again he wrote to H. W. Lewis of Co- 
lumbus, December 27 : " Should I appoint the tax collectors,* 
Mr. George or some one else would issue a proclamation 
forbidding payment of taxes. I am rather expecting im- 
peachment A party that will secure one branch of the 



1 HATiifi^s letter Is pritited In Report Senate Bub-committee, p. &90, and 
U dated Noveii]beF34 ; CIl.l:^e^''l!l, ia the Boutwell Ittportn p. 108:3, and is dsLtfd 
November 16, aud Morris's, iu the BouLvrell Report, p. L061, dai:«d N'ovem- 
ber 23. Hevek'B letter ia {Ji-iutidd in the Boutwell Report, p. ioi9i and in l\ie 
Report of the Senate sub-committee, p. 5t*5. 

'^ In the issue ot November 24, it di'maiided that Amea be removed froul 
the goremorahip, and forever dtsqaalitipd frncn hohJing office in Uie future. 

* Testimony of C K* Chjiite, Boutweil He-port, Jiwpro. 

* ThiB wafl In purKuance of the law creaUng a new set of officiala to collect 
UtiteB. 

2q 
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government bj fraud, intimidation, and murder will not 
hesit&te to vote themselves into poaaession of all the other 
branches.'*^ On the same duy» lie wrote to another friend, 
*' You are doubtless aware that the revoIutioD is to bu com- 
pleted by the Democrats voting themselves into all the other 
offices." ^ Febryiuy 15, he wrote Colonel Bolton of Green- 
ville: "Inipeacbraeiit is progressingj and my Win cheater-rifle 
friends will vote me out." ^ On the same day, he wrote to 
James G. Blaine: " I think they will go on with my impeach- 
ment. A Republican and an ex-Union soldier cannot live in 
the South. Hia position ia similar to what would have been 
that of an abolitionist here in the days of slavery, or a Union 
soldier at Andersonville during the war. Our late election, 
was a revolution. By it the legislature was gained. This 
is not a republican form of government."* March 7, he 
wrote Charles Carlton of New York : ^ " Of course a Republi- 
can and an ex-Union soldier has no more consideration or 
justice here under Democratic Wtneheater-rifle rule than the 
Union prisoner had at Anderaonville. Nothing is charged 
beyond political sins ; of course, with them that is a sin 
which to Republicans is of the highest virtue. Their object 
ia to restore the Confederacy and reduce the colored people 
to a state of serfdom* I am in their ^'!iyy consequently they 
impeach nie, which done, Jeff Davis will be restored to his 
former supremacy in this part of his former kingdom."* 

The legislature chosen m the November election assembled 
at Jackson January 4, 1876, The legislature was composed 
of thirty-seven senatora and one hundi-ed and sixteen repre- 
sentatives. Of the senators, twenty-six were conservatives 
and eleven Republicans, five of whom were colored. Of the 
representatives, ninety-seven were conservatives, all but two 
calling themselves Democrats. There were nineteen He- 
publicans^ of whom sixteen were colored. There was one 
colored Democrat and three colored independent Republi- 
cans. All the colored Republicans in this legislature, how- 
ever, usually acted with their white colleagues when they 
had such, as was the case in Noxubee, Oktibbeha, and Wa.'^h- 
ington. There was one Democratic "carpet bagger" and one 
Republican "carpet bagger" in the Senate, and three or four 
in the House, The Boutwell committee reported to Congress 
tliat if there had been a free election, there would have been 
sixty-six Republicans to fifty Democrats in the House, and 



» OorrMpondence of 1875, p. 
' Ibid. p. ie«. 
* Ibid^ p. 2&3. 
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twenty-six Republicans to eleven Democrats in the Senate, 
consequently the legislature was not a legal body, and its 
acta not entitled to recognition by the political department 
of the United States, although the President might, in his 
discretion^ recognize it as a government de facto for the pres- 
ervation of the public peace J In point of ability, this legis- 
lature will compare favorably with any in the history of the 
state. The executive committee had urged the people in the 
late contest to nominate for o^oe the best men who would 
consent to serve. Thia advice was followed, and as a result, 
a number of the moat prominent men in the state were 
elected. 

In his last annual message, that of Januaiy 4, Governor 
Ames declared that the legislature was an illegal body, and 
that the late election had been carried by fraud and violence. 
The legislature resented the charge, declared that the gov- 
ernor was not giving them information of the state of the 
government as required by the constitution, and that his 
message " was calculated, if not intended, to impair that good 
feeling wbich had been established between the people of 
the North and those of the South." That body accordingly 
pa.ssed a long resolution "repelling his insinuations, and 
respectfully returning his communication with the statement 
that they would be pleased to receive from him information 
of the state of the government, together with recommenda- 
tions of such measures as he might deem neceesary and 
expedient, aa provided by the constitution."* 

A day or two after this incident General Featherston, a 
representative from Holly Springs, offered a resolution that 
a committee of five be appointed by the speaker to inquire 
into the official conduct of "acting Governor" Ames, and 
report to the House whether there were good reasons for hia 
impeachment. After striking out the word "acting" the 
resolution was adopted.^ The committee made a thorough 



1 Bontwell Report, p. 28. Many of tbe Republican members seem to have 
regarded the legislature asaa illegal body. alUiougli they continued to sit In 
it and draw tlieir per diem. They rehiaed to rote on queetioDB relating to 
Uie imipeachnjent ol Governor Ames, and at a caueys held Janujiry 17, tljey 
dtclareJ Mr. Warner as their choice (or United States Sflnatt>r, but deemed 
it unwise to cast their votes lor liini because tUey believed the legislature eui 
iUe^gal ami n^volutlonary body. Corri3flpondenca of 1870, p. 210. 

' Jackson Pihtt, Jan. 6 aiid 0, HJ70. 

* The members of the committee were W. S. Featherston, H. L. Muldrow, 
W. A. Percy. W. F. Tuclcer, Fred Parsons (Rep.). AUhongli the Republi- 
cans bad but one represeiitativf! oti the comniitt^e, he testified thut no pvi. 
dence of unfaimeas was manifeFted by the majority, mid expressed his iliaiitu 
for the anifonu courtesy vhlch he received. ImpeachiQeQC Teetimouy, p. T. 
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iavestigation^ extending througli a period of tliirty-eight days, 
from three to five hours per day. Forty-five witnesses were 
examined, twenty-aix being classiGed as Republicans and 
nineteen as Democrats. Five volumes of testimony were 
taken. On February 22, the committee reported a resolution 
in favor of the impeaohment and removal of the governor 
for official misconduct on eleven separate and distinct charges. 
March 2, twenty-one articles of impeachment were exhibited 
by the managers. The pardon of Alexander Smith on 
Marcii 11, already alluded to, led to the addition of two 
more articles, making- twenty-three in all. The first twenty- 
one articles were Rclopted by a vote of seventy-one to eight, 
thirty-seven members^ all Republicans^ being absent and not 
voting. The last two articled were adopted by a vote of 
fifty-eight to nine, forty-nine members being absent,^ h 

In the meantime the lieutenant governor and the superin-f 
tendent of education were being disposed of. On the 14th 
of February, a resolution directing that articles of impeach- 
ment be prepared against Davis was adopted, and managers 
appointed to conduct the case before the Senate aa a court 
of impeachment. Ten colored members voted in favor of 
the impeachment charges. The principal charge against him 
was accepting a bribe while acting-governor in June, 1875, 
for granting a pardon to Thomas Barrentine^ convicted of 
the murder of Ann Thomas in Lowndes County. He 
attempted to resign, but the Senate proceeded with the trial. 
His trial ended on the 13th of March, resulting in his convic- 
tion by a vote of thirty-two to four, six KepublicauB, one of 
whom waa a negro, voting for his conviction. The Jaakaon 
Times (Republican) said: "It must be admitted by fair^ 
minded and unprejudiced Republicans that the verdict ren-fl 
dered was. under the circumstances, just and proper," " 

On the 16th of February, a resolution directing the impeach- 
ment of Cordoza waa adopted. The resolution was supported 
by eleven Republicans^ eight being colored. It charged bim 
with oificial malfeasance in twelve instances. They were as 
follows : for retaining money belonging to the state, received 
by him when clerk of the circuit court of Warren County for 
lands forfeited for non-payment of taxes ; for converting to 
his own USD funds of Tougaloo University while treasurer of 
that institution ; for obtaining money from the state for un- 
necessary books for the public schools, a portion of which 

was for nia own benefit; and with proposing to anothe 

1 ImpeaciiinenL TcHLLmony, ppL 48, G0< 
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divide and convert to their own use a portion of the school- 
teacher's fund of Warren County. While the impeachment 
TViW still pendinj^, he iisked permiaaion to resigri and have the 
proeeedinga disrai.ssed. This reqneat wbs granted, and on the 
22d of February, his resignation was accepted by the House 
by an almost unanimoua vote. 

On March 16, the chief justice entered the bar of the 
Senate, assumed the presidency of the courts and administered 
the oath to senators. The managers of the impeachment 
reported the articles, and the trial of Governor Araea pro- 
ceeded.^ He had employed able legal counsel, among whom 
were Roger A. Pryor of New York City, and Michael Clancy 
and Thomaa Duraiit of Waahington, the latter formerly a 
member of the New Orleans txir.* On the second day, the 
governor appeared through his counsel and asked for a rea- 
sonable length of time for the preparation of his answer to 
the articles of impeachment. He was given five days, in ac- 
cordance with his wishes^ and the trial set for Jlarch 28, On 
Wednesday, March 23, the court of impeachment met for the 
third time, when the answer and pleaa of the governor were 
filed. 

A week later the governor's counsel addressed him the 
following communication : — 

Jacesqn, Mibb., March 28, 1876. 

To His Excellency, ADELBEKt Ames, Qovemnr of Mississippi : 

The fact disclosed to us to-day, that before proceedings of im- 
peachment were begun against yon, you had reaolved to reaign 
your office, liaa led ua to consider whether your purpose might 
not be resumed and carried out without any sacrifice of your honor 

* After articlea of impeachment had been preferred. Chief Jiiatice Peyton 
being required to preaidc-, tbi> le^'islntut-e' paAM^^t a reHolution aakiiig hhn to 
reai^ liis position aa cbief justice until the "emer^ncy " had pA^^, when 
he coiild he rt'glected by his brethren. Fie accordin^jly did so, and Justica 
Simrall was elected in hia place, and presided over the impcaclimeQt trial. 
The reason aaaigiie*! hy the Democrats for this somewhat novel pro*eedhig 
was the extreme ill-health of the venerahie chief jiutice, And the tittle per- 
BOual difficulty he had had with tb& povernor* The Republicans madeoapitul 
mit of this, nltPirmg that it vroB on account of Siinrairfl polttica (hut his par- 
ticipation in tlie lri,il wna desired. This was tampering with the judiciaiy, 
they insisted, one of ttie things f.>r which tlie Dcmocrata wpn? impeaching' 
the unvfrnnr. As SiuiraH wna an appointee of Alcorn, and supposed to be a 
RepuhlicftTi, aufi m the chief juutice was really incnpnaitated (he died a. tew 
mnntbs afterward), it does not appear that the Rf-pnhlican charge was well 
founded. See Lnwi of l&7fl, p. 1-26 ; Testimony of George E. Harris, Report 
Senate snh-commitiee, pp. 817. 81P. 

= He iiad eipecled Judge Jeniimali Black of PeanayWanin, but failed to 
Bee lire him. 
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and dignily. Appreciating the sensibility vhich restrains yon 
from resigning while charges are pending against you, we are 
nevertheless, dearly of the opinion that in the event the charges 
are withdrawn, you may retire without the least compromise of 
your reputation. 

An examination of all the evidence adduced against you satis- 
fies us that your acquittal would be the result of a thorough and 
impartial trial ; but when we contemplate the expense you must 
incur in procuring the attendance of the hundreds of witnesses 
whom it will be necessary to summon from various parts of the 
state, we do not see why you should suffer so great a sacrifice, 
when your vindication may be accomplished by a withdrawal of 
the charges. Awaiting your reply to the suggestion hereby con- 
veyed, we have the honor to be 

Your Excellency's obedient servants, 

ThOS. J, DUBAMT. 

BoQKB A. Pbtok. 

The goTemor at once replied to the soggestion of his coun- 
sel as follows : — 

ExECDTrvE Mansion, Jackson, Miss., March 28, 1879. 

Gbktleuen : In regard to your suggestion, I beg leave to say 
that, in consequeuce of the election of last November, I found 
myself confronted with a hostile legislature, and embarrassed and 
baffled in my endeavors to carry out my plans for the welfare of 
the state and of my party. I had resolved, therefore, to resign 
my office as governor of the state of Mississippi. But, meanwhile, 
proceedings of impeachment were instituted against me, uid, of 
course, I could not and would not retire from my position under 
the imputation of any charge affecting my honor or mtegrity. For 
the reasons indicated, I still desire to escape burdens which are 
compensated by no possibility of public usefulness j and if the arti- 
cles of impeachment presented against me were not pending, and 
the proceedings were dismissed, I should feel at liberty to carry 
out my desire and purpose of resignation, I aiu very truly yours, 

(Signed) Adelbebt Ahes. 

To Messrs. Dubant and Fbtob, Jackson, Miss. 

The House at once adopted a resolution by a vote of 
seventy-eight to ten, directing the managers to dismiss the 
articles of impeachment against the governor.^ Thereupon 
the Senate adopted a resolution by a Tote of twenty-six to 
three, dismissing the charges.^ On the same day the gOTemor 
sent the following brief message to the legislature : — 

* Impeachment Testimony, p. 61. 

* Impeachmeai Trial, p. 60. 
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ErscDTivE Office, Jackbon, Miss., Mar. 29, 1876. 

To THE FeOPI^ or THB StATE OF MISSISSIPPI ; 

I hereby respectfully resign, my office of governor of 
Mississippi. 

(Signed) AneLBEfiT Ames.' 

This closed hia eventful career in MiasiaGippi. He might 
have avoided thia humiliation had he been a prophet, aban- 
doned the office to the lieutenant governor, and, like Alcoru, 
acceptied a Beat in the Senate. " It was," he saye, ^'- my hope 
that after an indorsement of the people by election a-i gov- 
ernor, I could exchange the office for a eeat in the Senate. 
But unfortunately for my aspirations the lieutenant g-overnor 
was a colored man. Of those who came to me and begged 
me to remain in the governor's chairn none were more earnest 
than niy political opponents, who aaid, 'a negro governor will 
humiliate and disgrace the state, and destroy its prosperity,' 
I made the sacrifice; whether it waa meritorious depends on 
one's point of view." 

Shortly after tendering hig resignation, Governor Ames left 
the state, and has resided in the North ever since. While in 
Washing;ton, he testified before the Bontwell committee rela- 
tive to affairs in Missiissippi. In regard to the charge that 
be constantly appealed to the prejudices of the negro against 
the white mau^and through ambitious motives sought to pre- 
vent harmony between the races, he is quoted as saying: 
"When I &rat went to Mississippi, nine yeara ago, my duties 
brought me into constant intercourse with the whites, and I 
adopted their version of the condition of affairs without in- 
vestigation, and sympathized with them. It was only when 
the trials over which I presided [military trials] revealed 
the fact that their conduct toward the negro was almost uni- 
versally characterised by an utter disregard of their rights as 
citizeuBt that I was forced to become^ if you may call me so^ 
their champion. Since then I have always taken a very 
prominent part in Mississippi politics. I have made hun- 
dreds of speeches, and yet no man can point out a smgle line 

* Hon. Roger A. Pryor in a letter to General Benjamin F. Butler, fatlier- 
lii'law of Governor Aiflts, ihos rlfe'^ribea bow an ^reement was reacted : 
*' Accordingly, I opened nfigotiatioiiB witli ilie leading men a^Hijiat us, with 
nmny of Abom I hod had old and iiititnate associations, and after a^ti^nuous 
■tniggle It was arranged that they should diacniES the charges, and that tiie 
pjTonior should irHi^rn, Thia plan wafl carried out without any n^Jlwiion ^n 
the governor'B character. Indeed, hft stands, blotter to-day in the extiniaUcin 
of his em?Tnu>8 ibitn evpr before. 'I'hrougbout tlie tiding crisii be boru him- 
sell as a brave and honorable geniLeman.^^ 
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I have written or sentence I have spoken calculated to arouse 
B. hastility of race. On tlie contrary, I have used ali mv 
iiifluetice, both personal and official, to produce a sentimcjil 
of harmony, on the basis of exact and equal justice." 

The cause of Governor Ames 'a dowufall in Mississippi 15 not 
diflicuU tu discover. Hia political opponents testify to liis per- 
sonal iiitegi-ity, courteous demeanor, and bid education and re- 
fiiitimeut. No well-informed Democratic politiciaiieveraccused 
him of peculation or plunder. The unanimous testimony is 
that his failure was due to the circumstances surrounding hh 
advent into Miasiaaippi. His education, hia connection -with 
the war, and his surroundings were such as to give him^ if 
not a prejudice agaiust, at least a strong suspicion of tbe 
Southern whites, atid an over-confidence in the mental and 
moral ability of the black race, so far as their ability to gov- 
ern theroeelvea was concerned. He did not know then that 
a superior race will not submit to the government of an 
inferior one.' He wetit to Mississippi wearing the unifomi 
of a Union soldier, at a time when tlie people were impov- 
erished and the land desolate from the ravages of war. The 
people were Riled with strong passions and prejudices, and so 
■was Genei-al Ames. Tlie times were ill fitted for the estab- 
lishment of cordi;d relations between the conquerors and the 
conquered. In the discharge of hia ofiicial duties, he enforced 
the Congressional policy with perhaps more severity than the 
Bpirit of the law required, though this is doubtfuh The cir-f 
cumstances under which he abandoned the army to accept a™ 
high civil office cost him much of hi.s popularity. His prefer- 
ence for colored men and Northern Republicans in the forma- 
tion of his official relations cost him the coulidence of the 
subatantial citizenship of the state, namely, the property- 
owning ciass. His failure properly to appreciate real con- 
ditioDs^ in the direction of his policy^ intensified race feeling, 
led to violent outbreaks, and ultimately to revolution. Hia 
mistakes were for the most part errors of judgment. 

Shortly after the occurrence of the events related above, a 
oongreaaional committee visited Mississippi to investigate 
political affairs in general and the late election in particular. 
On December 15, Senator Morton had offered a resolution 
for the appointment of auch a committee* and be supported 
his resolution in a aeries of speeches in which he bitterly 
denounced tbe methods which the Democrats had employed 
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1 Thie la ui ftcknowledgmGUt whioh be has r&cently made In ftleCter 
auUior. 
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in the late election^ and declared that it had been carried by 
fraud and intimidation. Tbe resolution ulept until the 29th 
of March, when it was taken up, again debated, and passed 
March. 31. The poLitical complexion of the House at this 
time was such that the Senate did not desire an investigation 
- by a joint committee, but wished it to be exclusively a sena- 
torial affair. The committee was appointed, and the investi- 
gation began April 27.^ The appointment of Senator Fiout- 
well, a man of somewhat rabid views on Southern questions, 
and tin quality of whose mind entirely unHtted him for the 
work of reconciliation, as chairman of the committee, vir- 
tually determined the character of the investigation and the 
report.* The report of the committee was the principal 
event in Congress during the first week of August, 1878. It 
embraces with the testimony two mammoth volumes of over 
two thousand printed pagea. Aa was to be expected, two 
repoi'ts were made. The report of the majority declared that 
the testimony indioated that fi'aud and intimidation were 
generally r,na successfully practised in the canvass ; that the 
allegation of unfitness against Governor Ames was unfounded ; 
that he waa not amenable to any just charges affecting his 
personal integrity, hia character as a public officer, or his 
ability; that many of the officials in Mississippi were inca- 
pable and dishonest, but they were not approved by the gov- 
ernor or the great mass of the Republican party ; and that a 
small number of newcomers had misused the confidence of 
the negro, secured oSice, and betrayed the trust conlided to 
them. The report endeavored to explain the reason for the 
increased taxation and expenditures of the state government 
by saying that they were far less than in some of the North- 
ern states ; declared the legislature recently chosen was an 
illegal body ; and that Ames, whose resignation had in the 
meautime been extorted by the said body calling themselves 
the legislature, was of right the governor of the state. They 
made three recommendations to Confess : first, that the 
etate might be denied representation in Congress ; second, the 

1 Tbe members were George S. Boutwell, MoBsachiiaette., ohaimian ; An- 
gus Cameron, WuconBin ; S. J. R. Miller, MianeAola ; Thomoa F. Bayard, 
Delaware ; jamea £. McDonald, Indiauii. Seimlcir U^tesby of lllbioLa was 
Aral appointed a member, liiit wm eiciLsed. McMillan took hie place, 
Meaars. DaynrJ and McDonald were the DemocratliC repreaeDtatives of tbd 
_ coiniiiittee. 

H ^ The committee fint helJ a twenty d&ys^ seasioo In Waabiii^n, takjiig 
■ teatiuiOTiy. U tben vihiKn] Mibsiiuippi, ami took l^stimony for fourteen days 
at Jaclwoii, beginninit Junt IJ ; and two djiya at Abtntiien. The wLole mim~ 
ber at witnee^eA extuuiued Was oue Ituudred aud filxty-two. 
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eDBctment of laws for the protection of the rights of citizens ; 
thirdf if the disorder inureased and mild meaiia proved 
ineffectual, the state should be remanded to a territorial form 
of government, and through a system of education and kin- 
dred means of improvement chang-e the ideas of the inhahit- 
auta and reconstruct the government upon a republican 
bftsia.* " A wicked and imbecile report," said the Ne^e York 
Nation.^ "The Massachusetts legislature must see that Bout- 
well has done his full duty to the American republic, and 
that it can spare him for a period of seclusion and medita- 
tion."^ The almost pathetic appeala of Governor Amea for 
troops have already been described. The Preaident refused to 
intorferQt The state went Democratic The President on 
July 26, more than a week before the appearance of the Bout- 
weLl report, wrote to Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina 
confiding to him that ** Mississippi is governed to-day by 
officials chosen through fiuud and violence such aa would 
scarcely lie creditt;d to savages, much less to a civilixed 
and Christian people."^ Ou July 31, six days later, in hia 
annual message to Congress, he says the report on Mississippi 
had not been made public, " but perhaps it will sustain my 
allegations.''^ His anticipation of the report can hardly be 
construed iu any other light than evidence of prejudice 
against the Southern people. Most of the allegations in the 
majority report were denied by the minority- Both the 
reports are strongly tinged with partisanship for the evident 
purpose of influencing the presidential election. 
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TI. COMPLETION OF THE BEVOLUTIOX 



The work of turning out Republican^ did not end with the 
removal of the governor, lieutenant governor* and superin- 
tendent of education. Although there were no more im- 
peachments* many offices and agencies — sinecures, as the 
Democrats called them — were abolished either directly or 
indirectly. One of the fii-st of these officials to feel the 
efifects of the revolution was the colored commissioner of 

' Boutwdl Report, p. 20. » Aug, 10, 1876. « Aug. 17, 1876, 

* Bfiutwell KeporL (miDority), The ^'ati^n, epeokirug of this soiaenhat 
extravagant etaleineiit ol Preaident Gmnt, eaUi mther sarcaflUcally : " If he 
knows ttib DOW, he inutit liave appreb^udt'ol it th^n, sjvX his refusal u^ inter- 
fere tnuaL be characterized as an act whicli would eoarcriy be accredite<! to 
sava^Ba, mnch lt*sa to the I'reaident of a civilized ainl Cliriuliiiri peuiile." 
Aug. 10, li<76. 

• Eicliani&on^ Messagee and Papetg of the Presidents, Vol. Vll, p, S70. 
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LmmigrEition. Hia salary wns reduced from $2000 a year to 
SflOO, and be was requested to provide himself with an office 
at his own expenae, uolesa he could find a. vauant room in the 
Btite house. The special agents to look up &hortagt8 
among county treasurers and tax collectors wei-e next legis- 
lated out of office. This was followed by the abolition of 
the state board of equalization ; the office of cotton weigher ; 
the office of postmaster of the two Houses; and the of!&ce of 
liquidating levee coramissioner. The number of chancellors 
and circuit judges was largely reduced. An amendment to 
the constitution for the atwlition of the office of Ueuteuant 
governor was proposed, and boards of superviaora were forbid- 
den to employ couiiBel at stated salaries. 

The GatUng Gun Bill was repealed^ and the militia wa& 
paralyzed by the reduction of the pay of its officers, when in 
actual service, to five cents per day. The compensation of 
all state officers, members of the legislature, and judges and 
chancellors was reduced in amount, and the purposes for 
which the executive contingent fund could be drawn upon 
were specified with the minutest detail. None of it conld be 
spent on the governor's house, except where the building 
would be damaged by neglect. The state treasurer was 
made mtstodian of the funds belonging to all state educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. The fees of the public 
printer were reduced so that the cost of the state printing 
fell from *50,803, in 1875, to f22.295, in 1876. The district 
printing law was repealed, and with it passed away the sub- 
sidized Republican press. Payment for printing the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature in daily newspapers was forbidden. 
The number of employees about the legislature, such as 
messengers, pages, porters, clerks, night watchmen, etc., was 
reduced. Their pay was proportionately decreased. The 
per diem of trustees of state institutions was abolished, and 
provision made for the payment of only their actual eicpensea 
while travelling to and from the places of meeting. All 
county officers were required to furnish their own stationery, 
and provisions were enacted to secure a more sufficient guar- 
antee for the safe keeping of public funds. The penitentiair 
was made self-supporting by a lease for a goodly sum. It 
was alleged that this measure meant a saving of .175,000 
annually. An econoTiaical registmtion law was enacted, and 
its meaning was marie sufficiently clear to obviate any more 
extraorLlinary sessions of the legislature. An amendment to 
the constitution was proposed, the purpose of which was to 
secure biennial sessions of the legislature. A new school 
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law was enacted, and its administitition sitnpUfied, and the 
expeaee reduced. In 1874, the amoutit appropriated for the 
state superintendent's office was il7,81ti; in 1876, the amount 
was 84195. The averaffe salary of teachers was reduced to 
1^39.87 per month. Fellowshipa in Uio state university were 
abolished. The special school tax of four mills on the dollar 
was aboliyhed, and a fund derived from the sale of public 
lands, licenses, etc., was established. The Democrats kept 
their proiaiseB to the negroes, and guaranteed an annual 
school term of four months in every county. 

The state tax was reduced from 9^ to 61 mills on the 
dollar. It was still further reduced the following year. 

Other measures provided : for the reorgani^aiicn «rf fhe 
iudicial districts ; far the reorgauization o{ liie congressional 
districts ; ^ for the rerisioo <i( the criminal code ; for funding 
the floating deht ; for the cancellation of $5185,000 of state 
warrants ; for securing the prompt payment of fines collected 
by justices of the peace; for securing the agricultural land 
scrip fund ; for requiring boards of supervisors to ascertain the 
outstanding indel>tediiet$s in their respective counties ; for 
the appointment of an agent to investigate funds and collect 
revenues due to the state, counties, and levee boards ; an act 
for granting relief to the tax payers by extending the time 
for payment of taxes; and for a sweeping reform of the 
whole financial and administrative system. 

One cannot fail to Bee in this legislation the signs of a 
revolution. The legislature of 1876, the first of its kind 
after the inauguration of the reconstruction policy, evidently 
proceeded on the belief that the work of the " carpet baggers 
was unworthy to stand. The majority of the Democratic 
members honestly believed that much official corruption 
existed in the administration of the state government when 
they took hold^ The most searching investigation was insti- 
tuted in every depaitment^ with the confident expectation of 
unearthing numerous frauds.* The legislature continued in 
session until April 15, a peiiod of three and a half months, 
endeavoring to wipe out eveiy trace of the old regime, and to 



* A fcatura of this law was the celebrated gerryniatider known as the 
" lahoe-Btring " dUtrict, It included all the counlieu on the Miesissippi River, 
from TennesGee to LouiBiBna, heing nearly three hundred miiee Ui l^rigtb, aud 
not more tliau twenty vrcde in some pliu^. The purpose of the law ia well 
koDwn. 

' The JfifJcson Pilot is authority for the statement that at one time thirty- 
one laveBt,igatkin9 were being couducted by tha Itg^iBlature, The sum of 
tSOO WAfl appropriated for the purpoae of facilitating tbeae iov^BtJgatioiu. 
Laws at 1B7H, p. 43. 
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restore the governiuent to a " ayatematic and economical " 
busis. Judged from the standpoint of its legislation alone, 
it deaervea to be rankeU as one of the most inaportant in the 
history of the state. There is little doubt that most of ita 
legislation was wholeaorae and wise — certainly it was econom- 
ical — and it had the result of restoring the confidence of the 
people in the government. This la Hhown ia thu alnioat 
immediate appreciation of the state securities. State war- 
rants, which ia January, 1875, were sold at seventy-three cents 
on the dollar, rose during the session of the legislature to 
seventy-ive cents, and before the end of the year they were 
only one cent below par.* 

The retirement of Chief Justice Peyton and Justice Tarbell 
from the Supreme Court, with the appointment of Democratic 
successors, and the return of a solid Democratic delegation to 
Congress in November, 1876, completed the reTolutiou. In 
July of the following year, the Kepublican executive com- 
mittee adopted a resolution formally dissolving the party in 
the state- That a political party claiming a majority of 
30,000 should thus quietly disband, would be considered an 
astounding occurrence, were it not for the fact that it no 
longer had a reason for prolonging its existence. 

While the legislature was removing the ^* carpet baggers" 
from office and repealing the laws which they had enacted, 
many of tliera were pi-eparing to emigrate. There was no 
longer any likelihood that they would ever again get posses- 
sion of the ol£ces, and as some of them were in baa standing 
among the native whites* there seemed to be little encourage- 
ment for them to remain. During the year 1876, a large 
majority of those who had at one lime or other held office 
moved away. A comparatively small proportion of them had 
acquired real estate in Mississippi^ and hence they were not 
beset by any serious difficulties in transferring their domicile 
to other states. Of those who were prominent in the poli- 
tics of the state, less than half a dozen remained. They were 
good citizens, and were highly respected by the native whites 
among whom tliey lived." 

' Appleioo's Annual CyetoptBdia, 167(t, p, M3. 

> Of ite NorUiLTD men wbo became proniiDeut in Missisaippt politics dur- 
log Lhe reconstruction penud, the fuUowing are Burvlvum nt tbe pr<;>ie]it 
writing, Majj 1901 : — 

Ex -Governor AmM, Lowell, MaaaachuHEtts ; Ex-Govamor Powers, FIkb- 
□]X, Arizona; Kx-Unit»l Stau^HSenUor Pease, Waiertonii, North Dakota; 
Ei-United Slatea iMatriiat Atti'i'ney ft, W, Wells, Los Angelea, L'&lLfomia ; 
llfio. Leinntid, W, Perce, ex-iuemher ol CongreaH, Chicago; Judge W, B. 
CuimiDgliam, Cblcago ; Huii. AlexaudBr Warner, bali^lJiiry, Mary laad ; 
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A number of those who emigrated succeeded in getting 
government positions at Washington. Several local colored 
politicians, who were alleged to have been outlawed, were 
taken under the care of the administration and were appointed 
watchmen about the Capital.^ 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the character of 
the Mississippi "carpet baggers " as a class. It can perhaps 
be said that as a class they were superior in character to the 
" carpet baggers " in South Carolina and Louisiana. It can 
also probably be said that many of them were men of per- 
sonal honesty and integrity. But these had to bear the 
odium of those who came to the state for the purpose of 
peculation and plunder. The charge sometimes made that 
they were all thieves and plunderers has no foundation in 
fact. At the same time, it is undoubtedly true that as a class 
they were not animated by that spirit of economy which 
every consideration of propriety and justice plainly dictated 
as a policy of expediency. They unnecessarily multiplied 
the burdens of the people, did not exhibit an over-delicacy in 
their desire for the emoluments of office, and by their alliance 
with the colored race against the native whites finally brought 
on revolution. This was the final fruition of the congressional 
policy of reconstruction. 

Hon. H. T. Fisher and Hod. C. W. Loomls, Cleveland, Ohio ; Colonel A. T. 
Morgan, Silverton, Colorado; Hon. O. C. French, Hayden, Colorado; Gen- 
eral Charles E. Furlong, New York City. The number of genuine " carpet 
baggers " in Mississippi was never very large. In some counties there were 
none. In few did the number exceed a dozen. But as they generally held 
office, or were prominent in the politics of their respective communities as 
organizers of the freedmen, the impression conveyed was that they atmoat 
outnnmbered the native whites. In 1870, there were 1610 persons living in 
Mississippi who had emigrated there from the Northern states since 1860. 
Of these, more than 1000 were from Illinois and Ohio. As this includes the 
women and children, and those who did not go South to get oflSce, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the namber of real carpet bikers in the state in 1870 
did not much exceed 1000. 

1 Relative to the movement of the *' carpet baggers" upon Washington, 
the Jackson Times (Republican), said : " The recent political earthquake in 
Mississippi left many Republicans who bad labored faithfully and with self- 
sacrificing zeal for the party, without position, and with means exhausted. 
These have naturally flocked to Washington to ask of the administration 
assistance In the hour of our undeserved defeat and disaster." 
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